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INTRODUCTION. 
HE ancients were of various opinions with regard to 
| the figure of the earth. Anaximander imagined it 
be cylindrical: Leucippus believed it to be in-the form of 
drum. Pythagoras was the firſt that we know of who 
d any conception that the earth moved round the ſun ; 
hich opinion never made great progreſs, till it was revived 
Copernicus in the year 1530; for, before that period, it 
2s in general thought to be a vaſt extended plane, bounded 
the horizon, And ſurrounded by the ocean; and that all 
neath was the region of ſpirits: but the difficulty of ac- 
unting for what ſupported the earth, and likewiſe for the 
— velocity with which the ſun and all the heavenly 
dies appeared to move round it, always puzzled philoſo- 
ders. In the year 1610, Galileo made uſe of teleſcopes, 
which he was enabled to improve and confirm the 7 — 
vived by Copernicus. Such material diſcoveries have ſince 
en made by aſtronomers, and more eſpecially by the great 
r Iſaac Newton, that the ſpherical figure of the earth has 
en eſtabliſhed beyond all contradiftion. Navigation has 
o very conſiderably aſſiſted to determine the figure of this 
obe, as for inſtance the ſhip of Magellan, the firſt that failed 
und the world, went eaſtward from Europe in the year 
519, and returned after a voyage of 1124 days, aloe 
emingly changing her courſe more than a fly would appear 
do when going round a ball. But though the figure be 
herical, yet it is not perfectly round, but an oblate ſphe- 
id, flatted towards the poles; that is, the diameter at the 
uator is ſomething longer than at the axis of the earth; 
dwever, as this difference is but ſmall, it is generally con- 
lered as a ſphere. | 
An artificial globe, or ſphere; is 2 round ſolid body, having 
ery part of its ſurface equally diſtant from a point within it 
lled its centre. Globes are of two kinds, the celeſtial and 
rreſtrial; on the ſurface of one are laid down the fixed ſtars, 
poſed into their proper conſtellations, together with the 
ncipal circles of the ſphere; and on the latter «re drawn 
e principal places of the earth in their proper ſituations, and 
e different circles ſuppoſed to be drawn on the ſurface of the 
ie. The terreſtrial globe is 360 degrees in circumference, 
ch degree containing ſixty geographical miles, or rather 
Fre than ſixty-nine and a half *Engliſh miles; ſo that it is 
circumferegge 25,038 miles; and in diameter 7,970. 
| B Every 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 
Every degree is ſubdivided into 60 minutes, which are a 


conceived to be again divided into as many ſeconds. 

The axis is a wire, or iron rod, running through 
centre of the globe, round which it turns. This is to 
preſent what aſtronomers call the axis of the earth, which 
an imaginary line on which the earth is ſuppoſed to ty 
round once in 24 hours, from weſt to eaſt. The extre 
points of this line are called the poles of the earth; one in 
north, and the other in the ſouth; and when the appellati 
poles is applied to the heavens it ſignihes the points directlyo 
the terreſtrial poles. 

Any circle, whoſe plane paſſes through the centre of t 
ſphere, and thereby divides it into two equal parts, is call 
a great circle. The parts of the ſphere ſo divided are call 
hemiſpheres; that is, half ſpheres. There are alſo ſmaller 
termediate circles, viz. thoſe of the tropics and the po 
which being parallel to the greater, divide the earth into: 
equal parts, as they do not paſs through the centre, 

A meridian is a great circle, running through the po 
dividing the globe into eaſtern and weſtern hemiſphe 
and is repreſented by the braſs ring in which the globe t 
which is ſubdivided into 360 degrees, viz. twice 9o, 
way from the equator to the north pole, and as many 
wards the ſouth. The firſt meridian is that from which 
degrees of longitude are reckoned; and in Engliſh maps 
nerally commences at Greenwich, near London. 

The equator or eguinoctial, uſually called the line by mi 
ners, is a great circle divided into 360 degrees, geoeraly 
* 


half to the eaſt, and the remainder to the weſt, and be 
every where equally diſtant from each pole, ſeparates 
globe into northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres. The Ec 
NOCTIAL Pois, are Aries and Libra, where the ec 
tic meets the equator; when the ſun is in either of tl 
points, the days and nights, in every part of the globe, 
equal to each other. 'The firſt point of Aries is called 
vernal equinox, and the beginning of Libra the aut 
nal equinox. 

The ecliptic is the middle line of that ſpace of the heavy 
called the zodiac, and is a great circle, twice cutting 
equator aſlant, half on the north, and half on the ſouth f 
The ecliptic repreſents that great circle which the earth 
ſcribes in her annual motion round the ſun, or which the 
ſeems to deſcribe in his annual motion round the earth. 
zodiac, which is near 16 degrees broad, contains likewiſe 
orbits of all the planets; apd by aſtronomers is divided 
twelve equal parts, called ſigns, correſpondingtothe 12 mon 
and each ſign into 30 parts, called degrees. The ſigns 5 

; | I 
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Aries T, March, 7 Libra &, September, 
Taurus , April, 8 Scorpio m, Otober, 
Gemini ns, May, 9 Sagutarius Hz, November, 
Cancer 351 June, 10 2 VF, — 2 
Leo & y. 1 nr , January 
Virgo n, Auguſt, 12 Piſces xc, February. N 


The firſt 6 of which are above the equator, and ſtiled 
ern ſigns, and the others below are called ſouthern 
s: and the cardinal points of the ecliptic are the ſirſt 
nts of Aries, Cancer, Libra, and Capricorn. They are 
Wo divided, in regard to the four quarters of the year, into 
Wing, fummer, autumnal and winter ſigns. The ſpring 
arter begins on the 2ath of March, when the fun eaters 
ies, and contains the three firſt mentioned figns. The 
mer quarter commences on the 21ſt of June, which is 
longeſt day, when the ſur? enters Cancer, and contains 
4th, 5th, and 6th. The autumnal quarter begins on the 
| of September, when the ſun enters Libra, and contains 
7th, 8th, and gth. The winter quarter commences on 
21ſt of December, which is our ſhorteſt day, when the 


in 
ellati 


tlyo 


, J enters Capricorn, and contains the three laſt ſigns. Like 
41 e in reſpect to the apparent direction of the ſun's path, 
ic are divided into aſcending and deſcending ſigns. The 
zaps Wrading ſigns are Capricorn, Aquarius, Piſces, Aries, 


urus and Gemini; the deſcending, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, 
, Scorpio and Sagittarius. 

be colures are two great circles paſſing through both che 
"Ws; one of which likewiſe goes through the equinoctial 
ts, Aries and Libra; the other through the ſolititial 
dts, Cancer and Capricorn, and afe diltinguiſhed by the 
es of the eguinoctial and ſolſlitial colures. 

he tropics (fo called, becauſe the ſun when in them a 
rs to turn backwards from his former courſe) are two lefler 
les parallel to the equator, at the diſtance of 23 degrees 
ich ſide; that of Cancer on the north, and Capricorn on 
ſouth. That part of the earth ſituated between the tro- 


hear has the ſun twice vertical in the 1 of 12 months, and 
— efore may be ſaid to have two ſummers, and as many 
—_ ters, within that period. The ſun is in the tropic of Can- 


on the 2 1ſt of June, and that point of the acliptic is called 
ummer ſolſtice; and on the 21ſt of December the fun is 
de tropic of Capricorn, which is called the winter ſolſtice. 
e polar circles (termed arctic and Qntarftic, viz. north and 
) are leſſer circles, parallel to the equator, at the diſ- 
of 234 degrees from each pole, and 66 from the equator. 
B 2 Latitude 
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Latitude extends both north and ſouth from the equat, 
and the /atitude of any place is its diſtance from the fan 
_ reckoned in degrees nd parts of a degree on the meridi 
Parallels of latitude are circles drawn parallel to the eq 
tor. Every place on the earth has its parallel of latitude; 
all places that'are at the ſame diſtance from, and on the far 
fide of the equator, have the ſame parallel of latitude. The 
terſection of this circle with the meridian, points out the til 
ſituation of any place. Difference of latitude is an arch of t 
meridian interſected by two parallels of latitude, and ſh 

howfar one of them is to the north or ſouth of the other, a 
can never exceed go degrees. 

The longitude of any place on the earth is expreſſed by 
arch of the equator, ſhewing the eaſt or weſt diſtance of t 
mendian of that place from ſome fixed meridian, where! 
longitude is ſuppoſed to begin; which is now generally 

koned by every geographer from the capital city of t 
Eountry to which he belongs. Difference of longitude is 
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arch of the equator interſected by the meridians of two pla earings 
ſhewing how far one of them is to the eaſtward or welti The / 
of the other. As longitude begins at the meridian of ſafferidiar 
place, and is counted from thence, either eaſtward or Mie rou; 
ward, to the ſame meridian on the oppoſite fide, thereſſſpch po 


the difference of longitude can never exceed 180 degra 
though ſome geographers and navigators improperly rec 
the longitude quite round the globe, and thereby make 
degrees. The degrees of longitude are not equal to thoſt 
latitude; for they leſſen in proportion as the meridians if 
tract towards the poles, ſo that in 60 degrees of latitude, 
of longitude is but half the breadth that it is on the equat( 
Cirches of celeſtial longitude are great circles paſſing thro 
the poles of the ecliptic; and circles of celeſtial latitude 


{maller circles, parallel to the ecliptic. The / 
The horizon, es by mariners to be divided into; 80 deg 
equal parts, called points of the compaſs, of which Nuadran 


E. W. N. and S. are called cardinal points, is a broad 
cular piece of wood, encompaſſing the globe, and divic 
into the upper and lower hemiſpheres. This repreſents 
great circle wherein the ſun appcars to riſe and ſet, and div 
the upper or viſible hemiſphere of the univerſe from the loſ 
or inviſible. The ſenſible or apparent horizon limits our 
pect, reaching only as far as we can ſee; or where the 
and the earth or water ſeem to meet. The point ex 
over our heads is called the zenith; and the other, e 
under our feet, is called the nadir. Great circles p- 
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rough the zenith and nadir, cutting the horizon perpendi- 
larly, are called azimuth circles, on which are reckoned. 
e altitude of any of the heavenly bodies above, or their de- 
eſſion below the horizon. On this horizon are commonly, 


by 


e equÞntained the azimuth circle, numbered from the north and 
de; auth points of the horizon towards the eaſt and welt ; that of 
he ſanf@uplitude reckoned northward and ſouthward from the eaſt 
The Wd welt points; the thirty-two points of the compaſs; the eclip- 


c with the marks, names, and figures of the twelve ſigns of 
te zodiac; and the months and days throughout the year. 
The ſolar horizon fixed to ſome — is a braſs ſemicircle 
Moveable on the eaſt and weſt points of the natural horizon, 
may be elevated or depreſſed agreeable to the ſun's de- 


2d by Wination above or below the pole, hy the degrees on the me- 
e of Widian, and ſhews thereby the periods of the ſun's riſing and 
here ¶ ning at different parts of the globe. ; 

ally ll The quadrant of altitude is a narrow and pliant plate of braſs 


Wontaining 90 degrees, which is fixed on the brazen meridian 
the artificial globe, in order to meaſure the diſtance and 
arings of places on it. | 
The hour circle is either a ſmall braſs circle ſcrewed on the 
jeridian, at one or both of the poles, with an index move- 
le round the axis of the globe, or is marked on the globe at 
Ich pole, and then the index is fixed at the axis. This 
cle is divided into 24 hours; the upper figure 12 repreſents 
jon, and the lower 12 midnight. 

Analemma is a ſcale * one tropic to the other) 


those the ſurface of the globe, containing the gear divided into 
lians M aths and days, in order to determine the ſun's declination; 
tude, Wir the learning of which, bring the meridian exactly over the 
equaiſalemma, and obſerve what part is over that particular day for 
g throfWhich the declination is wanted to be known; which is ſhewn 
titudeſſy the degree, or parts of a degree, marked on the meridian. , 


The ſemicircle of poſition is a thin piece of braſs divided into 


d into; go degrees, and uſed only in ſome particular problems, as the 


/hich Nuadrant of altitude, or horizon, generally ſupplies its place. 
road W The mariner's compaſs has the 32 points of the wind marked 
rat da card, and a needle, which being touched by tꝭ e load- 
ſents 


one, points always towards the north. This card being 


nd diyWung in an horizontal plane, and fixed on the horizon, ſhews 
the Joe different bearings or ſituations of objects. | 

$ * The ſurface of the globe is divided into zones, or broad 
re the 


paces, included between two parallels of latitude: of theſe 
ere are fivez namely, one torrid, two frigid and two tem- 


erate, They are called by theſe appellations from the de- 
| B3 gree 
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gree of heat and cold to which they are ſubject. The torri 
zone is 47 degrees in breadth, and contains that portion of th 
globe ſituated on each fide of the equator, between the tn 
pics; and was by the ancients imagined to be uninhabitabl 
on account of the great heat. The frigid zones are thoſe re 
gions about the poles, where the ſun in the winter does n 
riſe, nor in the ſummer ſet, for ſome weeks; and exten 
round the poles to the diſtance of 23 4 degrees, being the ex 

tremity of the arctic and antarctic circles towards the equator 
The temperate zones are thoſe ſpaces of the globe containet 
detween the torrid and frigid zones; and are each of then 
43 degrees in breadth. 

- T he Purallel ſphere, is that poſition of the globe, in which 
the equator coincides with the horizon, and the poles of thi 
world are the zenith and nadir, the parallels of latitude being 
parallel to the horizon. The right or dire# ſphere, is th 
whoſe poles are in the horizon, and the equator and all it 
parallels meet the horizon at right angles. The oblique ſpher: 
is that poſition in which the equator and parallels of latitud 
Cut the horizon obliquely; and as one of the poles is elevate 
above the horizon any number of degrees Jeſs than ninety 
the other is equally depreſſed below it. Hence 'tis eviden 
that the height of the equinoctial is always equal to the con 

pflement of the latitude. | 
Climates are 60 ſpaces, 30 on each fide of the eq at 
each contained between two parallels of latitude. In d 
firſt 24 (reckoning from the equator towards either pole 
the difference behween the longeſt day in each parallel is fu 
{ed to be half an hour, and in the laſt 6 to be a mont 
, according to Ricciolus, there ſhould only be 20 « 
mates between the equator and each pole; viz. 8 where 
difference is half an hour, 4 of one hour, 2 of two hours 
and 6 of a month, 
_ The inhabitants of the earth are diſtinguiſhed by differe 
denominzgions; either according to their ſituation under th 
ſeveral meridians and parallels where they live, or by tl 
manner their ſhadows fall at noon. 
The - Antipodes are ſuch as live diametrically oppoſite tt 
each other. If a line was continued from our feet, throug! 
the centre of the earth, till it arrived at the ſurface on thi 
other ſide, it would fall on the feet of our Antipodes; wht 
have ſummer when we have winter, and winter when . 2 
have ſummer; day when we have night, and night when v' 
have day. 
The Anteci are thoſe who live under the ſame meridia! 
equally diſtant from the equator, one in north, and the oth: 
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in ſouth latitude. When it is ſummer with the one, i is 
winter with the other; and when the days are longeſt with 
the one, they are ſhorteſt with the other. But becauſe they 
have both the ſame meridian, it will be noon, midnight, &c. 
with both at the ſame time. 

The Periæci are ſuch inhabitants of the globe as have the 
fame latitude, but oppoſite longitudes; or, that live under 


the ſame parallel and the ſame meridian, but in different 


ſemicircles of that meridian, or oppoſite points of the parallel, 
Theſe have the ſame ſeaſons throughout the year, and the 
fame phænomena of the heavenly bodies; but their hours are 
oppoſite; for when it is mid-day with the one, it is mid- 
night with the other. { 

e Amphiſci are ſituate in the. torrid zone, between the 
two tropics, and have their ſhadows one part of the year 
north, and another part of the year ſouth of them at noon-day, 
according to what place of the echptic the ſun is in; and, as 
the ſun is vertical to theſe people twice a year, they are then 
called Aſcii, having no ſhadow at noon-day. 

The Heteroſcii are thoſe who inhabit either of the tempe- 
rate zones, or thoſe ſpaces between the tropics and the polar 
circles, who: ſhadows always fall one way; the ſhadows 
of thoſe in the north temperate zone falling always north; 
and thoſe in the ſouthern temperate zone filling ſouth at 
noon-da 


where the in their ſummer figns, moving round about 
them without ſetting, their ſhadows are caſt ſucceſſively to 
every point of the horizon. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PROBLEMS. 


HE diameter of the globe being given, to find its Ane in 
ſquare and its ſolidity in cubic meaſure. Multiply the diame- 
ter by the circumference, and the product will give the firſt; 
then multiply the ſaid product by one ſixth of the diameter, 
and the product of that will give the ſecond. After the 
ſame manner, the whole body of the atmoſphere ſurrounding 
the globe may be learned, ſuppoſing it to be always and every- 
where of the ſame height; for having found the perpendicular 
height thereof, by that experiment of the aſcent of Mercury 
at the foot and top of a mountain, then double the faid height, 
and add the ſame to the diameter of the earth; afterwards 
multiply the whole as a new diameter by its proper cireumfe- 


rence, and from the product ſubtract the ſolidity of the earth, 


it will leave that of the atmoſphere. 


To reciſy the globe for ny Place. The globe being ſet upon 
er 1 , G 


Jo Th 
The * aq are thoſe who inhabit either frigid zone, 
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a true plane, raiſe it according to the latitude of the given 
place; then fix the quadrant of altitude in the zenith, and if 
there be a mariner's compaſs upon the pedeſtal, let the globe 
be ſo ſituated as that the brazen meridian may ſtand due 
ſouth and north, according to the two extremities of the 
needle, allowing for their variation. | | 

To find the Erud and longitude of any place. Bring the 
phace to the brazen meridian, and the degree of the meridi- 
an immediately above the place is its latitude and the degree 
of the equator cut by the meridian, its longitude. 

The latitude and longitude of any place being given, to find 
that place on the globe. Bring the degree of longitude to the 
brazen meridian; reckon upon the ſame meridian the degree 
of latitude, whether ſouth or north, and make a mark where 
the reckoning ends; the point exactly under the mark is the 
place required. | 

T he latitude of any place being given, to _ all thoſe places 
that have the fume latitude. Bring that place to the-brazen 
meridian; make a mark immediately aboye the ſame, and 
turning the globe round, all thoſe places that paſs under the 
mark have the ſame latitude with the place given. 

T he longitude of any place being given, to fad all thoſe places 
that have the er longitude. Bring the place to the brazen 
meridian, and obſerve all the places which then lie under 
that metidian; for all thoſe places have the ſame longitude 
with the place given. 

To find the ſun's place in the ecliptic at any time. The month 
and day being given, look for the ſame upon the horizon; 
and over againſt the day you will find the particular fign and 
degree in Which the fun is at that time; which ſign and de- 

ree being found in the ecliptic, the ſame is the ſun's place, or 
nearly, at the time deſired. 

The month and day being given, as alſo the particular time o 
that day, to find thoſe places on the globe where the ſun is in the 
meridian, or where it is twelve o'clock, at that particular time. 
Bring the ſaid place to the brazen meridian, ſet the index of 
the korary circle at the hour of the day in the given place, 
then turn the globe till the index point at the upper figure of 

TI; this done, fix the globe in that fituation, and obſerve 

hat places are exactly under the upper half of the brazen 
meridian; for thoſe are the places required. _ 

To know the length of the day and night in any 2 of the 
earth at any time, Find the ſon's ace in the ecliptic at the 


time required, bring this to the eaſt fide of the horizon, or 
the 75 where the ſun riſes; ſet the index of the horary 
at the upper figure XII. then turn the globe about, till 
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of the Day or Night, as represented on the small moveable 


circle ill chew the exact time it either then ts, or will be 


that period atthe various parts of the world mentioned 
on the larger Nit rale | 
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the aforeſaid place of the ecliptic touches the weſtern ſide of 
the horizon, or the point where the ſun ſets; look upon the 
horary circle, and the number of hours between the upper 
figure XII. and the place where the index then points ſhews 
the length of the day, the remainder of the 24 hours is the 


length of the night. 

To know by the globe what o'clock it it in any part of the 
evorld, and at any time. Bring the place where you are to the 
brazen meridian; ſet the index of the horary circle to the hour 
at the time of the experiment; then turn the globe till the 
place required comes to the brazen meridian, and the index 
will point to the preſent hour at that place. | 

A place being grven in the torrid zone, to 75 thoſe two days 
pf the year in which the ſun ſhall be vertical to the ſame. Bring 
he given place to the brazen meridian; mark what degree of 
atitude is exactly above it; move the globe round, and ob- 
erve the two places of the ecliptic that paſs through the ſaid 
degree of latitude; then ſearch upon the horizon = the days 
pn which the fun paſſes through the aforeſaid points of the 
cliptic, and theſe are the days required. 

The month and day being given, to find by the globe thoſe 


Maces of the north frigid zone, where the ſun begins then to ſhine 
onſtantly avithout ſetting 5 as alſo thoſe places of the ſouth frigid 
one where he then begins to be totally abſent. The day given 
bould always be one between the vernal equinox and the 
mmer ſolſtice; find the ſun's place in the ecliptic, and bring 
to the brazen meridian; then reckon the like number of 
egrees from the north pole towards the equator, as there is 
tween the equator and the ſun's place in the ecliptic, mak- 
ga mark where the reckoning ends. This done, turn the 
lobe round, and all the places paſſing under the ſaid mark 
re thoſe in which the ſun begins to ſhine conſtantly without 
wing, To ſolve the latter part of the problem, ſet off the 
ume diſtance from the ſouth pole upon the brazen meridian. 
dwards the equator, as was formerly ſet off from the north; 
en make a mark, and, turning the globe round, all the places 
ſong under the mark are thoſe where the ſun begins to be 
tally abſent or inviſthle. Reverſing the experiment, and 
ung on a day between the autumnal equinox and winter 


lſtice, will point out the time when the ſun begins to ſhine £. 


the ſouth, and leave the north frigid zone. | 
A place being given in either frigid zone, to find by the globe 

bat number of days the ſun con/tantly ſhines upon the ſame place, 
ud what days he ts abſent, as alſo the firſt and laſt day of his 
pearance. Bring the place to the brazen meridian; count 
large number of degrees upon the meridian, from each 

. Bs | ge 


day in that place; then turning about the globe till the inde 
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fide of the equator, as the place is diſtant from the pole; then pight 
making marks where the reckonings end, turn the globe, and globe 


carefully obſerve what two degrees of the ecliptic paſs exact | 
under the two points marked in the meridian: Fant for the * 
northern arch of the circle, namely, that comprehended be the ſu 
tween the two an ing marked: this being reduced to time he. 


will yive the number of days that the ſun conſtantly ſhineiſ f above 
above the horizon of the given place; and the oppoſite arc an che 
of the ſad circle will in like manner give the number in which; ... 
he is totally abſent, and alſo will point out which thoſe day, +: 
are; and in the interval between the two points, neareſt the partic 
equator he will riſe and ſet. Th 


T he day being given to find thoſe places where the ſun ſhall 
7 


Maces 


vertical on that day. Find the ſun's place in the ecliptic; conſeq, 
bring the ſame to the meridian, on which make a mark ex 7; 
actly above the ſun's place, then turn the globe, and all the ſolved 
places where the ſun is vertical, will paſs under the ſadW.;. b 
mark. . ropic: 
* upon what point of the compaſs the ſun riſes or ſet: ; on 
any place on any given day. Elevate the pole to the latitude oc... ar 
the defired place, and find the ſun's place in the eclipte tte ſun 
then bring the ſame to the eaſtern fide of the horizon, 1 norche 
you will there ſee the point on which the ſun then riſes; and byW. above 
turning the globe about till his place coincides with the weſir the 
tern fide of the horizon, you will alſo ſee the exact point ¶ ole a. 
his ſetting. men, 
Do know by the globe the length of the longeſt and ſboriſitne ho 
days and nights in any part of the world. Bring the firſt d tnoſe i. 
ee of Cancer, if in the northern, or of Capricorn, if in the up 
ae hemiſphere, to the eaſt fide of the horizon; ſet under 


ipdex of the horary circle at noon; turn the globe about t: 


- hich 
the ſign of Cancer touches the weſtern ſide of the horizor N 


gree 
then obſerve upon the horary circle the number of hours bend he 
tween the index and the upper figure XII. reckoning theqtude oi 


according to the motion of the index, for that is the lengi 
of the longeſt day; the remainder of the 24 hours is ty. 
length of the ſhorteſt night. As for the ſhorteſt day anhand th 
longeſt night, they are only the reverſe of the former. low th 

Th: hour of the day being given in any place, to find thyWjh: is 
places of the earth where it is either noon or midnight, or Weg 
other particular hour. Bring the given place to the bra 
meridian; ſet the index of the horary circle at the hour of th! 


cal; | 


points at the upper figure XII. ebſerve what places are ©; 

actly under the upper half of the brazen meridian, for in then 
it is mid-day at the time given; and all the places exaw 
beneath the under half of the brazen meridian have mi 
pigs 
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pight. In the ſame manner we may find thoſe places that 

they . - . , 
have any particular hour at the time given, by moving the 
» And globe till the index point at the hour defired, and obſerving 

cacth the places that are under the brazen meridian. | 

2 find by the globe thoſe particular places of the earth to which 
d be ſun is vertical at any given time. Find the ſun's place in 
ume the ecliptic; bring it to the brazen meridian; make a mark 
ſhine above it; then find thoſe places of the earth in whoſe meridi- 
arch an the ſun is at that very inſtant, and bringing them to the 
wh brazen meridian, obſerve carefully that part of the earth 
dan which falls exactly under the eld mark, for that is the 
particular place to which the ſun is vertical at that very time. 
The day and hour at any place being given, to find all thoſe 
Maces where the ſun is then 5 or ſetting, or on the meridian ; 
conſequently, all theſe places which are enlightened at that time, 
and thoſe which are in the dark. This problem cannot be 
"ſolved by any globe fitted up with the hour-circle fixed upon 
e agg draft meridian, unleſs the ſun be on or near ſome of the 
| Wtropics on the given day; but by a globe, where the hour- 
ſet: ui 57c1e kes on the ſurface below the meridian, it may be ſolved 
ude for any day in the year. Hawng found the place to which 
lipticiBite fun is vertical at the given hour, if the 5 be in the 
„ A northern hemiſphere, elevate the north pole as many degrees 
nd: bove the horizon as are equal to the latitude of that 1 
e Weir the place be in the ſouthern hemiſphere, elevate the ſouth 
le accordingly, and bring the ſaid place to the meridian. 
hen, all thoſe places which are in the weſtern ſemicircle of 
the horizon, have the fun riſing to them at that time; and 
thoſe in the eaſtern ſemicircle have it ſetting; to thoſe under 
the upper ſemicircle of the meridian, it is noon ; and to thoſe 
under the lower ſemicircle, it is mid-night. All thoſe places 
which are above the horizon, have the ſun juſt as many de- 
grees above them as they themſelves are above the horizon; 


urs "nd this height may be known, by fixing the quadrant of alti- 
g the tude on the meridian over the place to which the fun is ver- 
le g0tical; and then laying it over any other place, obſerve what 


number of degrees on the quadrant are between the faid place 
ad the horizon. In all thoſe places that are 18 degrees be- 
bow the weſtern ſemicircle of the horizon, the morning twi- 
licht is juſt beginning; in all thoſe places that are 18 degrees 
low the caſtern ſemicircle of the horizon, the evening twi- 
light is ending; and all thoſe places that are lower than 18 
Weegrees have dark night. If any place be brought to the 
pper ſemicircle of the meridian, and the hour index et to 
he upper XII. or noon, and the globe turned round eaſtward 
n its axis; then when the place comes to the weſtern ſemi- 
cle of the horizon, the in 71 Ma ſhew the time of ſun- xiſing 
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at that place, and when the ſame place comes to the eaſtern 
ſemi-circle of the horizon, the index will ſhew the time of 
fun-ſet. To thoſe places which do not go under the horizon, 
the ſun ſets not on that day; and to — 4 which do not come 
above it, the ſun does not riſe. | 
The month and day being given, with the place of the moon in 
the zodiac and her true latitude, to find thereby the exact hour 
when ſhe ſhall riſe and ſet, together <vith her ſouthing, or coming 
to the meridian of the place. 
The moon's place in the zodiac may be found readily 
enough by an almanack; and her latitude, which is her dil. 
tance from the ecliptic, by applying the ſemicircle of poſi. 
tion to her place in the zodiac. Afterwards, elevate the pole 
according to the latitude of the given place, and the 25 
place in the ecliptic at that time being found and marked, as 
alſo the moon's place at the ſame, bring the ſun's place to the 
meridian, and ſet the index of the horary circle at noon, then 
turn the globe till thel moon's place ſucceſſively meets with 
the eaſtern and weſtern fide of the horizon, as alſo the meri- 
dian, and the index will point at thoſe various times, the pa- 
ticular hours of her riſing, text, and ſouthing. | 
T wo places being given on the globe, to find the true diſtant 
between them. Lay the graduated edge of the quadrant d 
altitude over both the places, and the number of degree 
between them will be their true diſtance from each other. 
A place being given on the globe, and its true diſtance from 
ſecond place, to find thereby all other places of the earth that ar 
of the ſame diſtance from the given place. Bring the given plac 
to the meridian, and elevate the pole according to the lati 
tude; then fix the quadrant of altitude in the zenith, and 
reckon upon the ſaid quadrant the given diſtance between th 
firſt and ſecond place, provided the ſame be under go « 
grees, otherwiſe uſe the ſemicircle of poſition, and making 
mark where the reckoning ends, and moving the ſaid qu 
drant or ſemicircle quite round upon the furface of the glob 
all places paſfing ander that mark are thoſe deſired. 


GEOGRAPHICAL THEOREMS. 


"5 HE latitude of any place is equal to the elevation 0 
the pole above the horizon of that place; and the el; 
vation of the equator is equal to what the latitude wants 
90 degrees. | 

"Thoſe places which lie on the equator have no latitude, 


the firſt meridian, where the longitude commences, have 1 
longitude; conſequently, that particular place of the eart 
ahh whe - 
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vhere the firſt meridian interſects the equator, has neither 
ongitude nor latitude. 

U places equally enjoy the benefit of the fun in reſpect 
of time, and are equally deprived of it. 
All places upon the equator have their days and nights of 


12 hours each, at all times of the year; for though the ſun 
declines alternately towards the north and ſouth, yet as the 


orizon of the equator cuts all the parallels of latitude and de- 
lination in halves, the ſun muſt always continue above the 
jorizon for one half a diurnal revolution about the earth, and 
or the other half below it. 

In all places of the earth between the equator and poles, 
he days and nights are of equal length, viz. 12 hours each, 
hen the ſun is in the equinoctial; for in all the elevations of 
he pole, ſhort of go degrees ( which is the greateſt ) one half 
f the equator or equinoctial will be above the horizon, and 
e other half below it. 

The days and nights are never of an equal length at any 
lace between the equator and polar circles, but when the ſun 
ters the ſigns Y (Aries) and pry for in every other 
rt of the ecliptic, the circle of the ſun's daily motion is divid- 
d into two unequal parts by the horizon. 

The nearer any place is to the equator, the leſs is the differ- 
nee between the length of the days and nights at that place; 
nd the more remote, the contrary: the circles which the fun 
eſeribes in the heaven every 24 hours, being cut by the hori- 
on _ equally in the former caſe, and more unequally in 

e latter. 
In all places lying upon any given parallel of latitude, how- 
er long or ſhort the day and night be at any one of theſe 
es, at any time of the year, it is then of the ſame length at 
the reſt; for in turning the globe round its axis (when recti- 

d according to the ft+ 's declination) all theſe places will 
ep equally frog above or below the horizon. 

The fun is vertical twice a year to every place between the 
opics; to thoſe under the tropics, once a year, but never any 
here elſe: for there can be no place between the tropics, but 
lat there will be two points in the ecliptic, whoſe Pac e 
om the equator is equal to the latitude of that place; but one 
int of the ecliptic which has a declination equal to the lati- 
de of places on the tropic which that point of the ecliptic 
uches; and as the fun never goes without the tropics, he can 
der be vertical to any place that lies without them. 

In all places lying exactly under the polar circles, the ſun, 


have "Fhen he is in the neareſt tropic, continues 24 hours above the 
the ex"Wrizon without ſerting; becauſe no part of that tropic is below 
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their horizon. And when the ſun is in the fartheſt tropic, he 
is for the ſame length of time without riſing; becauſe no part d 
that tropic is above their horizon. But all other times of th; 
year, he riſes and ſets there as in other places; becauſe all the 
circles that can be drawn parallel to the equator, between the 
tropics, are more or leſs cut by the horizon as they are farther * 
from or nearer to that tropic which is all above the horizon? 
and when the ſun is not in either of the tropics, his diurna 
courſe muſt be in one or other of theſe circles. 4 
To all places in the northern hemiſphere, the longeſt d 
and ſhorteſt night is when the ſun is in the northern tropic, ane 
the ſhorteſt day and longeſt night is when the ſun is in ta 
ſouthern tropic. In the ſouthern hemiſphere the caſe is the 
reverſe; becauſe, in the firſt inſtance, no circle of the ſunt? 
daily motion is ſo much above the horizon, and fo little below}? 
it, as the northern tropic; and none ſo little above it, and i 
much below it, as the ſouthern. In the ſecond inſtance, tdi 
contrary is the caſe. 5 
In all 4 between the polar circles and poles, the fu} 
appears for ſome number of days (or rather diurnal revo 
tions) without ſetting; and at the oppoſite time of the year, 7 
a ſimilar ſpace he does not riſe; becauſe ſome part of the eclipts? 
never ſets in the former caſe, and as much of the oppoſite pay? 
never riſes in the latter: and the nearer unto, or the more 1% 
mote from the pole, theſe places are, the longer or ſhorter & 
the ſun's preſence or abſence. 7 
If a ſhip ſets out from any port, and fails round the earth eat 
ward to the ſame port again, the people in that ſhip, in recko# 
ing their time, will gain one complete day at their return, «> 
count one day more than thoſe who reſide at the ſaid por 
becauſe, by going contrary to the ſun's diurnal motion, as 
being forwarder every evening than they were in the mcrniry 
their horizon will get ſo much the ſopner above the ſetting 1 
than if they had kept for a whole day at any particular plac 
and thus, by cutting off a part proportioned to their own motiq; 
from the length 1 every Cay, they will gain a complete day 
that ſort at their return, ARE gaining one moment of abi 
lute time more than is elapſed, during their courſe, to the peo; 
at the port. If they fail weſtward, they will reckon one e. 
leſs than the people do who reſide at the faid port; becau 
by gradually following tlie appareut diurnal motion of the ſu 
they will keep each particular day as much longer above th: 
horizon, as anfwers to that day's courſe; and thereby they 
off a whole day of abſolute time. Hence, if two ſhips ſho! 
ſet out at the ſame time from any port, and fail round the glo 
the one eaſtward and the other weſtward, ſo as to niet at th 
fame port on any day whatever, they will differ twa top 
| Ic 
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.ckoning their time, at their return. If they fail twice round 
Ne earth, they will differ four days; if thrice, ſix, &c. 


GEOGRAPHY 


8 a deſcription of the earth, as conſiſting of land and water. 
Theſe two together compoſe one round body, which is evi- 
ently proved from the voyages of many ow Oy who have 
Qually failed round it. 
LAND is either continent, iſland, peninſula, iſthmus, or 

omontory. A continent is a large tract of land containing 
veral countries, which are not from each other by 
e ſea; as Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America. An i/land 
a tract of land entirely furrounded by water; as Great Britain, 
reland, Borneo, Japan, &c. A. peninſula is a tract of land 
moſt furrounded by water; as the Morea in Greece, Jutland, 
lalacca, &c. An jfhmus is à narrow part of land, joining a 
ninfula to ſome other land; as that of Suez, which joins 
frica to Aſia; that of Corinth, which joins the Morea to 
reece; that of Darien, which connects South and North 
Lmerica, &c. A promontory is a high point of land ſtretch- 
g out into the ſea, the end of which is called a cape; as the 
apes of Good Hope, Finiſterre, Vincent, Verd, Comorin, 


brida, Horn, &c. A. coaft or More is that part of a country 


hick borders on the ſea. Mowntains are of land riſing, 
bore the adjacent country; of which the following are ſome 
the moſt remarkable: 
Dofrine — Norway and Sweden, 
Riphxan — — Ruſſia and Siberia, 
Carpathian — — Poland and Hungary, 
Pyrenean — — France and Spain, 
Alps — — Laly and Germany, 
Appenine — — Tuſcany and the Popedom, 
Taurus — — Caramania and India, 
Caucaſus — — Tartary and India, 
Nau — —  "Thibetand India, 
Lybian — — Zaaraand Egypt, 
Atlas — — Barbary and Bildulgerid, 
Moon — — Ettiopia and Monemugi, 
Apalachian — — Carolina and Louiſiana, 
Ararat — near the Caſpian Sea, 
Horeb and Sinai in Arabia, 
Lebanon — in Paleſtine, 
Peak of Teneriff in the Canaries, 


Cordeleiras des Andes South America; 


(which laſt are the higheſt in the world) 


Veſurius 


c 
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Vefſuvius } Naples, 
Etna . are Volcanoes in | ici | 
_ wy * Iceland, 
eak 0 rbyſhire in n nd 
Plinlimmon — Wales, , 


- Grampian and Tiviot Scotland. 

WATER is divided into oceans, ſeas, lakes, gulfs, ſtrai 
and rivers. An ocean is a large quantity of water, without 
entire ſeparation of its parts by land; as the Atlantic, Pacific 
the Indian, &c. A ſea is a — quantity of water, whic 
communicates with the ocean, and is confined by land; as th 
undermentioned, which are the moſt noted: 


Baltic — between Germany and Sweden, 
Cattegate — — Sweden and Denmark, 
German =— — Gr. Britain and Germany, e: 
St. George's Channel — Great Britain and Ireland, it be 
' Engliſh — Great Britain and France, Iden 
| Iriſh Sea — — Great Britain and Ireland, 
Mediterranean — Europe and Africa, 


Ethiopian — on the Coaſt of Guinea, 
Adriatic — between Italy and Turkey, 


Archipelago — — Greece and Turkey in / 
Black Ge — ., — Crimea and Tacks), 
Levant — — Syria and Natolia, 

Sea of Marmora —  _ Romania and Natolia, 
Red Sea — — Arabia and Nubia, 


White Sea — lies north of Ruſha: * 
But the Caſpian Sea between Ruſhan Tartary and P 
and the Sea of Aral in Independent Tartary, are entirely ſu 
rounded by land, having no tides or viſtble communication vi 
any ocean or other ſea; yet though many large rivers run in 
each of them, they never overflow. 
A lake is a quantity of water entirely furrounded by land 
& Lomond in Scotland, Chi in India, | 


Neagh in Ireland, Aſphaltis in Paleſtine, 
Wenner in Sweden, Elbuctara in Egypt» 
Ladoga in Ruſſia, Borneo in Negroland, 
Onega in Ruſſia, Aquilunda in — 
— in Germany, Nicaragua and Mexico in 


SUR in Swiſſerland, One Mexico, 


ario, Erie, and Supe- , W. 
Corus in Tartary, rior, in North America. Liry E 

A gulf or bay, is a part of a ſea that is furrounded "fi p » Ol 
land, except where it communicates with the main; Her 
The Bay | France and Spain, a bra 23 
of Biſcay, } 6 we coaſt of 1 of the 2 1 
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Law- Nova Scotia and New Britain, 
ence, 5 on d coalt of ; a a branch of the Atlantic; 
— New England, ditto | 
. Florida and Mexico, ditto; 
Sweden and Ruſha, a branch 
of the Baltic; 
Eaſt . 


branches of the 
1 Indian Ocean; 


California, a branch of the 
South Sea; | 
New Britain and New Wales, 


vn | a branch of the Frozen 
Ocean. 


If it be but a very ſmall part of the ſea, running up a few 


by es beween the land, it is called a creet, haven, tation, or 
land, for ſhips. A ftrait is a paſſage between a gulf and' a ſea, 


between one ocean or ſea and another; as the ſtraits of 

er, — that join the German- Sea and Engliſh Channel; 
Rar, Mediterranean and Atlantic; 

delmandel. —— Red Sea and Pacific Ocean; ; 

Is, — — Perſian Gulph and Southern Ocean; 

Sound, ——  Cattegate and Baltic Sea; 

rellan, Atlantic and Pacific Ocean; 

acca between Malacca and Sumatra in the Pacific. 

\ frith means a ſtrait or narrow part of the ſea; as Sol- 
nth, and Murray Frith in Scotland. 1 

river is a ſtteam of water riſing from a ſpring, and run- 

on in a channel, till it empties itſelf into the ſea, a lake 

ome other river; as the 

names, Severn, Humber, and Meriey, in Engiand; 

oth, Tay, Tweed, and Clyde, in Scotland; 

mannon, e, Liffy, and Barrow, in Ireland; 

Vanube, Rhine, Oder, Elbe, and Weſer, in Germany; 

ſitula, Dnieper, and Nieſter, in Poland and Ruſſia; 

ane, Loire, Rhone, Saone, and Garonne, in France; 

to, Guadalquiyer, Douro, Tajo, Guadiana, Minho, 

and Tinto, in Spain and Portugal; 

ber, Po, Adige, and Arno, in Nah 

pe- wn, Wolga, and Dwina, in Ruſſia 

ca. , Euphrates, and Oxus, in Arabia and Perſia 

ded Wk"), Oby, Irtis, Jenifſey, and Argun in Tartary; 

ain; dus, Ganges, Kiſtna and Burrampooter, in India; 
brands · tſe-Kiang and Hoangho, in China; 


t. Las 
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Nile in Abyſſinia, Nubia, and Egypt; 
Niger, Gambia, Senegal, and Bonny, in Negrolard; 
Miſſiſſippi, Ohio, and St. Lawrence, in North A. nerica; 
Plata, in Paraguay, and the Maragnon, or River of t 
Amazons (che two largeſt rivers in the world); a 
Oroonoko, in Terry Firma; — all three in 


America. 
Some of theſe diviſions may be thus compared togethe 
Land. . I. Mer. 

Continent reſembles Ocean, Roma 
Ifland — Lake, heig 
Peninſula — Gulf or Bay, Luſhar 
Iſthmus — Strait, hineſ 
Cape — Creek. reat | 

LAND is divided into four continents, viz. urkiſh 


EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, and AMERICA, wi 
iflands belonging to each. The continent of America 
generally divided into two parts, called North and Se. H 
America. Europe and Aſia lie all in the northern hem 


ere, together with ſome parts of Africa and Amer M. 

e other parts of theſe continents are in the ſouthern hen | Sw 
phere. S Jap 
The WATERS are divided into five Oceans: name Gr 
the Northern, the Atlantic or Weſtern, the Pacific or Cel 
ern, the Indian, and the Southern. 'The Northern Oc Ma 
ſtretches to the Northward of Europe, Aſia, and Amen | Ice] 
towards the north pole. The Atlantic Ocean lies bet | Ter 
the continents of Europe and Africa on the eaſt, and A | Min 
rica on the weſt; and is uſually divided into two parts, Cub 
called the North Atlantic Ocean, and the other the 80 ava 
Atlantic, or Ethiopic Ocean, and is 3000 miles wide. ir 
part of the North Atlantic Ocean lying between 8 New 
America, is often called the Weſtern Ocean. The P Trela 
Ocean, or, as it is ſometimes called, the Great South Seu WF | Cey], 
bounded by the weſtern and north-weſt ſhores of Am Forn 
and by the eaſtern and north-eaſt ſhores of Aſia; and is 100 | Aina 
miles wide. The Indian Ocean waſhes the ſhores of WM | Gilo! 
eaſtern coaſts of Africa, and thoſe of the ſouth of Aſia; Sieily 


is about 3000 miles wide. The Southern Ocean ext Timo 

to the ſouthward of Aſia and America, towards the lf | Sargi 

pole. Captain Cook penetrated farther towards this ll Cypru 

than any other circumnavigator of the globe. Jamai 
The following table exhibits the ſuperficial contents of 

whole globe in f uare miles, 60 to a de likewiſe of 

great empires _ principal iſlands, placed as they are ſub 

nate to one another in magnitude. | 


INTRODUCTION. 
The Globe — 199,512,595 ſquare miles. 
Seas and imperſe8) 
1 1 * 5 160,522,026 
ue — habitable wor $8,990,569 
| ; — — 4.456,065 
wy — — — 10,768,823 
xfrica — — 9.654.807 
merica — — 14,110,874 
Perſian empire under Darius 1,650,000 
_ 2 in its utmoſt 1,610,000 
uſhan empire — — 5,000,000 
hineſe empire — — 1,749,000 
reat Mogul empire —- 1,116,000 
wkiſh empire — —— 950,057 
55 rich dominions — 810, 000 
reſent-Perſhan empire — 800,000 
"od ſew Holland about — 5, o, ooo 
beni ( Borneo — — 228,000 
| Madagaſcar — 168,000 
Sumatra — — 129,000 
Japan — 118,000 
Great Britain — 79,712 
Celebes — — 68,400 
— 58, 500 
— 46,000 
* 42,075 
— 39,200 
— 38,400 
— 38,250 
youu 35,500 
— 28,012 
— 27,730 
— 17,000 
— 11 90 
— 10,400 
* 9,409 
— 7,800 
— 6,000 
— 6,000 


— ä—V—U— u — — 


flower-de-luce always d212t2% theanorin Mais ate lud 


_ INTRODUCTION. 
The number of  inbabi- 
tants, computed at preſent | | Europe contains 


to be in the known world, Aſia — 

is about 960 millions of Africa — 

which | America — 
New diſcovered iſlands and countries — 


There is ſcarce a greater variety in any thing than in me 
fures; not only thoſe | of: ſeparate countries differ, as ti 
French from the Engliſh, but thoſe of the ſame county 
vary, in the different provinces, and all commonly from th 
ſtandard. Thus the common Engliſh mile differs fron 
the ſtatute mile; and the French have three ſorts of league 
We ſhall here give the miles of ſeveral countries, compar 
with the Engliſh ſtatute mile, which conſiſts of 5280 fe 
1760 yards, or 8 furlongs. The Ruſſian verſt is little ma 
than 4 Engliſh. The Turkiſh, Italian, and old Roman leſla 
mile, is nearly one Engliſh. The Arabian, ancient a 
modern, is about 14 Engliſh. The Scotch and Iriſh x 
18 about 14 Engliſh. 'The Indian is almoſt 4 Engliſh. Ty 
Dutch, Spaniſh, and Poliſh, is about 3 4 Engliſh. Ty 
German is more than 4 Engliſh. The Swediſh, Danith, u 
Hungarian, is from 5 to 6 Engliſh. The French comm 
league is near 3 Engliſh ; and the Englih marine leagu 
3 Engliſh miles. 


OO MAPS. 


| is all maps the north is at top, and the ſouth at botton 
the eaſt on the right, and the weſt on the left: or, f 
be otherwiſe, it is always expreſſed either by words on al 
fide, or by a mariner's compaſs, - wherein the point d 


and proportioned to a certain ſcale, which is always ti 
from the degrees of latitude. The degrees of latatude 3 
marked on the eaſt and: welt ſides of the map, and the 
grees of longitude on the north and ſouth, To ſind 
latitude of a place on a map, draw with a pencil, or map! 
to be drawn, a parallel of latitude through the given pliqF9lours, 
and the point where this parallel cuts either of the two eth a { 
treme meridians, will ſhew the degree of latitude requſ age: 
To find the longitude of a place, draw, or imagine to be due imit 
a meridian line through the given place; and the point uepreſen 
this meridian cuts the extreme parallel at the top of the w"lages 
will ſhew the longitude required. The latitude and longgioman 
of a place being known, you may find the place in the . Sea i. 
by this method: Draw, or imagine to be drawn, a parall here tl 
latitude cutting the two extreme meridians in the degreeo! Nd de 
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ſticking up in the ſea. Sands or ſhelves are denoted y 
a great heap r pe of thoſe fand 
as they have been found to lie in the ocean, — 
fathoming — Currents of water are ſeribed by 
veral lo parallel ſtrokes, imitating a — 
courſe je Garde js repent the heads of arrows 

to the coaſts towards which the wind blows. Small f ria 
are deſcribed by a fingle, crooked, waving line; and laꝶ 
rivers by ſuch double ind treble lines made ſtrong and black 
Bridges are diſtinguiſhed by a double line croſs the rivers. 
| rand Divyfions of the Earth, as known to the Ancients, 

EuroPE contained Scandinavia, Finningia, part of $4 
matia, Cimbrica-Cherſoneſus, Infulz-Amodes, and Thule « 
the north; Germania, another of Sarmatia; Gally 
Tranſalpina, Rhetia, Vindelicia, oricum, part of Pannoni 
Dacia, Britannia, and Ierne, in the middle; and Ibe 
Talia, the reſt of Pannonia; Illyricum, Meœſia, Ormcia c 
Thraſia, to the ſouth. 

Asi was divided into Scythia, or Sarmatia-Afiatica, i 
cluding 72 — Colchis, or Iberia, and — 2 
north; Aſia-Minor, Armenia, Syria, Meſopotam an 
Ar rcania, BaQriana, — wag Babylonia, 8 

"> » ge ey Drangiana, Perſia, Caramania, Gedroſia, 
ps n and Serica or Sina, in the middle; 
Arabia and the two peninſulas of India, to the ſouth. 
AFxica contained Mauritania-Tingitana and Czfan 
Numidia, Africa-propria, 3 — comprehending Cy — 
and Marmarica; Egyptus, the Gætuli, Garamantes, Naſamont 
and Pſylli on the north; Lybia-Deſerta, or Interior ful 
vided 1 _ the Atlantes, Phauruſii, Nigritiz, with Nubia 
Ethiopia in the middle: the Leuczthiopes, Erembi 
Troglodytz, and Blemmyes, to the ſouth.—AukRIcA 
vaknown till the 15th century. 


Correſpondence of ſome of the remarkable Places in and 
and modern Geography 8.4 icularly of Britain. 
F. ſtands for province; K. Kingdom; D. LA y; 1 Iſland; 

C. City ; &. River. 


| 


ANCIENT. MoDERN. 
Achaia Part of Livadia P. 
Abona Avon R. 
Adriaticus Sinus Gulf of Venice 
Ægæum. Mare l Sea 
Egina 1 L 
- Zmodes = Funen, Alſen, &c. 


Eoliæ Lipari iſles 


ed y ANGtENT. 


DTAacius Sinus 
rs, nderida 
ts. rabicus Sinus 
+ 82 que Calidæ, Or Solis 
ule 
Zan rgentoratum 


nom nconium 


menia maj 
A, 1 rmenia minor 
rſinoe 
ca, na . 
on tif uguſta Trinobantum 
Im eares 
uf biz 


2 
| us 2 
llama E ſtuarĩium 


amayentum 


2 dum Promontorium 

amoi ; 

r uh erium Aſtuarium or 

bia u Podotria 

mbi ona : 

CA dlerium Promontorium 
dringia 
Ph enes 

} 6 iphorus Cimmerius 


in. — Thracius 


emetonacæ 
metenracum 
zantium 

caria | © 
aum, or Galatum 
edonia 

be 


n, Kc. 


mum 
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MovDrrn. 


| Mount Gibel 


Tripali and Tunis K. 
| HIS R 

Georgia P. 

Britain I. 

Elbe R 

Savoy D. 

Gulph of Larta 
Eaſtbourne T. 


- Red Sea 


Rofs 

Tur comania P . 
Aladulia P. 

Suez A 

Curdiſtan P. 
London C. 

Majorca and Minorca I. 
See Scandinavia 
Holland P. 
Guadalquiver R. 
Mouth of the Merſey R. 
Daventry T. 
Dungſby Head 
Monmouth T. 


Frith of Forth 


P art of Livadia P . 
Cape Cornwall 
1 * 
n r . 3 
} Straits of Caffa | 
Straits of Conſtantinople 


Overborough . 
Old Penrith T. 
Conſtantinople C. 
1 * 

eb 4 
Sealand K. 
Gibraltar C. 
Wales P. 


annogenium, or Bravinium Ludlow T. 


8 dolanum, 9 Malden T. 
| Cantabria 


—— ̃— _ 


- _— 
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Ancient. | Mapzzn. 
Cantabria . Biſcay P. 
82 | Promontorium North Foreland. 

Ca R Scarpanto I. 
Caſpium 3 | Sea of Sala, or Baku 
Caſtra Exploratorum Netherby T. 
Caucaſiz Porte Derbent P. 
Celticum Promontorium Cape Finiſterre 
Caſſiterides  * Scully Iſles 
Cataracto + - Catarick T. 
Cauſennz Ancaſter T. 
Cenionis Oſtia Falmouth-haven 
Cerne Madagaſcar I. 
Chalcis f Negropont I. 
Chaldæa Eyraco Arabic P. 
Cherſoneſus Cimbrica Jutland P. 

; Cherſoneſus Taurica Crim Tartary P. 
Clauſentum Southampton T. 
Clota, or Glota Æſtuarium Frith of Clyde 
Coccium Ribcheſter T. 
Colania Lanerk T. 
Colonia Colcheſter T 
Codanonia Zealand I. 
Colchis, or Iberia | Mingrelia and Georgia 
Colonia 'Allobrogum Genera C. 
Colonia Agrippinæ Cologne C. 
Condate Northwich T. 
Corinthiacus Sinus Gulf of Lepanto 
Cos Lango I. 
1 Cape Spartel 
Crete | Candia I. 
Culiacum Cape Comorin 
Cunetio Marl h Ts 
Concangium Kendall T. 
Corinium Cirenceſter T. 
Cyrnus Corſica I. 
Cytheron Cerigo I. | 

. __ © Moldavia, Wallachia, 
Len and Tranſylvania P 
Damaſcus Damas, or Sham C. 
Damnonium Promontorium The Lizard point 

- Danum Doncaſter K. 
Delos J Sailles I. 

Deva, or Deuna * Cheſter C. 

Deva Dee, R. near Aberdeen 


Diva Dee, R. Near Kirkcudb 1 bs 
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des 
Utany 


J-ranas Texalorum Aberdeen C. 
Dioſcoridu f Zocotra I. 
Dubræ Dover T. 
11711717 Skye I. 
Dunum Tees R. 


gia | 


Durnovaria Dorcheſter T. 
Durobrivæ Rocheſter C. 
durocobrive Dunſtable T. 
hurocornovium Cirenceſter T. 
hurolevum Milton T. 
Purolipons Cambridge C. 
hurovet num, or Darvenum Canterbury C. 
bodia ; Alderney L 
boracurn Vork C. 

buſus Yvica I. 
piocum Hexham T. 
dum Promontorium Mull of Cantyre 
pheſus | A jaſalouc G 
pirus Larta and Chimera. P. 
1 Po K. 


ibea 
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Tuſcany D. 
Negropont I. 


phrates | Forat R. 
npus Fretum - The Channel of Negropont 
Ixinus Pontus | Black, or Euxine Sea 
nunatæ Inſulæ Canary Iſles 
drantuicorum Sinus Burlington Bay 

des e 
Utanum Fretum Strait of Gibraltar 
tulia a Bildulgerid P. 

cum Appleby T. 

darum 8 Ghent C. 

geticus Sinus Bay of Bengal 

amantes Deſarts of Zaara 

mna Garonne R. 

Glouceſter C. 


Abergavenny T. 

Part of Livadia P. 
Straits of the Dardanelles 
Swiſſerland P. | 
Cape de Verde Iſlands 


canum Mare Sea of Sala, or Baku 


Spain K. alſo Georgia, &c, P. + 
Ebro a EY 5 


Ireland I. 
9 R. 


myricum 
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Illyricum 


Iſca 
Iſca 
Iſchalis 
Iſter 
Iſurium 


+ Ithata 
Itura ZAſtuarium 


Lacedzmon 
Lactodorum 
Lemanæ 
Lemanus Lacus 


Lemnos 


Leſbos 

Leucarus 

Leucas 

Leucopibia 

Liburnia 

Liger 

Liguria 

Ligurnus Portus - 

Linde Coritanorum 

Londinium 

Longovicus 

Lotharingia 

Lugdunum Celtarum 

Lugdunum Batavorum 

Luguvallium 

Lybia Propria 

1 Deſerta 
agiovintum 

Mancdnium ' 


Maredunum 


Mauritania 
Mediolanum 
Melita 
Meſopotamia 
Metaris ÆEſtuarium 
Moeſia ſuperior . 


- Moeſia inferior 


Mona 
Nigritize 
Noguntium - 
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Croatia, Dalmatia, $6 
-4 vonia, and Bofnia P. 
aerleon T. 
Exe R. or Exeter C. 
Ilcheſter T. 
Danube R. 
Aldborough T. 

Iſola del Compare, « 
j Thiachi I. 
Solway Frith 
Miſitra C. 


Towceeſter T. 


Lyme T. 
Lake of Geneva 
Stalimene I. 
Metelin I. 


Glaſtonbury T. 


St. Maura I. 
Wigton T. 
Croatia P. 
Loire R. 
Genoa P. 
Leghorn C. 
Lincoln C. 
London C. 
Lancaſter T. 


Lorrain P. 


Lyons C. 
Leyden C. 


Carliſle T. 
Barca P. 


Taara P, 


Fenny Stratford T. 

Mancheſter T. 

Carmarthen T. 

Fez and Morocco K. 

Drayton T. 

Malta I. 

Diarbec P. - 

Boſton Deep. 

Servia P. 

Bulgaria P. 

Angleſea and Man T. 

Inhabitants of Negroland 

Mentz C. | 
Non 
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| , Part of Bavaria P. and | 
DrIcum Auſtria D. | 
rantum Peninſula ull of Galloway | 


viqmagus, or Neomagus Croydon T. 

9 Algiers K. 

midia Nova | Bildulgerid P. 

apitarum Promontorium St. David's Head 

cades % Orkneys 

rinum Promontorium Lizard Point 

ellum Promontorium Spurnhead 

lus Po R. | 

myra Theudemor, or Tadmor C. 


05 4 


us Mæotis Sea of * or Zabach 
nnonia 5 Hungary K. 
mos Palmoſa I. 
oponneſus Morea P. 
is Sinus Gulf of Balſora 
s Aclii Newcaſtle upon Tyne T. 
tes J Windſor T. 
us Adurnus Portſmouth T. 
us Novus Rye Harbour 0 
pontis N Sea of Marmora 
ge, or Ratæ Leiceſter T. 
oltathybius Wye R. 
num i Chicheſter C. 
mlbium | Reculver T. 
Wo. R. * | 
Griſons, ol, and 
of I:aly P. g 
nus - Rhine R. 
danus Rhone R. 
4 dunum | Warrington T. 
7 homagus Roan or Rouen C. 
con Fiumecino or Luſo R. 
k dium Wem T. 
: pe or Ritupæ Richborough 'T, , 
udia | ' Savoy D. 
11 Severn R. 
tum | Morvedro C. 
ninius Sinus Gulph of Engia 
NS Ws ©” ew = 
robr1 Amiens C. 


| == K. Great 
2 artary P. South part of 
Muſcovy D. Livonia P. 
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AxCitnT. 
Scandinavia 


Scythia, or Sogdiana 
Segontium | 
Sequana 
Serica, or Sina 
Seteia /Eſtuarium 
Siculum Fretum 
Sidon 
Sinus Magnus 
Sogdiana 
vorbiodunum. — 
Talapis 
Tamare 
Taurinum 
Don A ſtuarium 
agus 
Tanais = 
Taprobana 
Theſſalia 
'Thracia 
'Thule 
Tigurum 
Toiſobius 
Traſimenus Laeus 
Trinacria | 
Tripontium 
Tyrrhenum Mare 
Tyrus | 
. Ul 
D 0 | 
Uxela 
Vagniacæ 
Vanduara 

q Vectis 
Vedra 3 
Verolamium or Urolanium 
Venta Belgarum 
Venta Simenorum, of 

. Icenorum 

Veſuvius 
Vindelicia 0 
Vindomis 


Voliba 
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Seine R. 


China, empire of, or Tancu 
* 
ce R. in Cheſt 


Mouth of 
Strait of Meſſina 

Said C. x 
Bay-of Siam 

Zagatay, or Uſbec P. 
Old darum To . 
Sheppy I. 

Salta T. 

Turin C. 

Frith of Tay. 

Tago R. 

Don R. 

Ceylon I. 

Janna P. 

Romania P. 


Iaceland I. 


Zurich C. 
Conway R. 


Lake of Perugia 
Sicily I. 


Rugby T. 


Sea of Tuſcany 
1 | 
Liſbon C. 

Wroxeter T. 


Exeter C. or Leſtwithid] 


Northfleet T. 
Paiſley T. 
Wight I. 
yas” Ks 
St.Albans T 
Wincheſter C. 


Caiſter T. 


Mount Soma N 
Swabia and Part of Bavana 
Farnham T. 

| Ong or 


Grampound T. y 
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22458 ght Primary Planets, with our attendant Moon, in the Solar Syſtem. 
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O SE = 65 1 8 5 : - Miles. from the Sun. the Sun. Orbit. |equator|bit. Or 
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ry near the common centre of Gravity, ſeems to us fixed 
te middle. 

The moon is diſtant about 240,000 miles from the em 
which continuing its progreſhve motion at the ſame tin 
cauſes 29 days, 12 hours, and 44 minutes to elapſe bety; 
each new Moon, being the period when it returns to 
{ame meridian on the earth, or when they are in conjux 
tion, or ſituated nearly in a ſtrait line with the Sun, 6 
Moon being in the middle. 

In this poſition, when the moon's ſhadow falls on d 
earth it cauſes an eclipſe of the fun : but when the moon} 
at the full then the earth is in the centre, and if her ſhad 
falls on the moon it occaſions an eclipſe there, for this gle 
reflects the ſun's light on the moon in a ſimilar manner! 
but ſtronger than what the moon does here. Beſides 


thing 
ſouth 
eye d. 
of 30 
ſcope: 
** 
prove 


aforementioned 9, there are 13 others, called moons, whi — 
move round 3 of the planets, and alſo revolve with the , 
round the ſun; of theſe ſecondary bodies Jupiter has 4, \ I 5 
turn 7, and the Georgium Sidus 2. c uk 
jupiter. is ſurrounded by phœnomena reſembling clo. Fa 
ſtiled belts by aſtronomers; Saturn is alſo encompaſſed by * 4 
broad luminous ring, or rather two rings on the ſame plu 4 15 
at a conſiderable diſtance from each other. rw 
Venus during one part of the year is our morning f = 
and at another part ſhines in the evening; it is to us e 
brighteſt, of all the planets, except the moon, like which, 
increaſes and wains, and has ſometimes been obſerved to & 
a ſhadow in the night, and may often be ſeen in the day m. ©* 
Mercury, which alſo has phaſes like the moon, and Ve,“ 70 
are ſtiled inferior or interior-planets, becauſe their orbits; 
within that of the earth, between it and the ſun, thong 
£00 great. a diſtance ever to occaſion an eclipſe. Mars, wo 
piter, Saturn, and the Georgium Sidus, are ſuperior or ext 3 
planets, the track of their paths being beyond the earth. : 
The axis of the earth is not exactly parallel to that e 
orbit, elſe the ſame parts would be conſtantly towards * 
ſun in each revolution; and there could not be any vid =p 
tudes of the ſeaſons, or inequality between days and nig 3 
The track is not exactly round, but in that of an oval cf D 
ſtiled an ellipſis. 8 46 
The angle made by the ecliptic with the equator, 15 4 For 
ſtantly leſtening at the rate of near one minute in a centuiciene, 
ſo that if this globe exiſts for 140,000 years the two cura oD. 
will agree with the ſun, and make equal day and night Ws. 6d 


many ages. There is likewiſe a ſmall retrograde mot!0! 
the equinoctial points of about 50 ſeconds in the year, 


g 


—— — 2 
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xed Me ccaſions a variation in the longitude of the ſtars; and a devi- 


nion is alſo obſerved in the parallel of the earth's axis, by 
hich it is directed towards different points of the heavens,and 
in 25,920 years would completely revolve round the ecliptic. 

Almoſt all the fixt ſtars are believed to be ſuns of other 


» ear 
je tim 
betwe 


5 tems, and have been by Aſtronomers compriſed in 80 ſigns 
oer conſtellations, ſuppoſed to reſemble various animals and 
un "Withings, viz. the 12 Conn of the zodiac, 36 northern and 32 
on outhern conſtellations. The ſtars to be diſcerned by the naked 
moor WE] do not exceed 1000 Mr. Flamſtead publiſh'd a catalogue 
„ (1:49! 3999, including ſuch as then could be perceived by tele- 
r * but the late diſcoveries of Dr. Herchel have given 
— realon to 2 there are 75 millions within view of his im- 
ide Mrored glaſſes. 
WW Sirius Ir the Dog Star 1s_ reckoned by Aſtronomers to 
th e the neareſt fixed ſtar to our earth, and his diſtance has been 
12 calculated by Mathematicians at 2 billions and 200,000 mil- 
+ "Whons of miles Altho? the earth's path is 190 millions of miles 
coal diameter yet the diſtance or appearance of a fixt ſtar does 
0 a ſeem ſenſibly affected when the earth has approached that 
me pull bece nearer to tt, Light which goes at the rate of 193,939 
2 2 in a ſecond of time, is 84 minutes in reaching this globe 
Ane om the fun, takes many weeks in travelling to us from the 
* ars. Sound would not arrive in leſs than 50,000 years, and 
which, | einnon ball flying at the rate of 480 miles an hour would 
ed Zoo, ooo years in its paſſage. 
Jay-tin Comets are fiery bodies followed by a train or tail, mov- 
mew = round the fun in all directions, in very oblong curves and 
orbits WM uncertain b 21 in the whole are reckoned of which 
thou e periodical revolutions of only 3 have been any way aſ- 
Mars, Wand, returning at intervals of 75, 129, and 576 years. 
or exten” ne which appear'd laſt in 1680 is perhaps the moſt remark- 
earth, ble: Sr. Iſaac Newton reckon'd its heat to be 2000 times 
that of '<ater than red hot iron, which from its ſize would take 
wards £22290 years to cool, tho? it! returns in only 575, its greateſt 
any vid Litince from the ſun was eſtimated at 11200 millions of 
nd nig iles and its neareſt approach 49,000, its velicity then at 
oval e ooo miles an hour and the ſun from it at that time would 


eem 40,000 tames larger than to us. 


or, , For other Problems, and fuller information reſpecting the 
a centWences of Geography and warns", ſee Molixkux's Ix- 
two CIETRODUCTION TO THE Us E OF THE Gronks, in 12mo, price 


d night Ws. 6d. ſe wed, to be had from the Publiſher ofthis Work. 
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e of Latitude, the Number of Geo. 


wering to one Degree of L 
uator. And alſo, the Velocity per 
with which every Parallel of Latitude is moved by the 
Earth's Diurnal Rotation, in Engliſh Miles. 


Shewing, in every De 
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Deg. of Lat. 


Engliſh Miles. 


Velo. per Min. 
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Velo. per Min. 
Englith Miles. 
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17,25 [3 


1722 [37] 4792 
17,18 [38] 47,28 


17,13 [39 
I 7,08 40 
41 

| 
10,97 42 
16,90 43 


16,75 

16,67 4 
15559 4) 
16,50 48 
16,40 49 
16,30 [50 
16,19 51 
16,08 52 
15,97 '53 


15,85 '54| : 


15,72 55 
15,59 56 
15,46 57 


15,32 58 


15,17 59 


15,02 60 


16,83 44 
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51,43 | 14487 
50, 88 [4971 62 
50,32 
49,74 
4915 
48,54 
46,62 | 13,48 
45,96 | 13,29 
| 45,28 13, og 
44,52 |} 12,89 
43,88 | 12,65 
43,16 12,48 
4243 | 12,27 
41,08 | 12,05 
40,92 | 11,83 
40,15 | 11,61 
39,30 | 11,38 
38,57 | 11,15 
3773 | 10,92 
36,94 | 10,08 
36,11 | 10,44 
35,26 | 10,20- 
34-41 | 995 
33»55 | 9,70 
32,07 | 9,45 
31,79 9,19 
30,90 | 8,93 
30,00 | 8,67 
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E U R. O P E. 


HE earth is divided into four quarters, Europe, Aſia, 
Tae and America. Europe, though the leaſt in 
ſize, is the quarter where the arts, whether of utility or or- 
nament, and the ſciences, both military and civil, have been 
brought to the greateſt degree of perfection, and is ſituated 
between*ro degrees welt and 65 caſt longitude from London, 
and between 36 and 72 degrees north — bounded by 
the Frozen Ocean on the north, by Aſia on the eaſt, by the 

lediterranean Sea on the ſouth, which divides it from Africa, 
and by the Atlantic Ocean on the weſt, which ſeparates it | 
rom America; being about 3000 miles long, and 2500 | 
road, and containing 2,627,574 ſquare miles. The go- 
ernments of Europe are chiefly monarchical, but exceed- 

ngly more eaſy and gentle than thoſe of Aſia and Africa. | 

he principal ſovereignties in it are the following: The em- 1 
res of Germany, Ruſſia, and Turkey; the kingdoms of 

eat Britain and Ireland, Spain, Portugal, Sweden, Den- 

ark, Hungary, Bohemia, Pruſha, Sardinia, Naples, and | 
icily (which laſt are termed the Two Sicilies) and the 

'opedom of Rome; the Republics of France, Venice, Unit- 
d Netherlands, Swiſſerland, the Grifons, Genoa, Genera, 
acca, and the ſmaller ones of St. Marino and Ragufa. 
ext to theſe may be reckoned the electorates of Germany 
hoſe princes chooſe the emperor; of whom the three firſt are 
piritual and all the others temporal princes, viz. 
Mentz, Triers, Cologn; Bohemia, Saxony, Brandenburg, 
alatine and Bavaria, and Hanover, or Brunſwick Lunenburg. 
There are, beſides theſe, no leſs than 3oo ſubaltern ſov- 
'pnties in Germany, Italy, &c. whofe poſſeſſors, whether 
ritual, as — and biſhops; or temporal, as land- 
Faves, dukes, princes, marquiſſes, counts, &c. though they 
e tributaries or feoffees to the emperor, or ſome other ſupe- 
or prince, have ſupreme authority in their own eſtates. 

Of the ſpiritual, the moſt conſiderable are, The grand 
ater of the Teutonic order; the grand maſter of Malta; the 
rev! we of Malta, alſo called grand prior of Germany; the 
chbiſnop of Saltſburg, and * biſhops in CT ; 
1 6 
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the abbots and princes of Fulda in Germany, and St. Gallen Leſſs 
in Swiſſerland. 
Of the temporal, the moſt conſiderable are, The archduke . 


of Auſtria in W the great duke of Tuſcany in Itah; 
the landgraves of Hefle in Germany; the dukedoms of Mo. "Ys 
dena, Milan, and Mantua, poſſeſſed by the houſe of Auſta;Wryner 


Parma and Placentia, ſubject to a prince of the houſe of Bou. W7..1,. 
bon, in Italy; the- dukes of Mecklenburg, Saxe Weimy, 
Eiſnach, Gotha, &c. in Germany; and the duke of Cour: 
land in Poland; the princes of Anhalt, Hohenzollern, Na. 
ſau, Furſtemburg, &c.; the marquiſſes of Baden, Cullenback, Matar, 
Anſpach, &c.; the counts of Hanau, Solms, Waldeck, &c. . 
in 7 Beſides theſe, there are the Hoſpodars dorf. 
Walachia and Moldavia, dependant on the Grand Signior, &, | 


Diviſions of Europe from Weſt to Eaſt. 
Capital Cities. 


Yvica, 


£ . .  C Denmark, Copenhagen. 
8 Daniſh dominions Norway, Bergen.  - 
A?) Sweden — — Stockholm. 
© { Ruſha or Muſcovy — Peterſburg. 
Netherlands — — Amſterdam, Bruſſels. 
s | Germany — — Vienna. 
2 | Auſtrian dominions — Prague, Preſburg. 
5 4 King of Prufha's = 
2 1 : — Berlin, in Germany. 1. T 
France ART. — Paris. dea, be 
8 wiſſerland — = Hern. arch 1 
ctw 
[Portugal — — Liſbon. * 
23] Spain _ — Madrid. rance i: 
S } Italy — — Rome, d only 
wx { Turkey _ — Conſtantinople. ance; 
Princibal European Iſlands. | her 
In the Atlantic Ocean, near the north of- Europe. it ! t 


Subject to Uthe I 


Greenland, famous for its whale fiſhery, 2. D k 1. Gi 
Iceland, and Ferro Iſles — * — enen. 4 * 
Near the middle of Europe. "ig 

Capital Cities. WF Zabac 

Ireland, B ». Great Brita a; 6. 


i Scotland, Edinburgh, 
Great Britain, 4 England; London 
Wales 
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Leſſer Britiſh Iſles, viz. Shetland Iſles, Hebrides or Weſ⸗ 
tern Iſles, Orkneys, Man, Angleſea, Lundy, Scilly Iſles» 
Wight, Jerſey, Guernſey, Sark, Alderney, Canvey, Shep- 
ar; py, Ramſey, &c. 


Mo- ' Subject to 

on — 4, : in the Bu. Denmark. 

mu, In the Mediterranean. 

Our. Chief. T owns. 

Naß Yvica, Yvica, 

ack, W Majorca 0 Majorca | Spain. 

xc. ¶ Minorca Port Mahon, | 

S 0 Corſica, Baſtia, King of Great Britain 

„c. WSardinia, Cagliari, King of Sardinia. 
Sicily, 53 King of the two Sicilies. 
Malta, Valletta, Knights of Malta. 


el. 
\rchipelago Iſlands, viz. Candia, Cyprus, Stalimene, Mete- 
lin, Rhodes, Negropont, Tenedos, Scyros, Scio, Samos, 
Palmoſa, Paros, Cerigo, Santorin, &c. ſubject to Turkey; 
and in the Adriatic, or Gulf of Venice, Luſiena, Corti, 


Cephalonia, Zante, St. Maura, Pago, and Leucadia,. 
ſels. lubje& to Venice. 2 g | 
g. The principal Seas, Gulfs, and Straits in Europe. 
any 1. The White Sea, to the north-weſt of Ruſſa; 2. the Iriſy 


dea, between Great Britain and Ircland, Yhe ſouth part of 
mach is called St. George's Channel; 3. man Ocean, 
between Germany and Great Britain; 4. Baltic Sea, on the 
valts of Sweden, Denmark, Germany, and Pruſſia; (its en- 
rance is called the Sound); 5. Englith Channel (often call- 
d only the Channel) between the fouth of England and 
. rancez 6. Bay of Biſcay, between France and Spain; 7. 
lediterranean Sea 2 the Great Sea in / the Old Teſta- 
ent) between the ſouth of Europe and Africa: the entrance 
it is through the Strait of Gibraltar: the eaſt part is calls. 
% WE the Levant. Its parts are, 5 
1. Gulf of Venice, between Italy and Turkey; 
rk. 2. Archipelago, and ? between Turkey in Europe and 
3. Sea of Marmora, 5. Tarkey in Aha; 4. Black Sea, 
aween the ſouth-caſt of Europe and Aſia; 5. Sea of Azoph, 
Zabach, near the ſouth-ealt part of Europe / between it and 
ia; 6. Dardanelles, a ſtrait, joining the Archipelago to the 
4 of Marmora y 7. Strait of Conſtantinople, joining the 
aof Marmora to the Black Sea; 8. Strait of Caffa, joining 
back Sea to the Sea of Azoph, 
a C 6 DENMARK, 
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D E N M A R K, 


ITUATED between 8 and 11 degrees eaſt longitude, 
and 54 and 58 degrees north latitude, is bounded by th: 
Scaggerac Sea, or entrance into the Baltic, which divides i 
from Norway, on the north; by the Sound, which divides i 
from Sweden, on the eaſt; by „u and the Baltic, on the 
ſouth; and by the German Sea, which divides it from Grez 
Britain, on the weſt; being 240 miles long, and 114 broad; 
containing about 15,000 ſquare miles, and above 1,000,00 
inhabitants; but the population of all the Daniſh dominions i 
about 2,02 3,000 ſouls, upon a ſurface of 182,500 ſquare mile, 
The territories which compoſe the kingdom of Denmark ar 


Jutland, in the weſt, whoſe chief town is Wyburg. 
, ÞSlefwick, or South Jutland — S. W. Sleſwick. 
Zealand, Copenbager 
Funen, | Odenſee. 
Fualſter, Nikoping. 
Laland, ö Iſlands, S. whoſe chief Naxkaw. 
Femeren, Towns are Borge. 
> | Sunderbury, 
den, Stege. 
a Bornholm, 3 


— 
Or it may be divided ineo — two large Iſlands — ſmall iſland 
and a peninſula; not any one of which is ſeparately call 
by the name of Denmark. — The two large iſlands are Zealad 
and Funen. Zealand is of a round figure, about 60 miles i 
diameter, and is divided into 26 territories; the whole ilar 
containing 13 towns and cities, 12 caſtles, and 347 pariſhe 
The capital of this iſland, and of the kingdom, is Copenhage! 
a large popu lous city, which makes a magnificent appearan 
at a iſfarcce, It is very. ſtrong, and defended by rampa 
with a caſtle, for the defence of its port. It contains ten paril 
churches, beſides nine others, belonging to the Calviniſts a 
other perſuaſions; and is adorned by ſeveral public and prin: 
laces, an univerfity, and ſome hoſpitals. tes ſtreets are 1! 
in number; and its inhabitants amount to near 100,00 
The houſes in the prineipal ſtreets are built of brick, and int 
lanes chiefly of timber. But the chief glory of Copenhagen 
its harbour, which admits indeed of only one ſhip to enter 
a time; but is capable of containing 500. Several of the ſtres 
have canals, and quays for ſhips to lie cloſe to the houſes; a 
its naval arſenal is faid far to exceed that of Venice. A pe 
of Copenhagen, named Chriſtianſhafen, is built on a ſmall iſla! 
4 miles long and two broad, called Amak; which is inhabit 
by deſeendants of a colony from Eaſt Frieſland, who 2 
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je peculiar privileges, and wear the ancient dreſs of their 
fathers. In Zealand alſo are the towns of Roſchild, Sora, 
nenburg, and Elfinoor, an open place near the Sound, 
ere all ſhips that paſs and repaſs pay toll. The fineſt 
ace belonging to his Daniſh maj ſty, lies about 20 Engliſh 
es from Copenhagen, and is called Fredericſburg: and two 
les from Elſinoor is another ſmall royal palace built, it is ſaid, 
me place where formerly ſtood the ye of Hamlet's fa- . 
r. In an adjoining garden is ſhewn the ſpot where, accord- 
to the common tradition, that prince was poiſoned. 

In the park of Jagersburg is a royal country seat ſtiled the 
-rmitage remarkable for the diſpoſition of its apartments and 
ity of the furniture, more particularly for a machine which 
reys the diſhes to and from the King's table in the ſecond 


TV. 
The iſland of Funen is about 38 miles long, and 32 broad, 
is divided into 26 territories. 'The principal towns are 
lenſee and Newburg. 
Jutland, the peninſula, lying between the North Sea and the 
tic, is ſituated between 54 and 58 degrees north latitude, 
8 and 11 degrees eaſt longitude, It is divided into the 
th and ſouth; the north part has retained the name of Jut- 
d, and is 155 miles long, and 98 broad; but in ſome places 
ly 40; and the ſouthern diviſion, which borders upon Ger- 
ny, is called the duchy of Sleſwick. The capital places in 
land are, * Wyburg, Aarhuus, Riber, and Holdin- 
n; through which laſt * all the cattle that are tranſported 
Germany paſs, and where the toll is received, which amounts 
ually to upwards of 200,000 rixdollars. 
The duchy of Sleſwick is 70 miles long and 63 broad, con- 
ning 14 cities, 13 caſtles, and 278 pariſhes. this duchy 
lituated the ſtrong fortreſs of Rendſburg, on the river Eyder, 
poled to have been the boundary of the Roman empire. 
his is a fine fruitful country, and is neither a part of Germany 
Denmark, but a ſovereign principality of itſelf. 
Denmark is in general a flat country; and has no very con- 
lerable mountains or lakes, nor rivers, except the Eyder and 
ave. The air is extremely cold in winter, and the heat very 
nſiderable in ſummer. The tranfitions from heat to cold are 
ſudden, that ſpring and autumn are ſcarcely known here. 
e ſoil, however, is very good for corn and paſture. Here 
* abundance of fiſh, eſpecially herrings, as alſo many wild 
1s; and ſeveral kinds of wild beaſts, ſuch as ſtags, elks, 
ars, and hares. The chief commodities of the country are 
black cattle, nayal ſtores, tallow, hides, &c. The country 


43 | EUROPE. \ 
is greatly improved of late years: eommerce flouriſhes ay Went E. 
Baltic trade is double what it was 40 years ago. repreſen 
The people in general are given to intemperance, bu i human 
eating and drinking, eſpecially the latter. The peaſant, wn, bigt 
were formerly conſidered as the property of the landholgry; the 
gow enjoy a greates degree of freedom. nd-glal 


Before the year 1660, the legiſlative power was lodged ivory: 
the ſtates of Denmark, and the executive power in the fa upon 
of which the king was no more than preſident. [In time Jud to [ 
war, indeed, he was general of the ſea and land forces; He blin 
he could neither raiſe men nor money, nor make war or en diſce 
without the concurrence of the ſtate : but the king of Demmi htl 
is now as abſolute as any prince in Europe. His titles ar req 

ed the 


King of Denmark and Norway, of the Goths and Vanda 
duke of Sleſwick, Holſtein, Stormar, and Ditmarſh; ex 6 
Oldenburg ang Delmenhorſt. His eldeſt ſon is ſtiled Prins 
Royal. The orders of knighthood are, the Elephant a 
Daneburg... 

The military#force of the Daniſh dominions conſiſts of nen 


ITU 
J tude 
the F 


70,000 men including the militia, the navy of 36 ſhips of the puntain 
line, and 18 frigates; but many of theſe are old and unſerices 1 
tes it 


ble. About 11,000 ſeamen and 5,600 marines are regiltcred 
5000 of whom are in conſtant pay. The annual revenue a 
mounts to very little more than 1,000,000]. 
The laws of this country make- only one quarto volume; as 
fo plain that they are ſuited to the meaneſt capacity; ad il 
ſuits muſt be determined within one year and a month. Only 
one apothecary is allowed to a town, except in Copenhagen, 
where two are permitted. The religion of the country u 
been Lutheran fince the year 1522, when the inhabitants en» 
braced the confeſhon of Augſburg. The biſhops, whoſe bil 
neſs is only to ſuperintend the other clergy, have no mark d 
re-eminence, except in dreſs, and their revenues are moderat: 
he biſhop of Zealand is regarded as metropolitan; and has 
under him thoſe of Funen, Aarhuus, Riber, Aalborg, ad 
Wyburg.” a | 
Denmark has two Univerſities, one at Copenhagen ad 
another at Keyl, two Academical Colleges at Soroe and Odet- 
lee, and thirty two great ſchools in the principal towns. 
Among the 2 of his Daniſh majeſty's dominions ue 
ſome ancient inſcriptions on rocks, generally thought to be tit 
original manner of writing; and alſo, Both there and in Swede 
are many circular ranges of (tones, ſimilar to ſome antiquities 
the-Britiſh iſlands. The village of Anglen, lying between 
Flenſburg and Sleſwick, is alſo eſteemed a curioſity, as ging 
name to the Angles, or Anglo-Saxons, the progenitors of 
g:-0 pres 
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ſent Engliſh. In the Muſeum Regium at Copenhagen, is 
preſentation, by iron wire, of the veins and arteries of 
human body; all of them appearing in their natural ſitu- 
on, bigneſs, and colours: an artificial human ſkeleton of 
ry; the right hand graſps a large ſcythe, and the left holds 
ad- glaſs: a model of a ſhip, with her maſts and fails all 
ory : and a cabinet of ivory and ebony, very beautiful to 
K upon, and admirably well contrived within. This laſt 
Lid to have been the work of a Daniſh mechanic when 


de blind. Near the lake of Badſtrup, a cavern has lately 
n diſcovered, four ells in length, and three in breadth, 


als. m which a vaulted paſſage opens to the eaſtern ſide of the 
u and is ſuppoſed to be one of thoſe ancient burial, places 


ed the Giants Chamber. 8 
NORWAY. 


ITUATED between 58 and 71 degrees north Jati- 
J tude, and 5 and 15 degrees ealt longitude, is bounded 
the Frozen Ocean on the north; by a long chain of 
puntains, called the Dofrine Hills, which divide it” from 
jeden, on the eaſt; by the Scaggerac Sea, which ſepa- 
tes it from Denmark, on the ſouth; and-by the Atlantic 
ue en on the welt; being about 750 miles in length, and 170 
breadth ; contains about 72,800 ſquare miles, and in- 
ding Daniſh” Lapland, is 1000 miles long, 300 broad, 
aßſts of 158,400 ſquare miles, and contains 723,000 inha- 
nts. It is divided into Wardhuys, to the north, which. 
udes Daniſh Lapland; Drontheim, and Bergen in the 
ddle; and Anflo on the ſouth. The x bi. cities are, 


$1 L 
ts en ergen, the capital of the kingdom; Aggerhuys, the chief 
e bal en of Anſlo; Stavanger, Drontheim, Wardhuys, Chriſti- 


, Chriſtianſand, and Koningſberg, near which are ſilver 
Ines. In the province of Anſlo is Fredericſtadt, a ſmall 


Fredericſhall, and not far diſtant the fort of Guldenlow, 
ween which two places Charles XII. king of Sweden, 
8 killed on the 11th of December, 1718. On the coaſt 
Norway lie many iſlands, the principal of which are Lo- 
ern iſles, and the iſle of Samien. 

ns rel Norway is in general a healthy and mountainous country; 
Ye tene of the mountains, the higheſt of which is called Do» 
reden ried are 50, and thoſe of Hardinger are 70 miles over. 


ies u ey of theſe mountains contain caverns: one called Dol- 
een en, the paſſage of which is as high and wide as a church, 
ziring BS in 1750 viſited by two clergymen, who procceded till 


ty heard the ſea daſhing over their heads. FR, 
- e 


* 


30 


vith ſtrong fortifications and a harbour; over- againſt it. 
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The cold is ſometimes fo intenſe in this kingdom, u 
be altogether intolerable. In 1719, ſeven-thoutfand Syey 
who were on their march to attack Drontheim, periſhed in ai 
ſnow, on the mountains that ſeparate Sweden from Noryg, 
This country produces the aſbeſtos, which may be von 
into cloth that cannot be deſtroyed by fire; marble, magney 
cryſtals, and other kinds of ſtones; likewiſe gold and file 
One of the filyer ' maſſes that has been diſcovered weighi 
560 pounds, is to be ſeen at the royal muſeum at Copenhape 
Lead, copper, and iron mines are common in this county 
a copper mine at Roraas is thought to be the richeſt in E 
rope, Norway likewife produces quickſilver, ſulphur, 
triol, allum, and — klch of loam; the different n 
nufaQures of which bring in a large revenue to the crow 
The Norwegian horfes are fo courageous as to fight be 
with their | feet, and are generally ſucceſsful unleſs d 
turn tail, Beſides the wild animals, fuch as Denn 
abounds in, Norway has ſeveral other kinds, particularlye 
rein-deer, bears, wolves, lynxes, beavers, 1 maren 
ermines, &c. with great variety of birds, of both the la 
and ſea kind. A ſpecies called alks, which are as big 
large ducks, and build upon rocks, are ſo numerom tl 
they often darken the air, and the noiſe made by their wing 
reſembles a ſtorm. The land eagle here is fo ſtrong, th 
he has been known to carry off a child of two years ol 
This kingdom abounds with foreſts, containing great quat 
tities of timber, chiefly fir and oak, of which large cargoe 
are annually purchaſed by the Engliſh and Dutch. The 
vers and lakes are well ſtocked with all kinds of ftſh. 
of the lakes contain floating iſlands, formed by the cobelio 
of roots of trees and ſhrubs; which bear herbage and tre 
In the year 1702, the noble family-ſeat of Borge, near Fr 
derieſtadt, ſuddenly Tank into an abyſs* of 100 fathoms1 
depth; and its ſite was inſtantly filled with a piece of wat 
which formed a lake of zoo ells in length, and about ua 
as broad. This melancholy accident, by which four 
13 and two hundred head of cattle periſhed, was 0 
oned by the foundation being undermmed by the waters ( 
a river. The ſeas have many monſters; ſome of which! 
ſcarce heard of elſewhere, as whales; haacmorens, a ſpecie 
of the ſhark, 10 fathoms long, whoſe liver yields three ca 
of oil; tuella-flynders, which are a very large ſpecies of i 
turbot, that have been obſerved to cover — fallen into l 
ſea, and prevent them from riſing ; ſea-devils, ſea- ſcorpit 
ſea-ſnakes, and the kraken, which is repreſented as a ml 
firous animal, a mile and a balf in circumference, vi 
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k reſembles floating iſlands, where ſea-weeds grow, be- 
een which fiſhes ſport; and whoſe horns, or feelers, are 
large as maſts of ſhips; mermen and women of about 8 fpans 
bo, and ſomewhat reſembling apes, are alſo ſaid to refide 
the Norwegian ſeas. The beſt produce of this country is 
+ fiſhery, cially that of ſtock-fiſh, which are ſent all 
aoneh A . * 
Europe; beſides which, there are amazing quantities of 
ings, cod, ling, kabeliau, and torſk fiſhes, the taking of 
ich maintains above 1 50,000 people on the coaſts of this 
dom; and between Norway and Iceland is the whale 
91 The whale is ſuch a voracious animal, and ſome- 
in Fes devours ſuch an incredible number of ſmall fiſh, that 
belly is ready to burſt; in which caſe he makes a moſt 
-ndous noiſe, from pain, then the ſmaller fiſh have their 
enge: ſome of them faſten on his back, and inceſſantly 
him; others, with ſharp horns, or rather bones, on their 
s, ſwim under his belly, and ſometimes rip it up; ſome 
provided with long ſharp teeth, and tear his fleſh. Even 
aquatic birds of declare war againſt the whale when 
* ing near the ſurface of the water; and he has been known 
„so tortured, as to beat himſelf to death on the rocks. 
e king of Denmark ſends hither a viceroy: and in all 
cid publiſhed in Norway, the king ſtiles himſelf king of 
* ay and Denmark; while in thoſe publiſhed in Denmark, 
les himſelf king of Denmark _ Norway. In all re- 
ts, the civil and eccleſiaſtical government of. both coun- 
MF he ſame. The biſhopricks are Aggerhuys, Chriſtian- 
Ted Bergen, Drontheim, Skalholt, and Hola: the firſt 
woned is the metropolitan, and the two laſt are in Iceland. 
e natives of Norway are {trong and well-hzed; have 
character of being honeſt, induſtrious, and valiant; are 
urally ingenious and hardy; and both men and women 
uh : dg with houſhold goods and apparel of their 
coo Making, 
ey live to ſo great an age, and retain their ſtrength and 
bur ſo long, that a perſon even an hundred years old is 
joled not to be incapable of labour; and in 1733, four 
ple, whoſe ages, when joined, exceeded 800 years, 
hich cd before his Daniſh * at Fredericſhall. 
| ſpeci among the curioſities of this country is a dangerous whirl- 
called Moſkoeſtrom, formed by the flux and reflux of 
« of th ſea, running between the iſland Moſkoe and the moun- 
Heſlepgen, in latitude 67, on the coaſt, with a noiſe 
ler than a cataract; by the violence of which, whales and 
„if they come too near, are irreſiſtibly drawn in, and 
„0 ied to pieces againſt the rocks at the bottom. 1 
2 
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The hiſtory of Denmark and Norway is obſcured ¶ ein-de 
fiction till about the ninth century; from which periſh milk 
ſeries of martial exploits and expeditions took place, till wy athing, 
the. celebrated Margaret Walodimir (called the Nie dage; 
Semiramis Sweden, Denmark, and Norway were unit ſting 
one ſovereignty in the year 1387. For want of ability u ſnow, 
ſucceſſors, they again became ſeparate; and in 1488, thecnhupht ti 
of Denmark and Norway fell (in the perſon of Chriſta Whic. 
| into the houſe of O/denburg, with which it has fince a pland. 
nued. The power of the crown was formerly very line four 
| but from the oppreſſions and inſolence of the nobles, the M ires in 
and commons united with the crown; and Frederick Ill ng wit! 
1660, had the addreſs to procure a voluntary ſurrende es in 
the power of the three eſtates into his hands. To the hes, ba 
of. him and his deſceadaats, their government, though Which ar 


| Jute, has been extremely mild. nches 
1 LAP LAND. = 


| 4 | 
1 from the North Cape, between the 
and 75th degrees of north latitude, to the White 
contains about 60,000 inhabitants, and is divided among 
Danes, Swedes, and Ruſhans; but the boundaries of each 
ticular diſtri are not exactly defined. That part which bel 


uch, as 
s, and 
he L 
erable | 
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| to his Dantſh majeſty is included in the Norwegian ch, kn 
| of Wardhnys, and contains 28,400 ſquare miles, being 285% The n 
and 172 broad. That part poſſeſſed by the Swedes is, iche reg 


tiſn fac 
rag 
, and 


Weſt Bothnia, 76, ooo ſquare miles, being 420 miles long, 
broad; and Ruſſian Lapland is reckoned 72,000 ſquare 
_ 405 in length, 270 in breadth. On the coaſt of Du 


Lapland lie ſeveral iflands, the principal of which are the Win hu 
of Suroe, and the iflands forming the North Cape. riſtian 
The climate is ſo ſevere, that people often have ther Woſe w. 
frozen to the cup they are drinking out of. The cou call 
almoſt one continued maſs of mountains, and unhealtty Wrſhip o 
raſſes, harbouring great variety of game, ſeparated by Nl rite 
and lakes abounding with fiſh and aquatic birgs, in aſtonil 

numbers; and which contain innumerable iſlands, whe , EA 
grow ſpontaneouſly for a ſhort time in ſummer; and d 
are believed by the natives to be the terreſtrial & clai 
Among theſe, the lake of Enara, in Swediſh Laa and 2 
is the , Kerry thoſe of Kola and Top, in the Rufen fe; w. 
fion, the next. The mountain and lake of Niemi s; th 
moſt remarkable, and Tenglio the moſt celebrated pts to 
Gold and ſilver mines have been diſcovered here, rally 

| wiſe beautiful cryſtals, fome amethyſts, topazes, and * aber. 
| The principal riches of the Laplanders conſiſt in their ſth H 
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ein- deer, without which they could not ſubſiſt, as their fleſk 
milk afford the inhabitants food, their ſkins ſerve for 
athing, and their ſinews and tendons make thread and 
dage; and when alive will draw fledges 70 miles a day, 
iſting principally on moſs, which they diſcover, under 
ſow, by their ſmell. Some rein-deer have lately been 
ught to England, where they bred, and ſeem'd likely to be 
nc. The zibelin, valuable for its fur, is a native of 
pland. Other animals, peculiar to northern climates, are 
de found here, beſides large black cats which attend the 
ires in hunting. The inner bark of the fir-tree is ground 


ng with corn for food: and of the birch-tree, which flou- 
ende es in this climate, the Laplanders make fiſhing ſhoes, 
ie hoes, baſkets, and many other utenſils; and alſo cloaks, 
ugh Which are an excellent defence againſt the rain. The 


nches of the dwarf birch, covered with the fkin of the 
b. deer, form their beds and ſeats. They - likewiſe burn 
5 ſhrub to drive away the gnats, by a conſtant ſmoke; 
the ich, as there is no chimney, pervades every part of their 
hie rs, and afflicts the whole nation with blear eyes. 
mongWThe Laplanders have very little commerce; the moſt con- 
each erable branch of it is carried on with the Norwegians, with 
om they exchange their ſkins and furs for flour, oatmeal, 
th, knives, hatchets, &c. 4 e 
The natives of this country, as well as thoſe of all the 
ie regions, are from 4 to 4 feet high; have generally a 
am face, dark grey eyes, brown hair; yellow complexion: 
ae itraight and well made, hardy, agile and ſupple, but 
of D, and have a remarkable and rooted averſion to war. Th 
re the e in huts in the form of tents. Moſt of them profefs the 
riltian religion, but mix many Pagan ceremonies with it. 
» ther ole who are Pagans, acknowledge a ſupreme God whom 
call Joubmel; but admit many inferior deities; retain the 
-althy rſhip of many of the Teutonic gods, obſerve ſeveral Dru- 
| by Mal rites; and are much addicted to the ſtudy of magic. 


ne" EAST GREENLAND, or SPITSBERGEN, 


s claimed by his Daniſh majeſty; and lies between 11 
Ala and 25 degrees eaſt longitude, and 76 and 80 north lati- 
uſtan Ae; was firſt diſcovered by Sir Hugh Willoughby, in 
mi at W533; though the Ruſſians have of late years made ſome at- 
ted Mpts to eſtabliſh colonies upon it, which they are obliged 
, and Prally to relieve by freſh parties, about the middle of Sep- 
ind f aber. Here is a whale fiſhery. It has two harbours, 
heir le Haven and Maurice Bay. In 1630, eight Engliſh- 

| | men 


. — — — _ 
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men, left by accident, paſſed the winter here in health; 
ſeven Dutchmen, in 1633, and as many in the folloyi 
year, all periſhed, through the ſeverity of the elimate, thoy 
| plentifully provided with every — Rang The Aurom k 
realis reflected from the ſnow ; and the moon which in the 
| northern regions ſhines during winter, with both increal 
| {ſplendor and duration, enables the natives to purſue thei 
rious occupations during their long night or period whe 
| they never ſee the ſun.. 
| An attempt has lately been made by the Danes to diſcon 
| ancient Greenland, but without ſucceſs. Some, hover 
| are of an opinion, that there is no other country of this nu 
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of the 
ung ir 
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| but thoſe now known, many traces of the houſes and chuch 
| of the old Norwegians being {till viſible, both in Eaſt andWe 
Greenland. | 
The idea of a paſſage to the Eaſt-Indies by the north x 
| having been ſuggeſted ſo early as the year 1527, and fee 


ſide, 
attempts to diſcover it made by private adventurers, withe * 8 
| ſucceſs; in the year 1773, the Race-horſe and Carcaſe bonſſſſes, on 
were fitted out by the Britiſh government, in order to nl. as f 
j another attempt towards the diſcovery. After palin WW c:rper 
h Shetland iſlands, they touched near Spitzbergen, at Morne ta 
Iſland, fituated in latitude 80 north, longitude 12* Hs of i. 
and proceeded till they arrived at the Seven Ila teſt c. 
| where, on the 31ſt of July, in latitude 8037“ north, bait are fr 
N ſhips became ſuddenly faſt in the ice; in which fituaton dk; ane 
continued till the 1oth of Auguſt ; when a briſk nome terr 


wind ſet them free, and they returned to England, aker! 


ing found. it impracticable to penetrate any farther north Ute, ot 
| latitude 81 36. olt ef 
| of blu 
| WEST GREENLAND, ſed in 


ITUATED between the meridian of- London and 
degrees welt longitude, and 59 and 80 nom Without 
tude, is likewiſe claimed by the Danes, who have ſome 
factories or colomes here, upon account of the fiſhery; Med the 
| rincipal of which are New Herrnhuth, Good Hope, 
| Frederic's Hope. It contains about 7000 inhabitants, 
in general, lead a wandering life, and bear a great reſem\al 
to the Eſquimaux Americans, in aſpect, manners, and du 
they are low of ſtatute, few of them exceeding fave it 
height, and the generality are not ſo tall; and they l 
huts -during the winter, which is incredibly ſevere. 
natives are very light and active, good humour'd and ins 
ly, but unconcern'd about futurity, after all the pains tak 
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Daniſh miſſionaries, in order to civilize them, are very lit- 
better than ſavages. This country is ſo hot in the lon 
mer days, that the inhabitants are obliged to throw o 
ir garments. About 12 leagues from Frederic's Hope 
the famous Ice Glance, or ſhining ice; which conſiſts of 
aſt high field of ice, whoſe glitter in the air, reſembling 
Aurora Borealis, may be ſeen for many —_ at fea. 
e higheſt mountain is the Z7rorte-tak, or Stag's Horn, which 
es as a ſea-mark, and may be ſeen from 40 to 60 leagues 
tance. ; - | | 

The Greenlanders have no trade, though they have a moſt 
proveable fiſhery upon their coaſts, and employ the greateſt 
of the year either in fiſhing or hunting; which, except 


y occupations the men follow. As it would be account- 
beneath their dignity, -even to bring their booty from the 
ide, the women are the butchers and cooks, and alſo the 
ers to dreſs the leather, and make clothes, ſhoes, and 
ts, ont of it. They alſo build and repair the houſes and 
ts, as far as relates to the maſonry; the men · doing only 
carpenters work. 

he taking of whales in the ſeas of Greenland, among 
ds of ice that have been increaſing for ages, is one of the 
ateſt curioſities in nature. Theſe ſields, or mountains of 


th, du, are frequently more than a mile in length, and 100 feet 
uon ck; and when they are agitated by a ſtorm, nothing can be 

ee terrible; the Dutch had 13 ſhips cruſhed to pieces by 
= in one ſeaſon. Whales are of ſeveral kinds, ſome 


ite, others black; the black, called the gran” ay whale, is 
olt eſteem, both on account of his bulk, and the quan- 
of blubber he yields. His tongue is 18 feet in length, in- 
led in long pieces of whalebone, which are covered with 
t. The bones of the body are uſeleſs, being as hard as 
e of an ox. He is uſually between 60 and 80 feet long; 
ithout teeth; very thick about the head, but grows leſs 
thence to the tail. On the top of the head is what is 
led the hovel, or bump, in which are two ſpout-holes, from 
nce he blows the water ſo fiercely, that it roars like an or- 
pipe. When the ſeamen ſee a whale ſpout, every one 
ens from the ſhip to his boat; four or five boats commonly 
ong to one ſhip, and fix or eight men to each boat. As 


© 0" a5 ves come near the whale, the harpooner, one of 
J lech ſtan s at the head of every boat, ſtrikes him with the 
0 which a line 1s faſtened; the whale, perceiving 
70 Melf wounded, plunges into the deep, and — ary the 


along with him, did they not give him hne faſt enough ; 
an 


ting implements neceſſary for the ſame, are almoſt the 


dhe firing of cannon. As ſoon as he appears on the fur 
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and, to prevent the boat taking fire by the ſwift motion h drin 
rope againſt it, one keeps wetting it with a mop. Aſter ] of mil 
whale has run ſome hundred fathoms deep, he is forced vi umenſe 
for air, when he makes a noiſe with his ſpouting as loud Greer 
yood, t 
ed, an 
which 
eice b 
earthqu 
auning | 
s fail fi 
the fe 
place 
ed fro 
dth; a 
feet 


of the water, another harpoon is fixed in him, whereupon 
plunges again; and when he riſes a ſecond time, they pie 
him with ſpears, till he ſpouts out ſtreams of blood inſtead 
water, beating the ſea with his tail and fins till it is in a fox 
the boats following him for ſome leagues, till he has loſt h 
ſtrength; and when dying, he turns upon his back, and the 
is drawn on ſhore, or to the ſhip, if they are far from lu 
there they cut him in pieces, and by boiling the blubber, e 
tract the oil, or barrel them up and bring them home, #1 
moſt convenient. Each fiſh yields between 6o and 100 by 
els of oil, valued at 31. or 41. a barrel. 


ICELAND. — 
E IES between 63 and 67 degrees north latitude, and Hceland, 
tween 11 and 27 weſt longitude, extending about qÞoded 1 
miles long, and 185 broad, contains 46,000 ſquare miles, aW-urope 
60,000 inhabitants; is. ſubject to Denmark, and conforms u T 
the religion and laws of Norway. The principal towns, 8 | 
holt and Hola, are biſhopricks. The people are natur IE | 
hardy, honeſt, and induſtrious. ferry 
The Icelanders export dried fiſh, ſalted mutton and lank*"">er 
beef, butter, tallow, candles, train oil, coarſe wooll betwe 
ſtockings, boots, ſhoes,” gloves, raw wool, ſheep-ſkins, fu tend 
furs of varioas Mours, and feathers. Their imports conlil ar 
of timber, ſiſhing· lines, and hooks, tobacco, bread, horſe fue bouth. 
brandy, gin, wane, ſalt, linen, and a little ſilk; excluſive 0 wel 
ſome neceſſaries and ſuperfluities for the more wealthy. AW" 5 
this country affoxds no bait for avarice or ambition, the in ot D 
bitants depend entirely upon his Daniſh majeſty's prote&011 D. 
and the revenue he draws from the country amounts to abou T OL 
30,000' crowns a- year. In the year 1788, the Royal * 
diety of Denmark propoſed ſome plans for the improven® 
of this iſland, and obtained a charter for the erection of 00 
towns. | | . 
This iſland is noted for a volcano, called Hecla, and {ei realy 
ral hot ſprings; ſome of which, by the force of ſubterrnem Il d 
fire, throw up water, with a roaring. noiſe, to a conſideu 11 
height in the air; particularly one called Geyſer, which po B. 
like a fountain, to the height of 92 feet. The water of nue of 
and ſome other ſprings, are ſo hot, that the neighbours o 


boil their victuals by ſuſpending a pot in the water. The re d 
* 
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n can drink at theſe fountains give extraordinary quan- 
ſter HM of milk. | tete | 
d onMWomenſe mountains of ice frequently arrive upon the coaſt 
loud Greenland. When theſe maſſes are floating together, 


yood, that is often drifted along between them, is ſo much 
ed, and preſſed with ſuch violence together, that it takes 
which circumſtances has occaſioned fabulous accounts 
eice being in flames. In the ſummer of 1783, ſoon after 
earthquakes that deſolated Sicily and Calabria, an iſland 
ning two volcanos, aroſe out of the ocean, about three 
s fail from Skalholt; and during the time it was emergjn 

| the ſea, a moſt remarkable eruption of Mount Heela 
place; when one of the. ſtreams of burning lava, which 
ed from it, extended forty miles in length, and 16 in 
ach; and in ſome places was between four and five hun- 
feet deep. Several months previous to this event, a 
dark, bluiſh, ſulphureous fog, which at times ſpread all 
Europe, had been obſerved to reſt on the iſland. 

celand, ſuppoſed to be the Ultima Thule of the ancients,” 
nded with learning and ſcience, at a time when great part 
urope was involved in ignorance. 


THE FERRO or FEROE ISLANDS 


IE in a cluſter; and are ſo called from the inhabitants 
ferrying from one iſland to another. They are about 24 
umber, and he between 61 and 63 degrees north latitude, 
between 5 and 8 weſt longitude. The ſpace of this cluſ- 
xtends about 60 miles in — and 40 in breadth to 
weltward of Norway; having Shetland and Orkneys on 
louth-eaſt, and Greenland and Iceland upon the north and 
b-weſt. The trade and income of the inhabitants, who 
ear 5000 in number, add little or nothing to the reve- 
of Denmark. | 


08k Daxisy Majzsry's GERMAN DOMINIONS. 


TOLSTEIN, a Duchy about 100 miles long and 50 
l broad, ſituated in the circle of Lower Saxony, was for- 
ly divided between the empreſs of Ruſſia, who poſſeſſed 
alglolſtein; the king of Denmark, who had Ditmarſh-and 
maria; and the imperial free cities of Hamburg and Lu- 
; but, on the 16 of November, 177 2, the Ducal Holſtein, 
all the rights, prerogatives, and territorial ſovereignty, was 
pally transferred to the king of Denmark, by the preſent 
dd Duke of Ruſſia, on being declared ſucceſſor to the 
ene of his mother, in exchange for the counties of Olden- 
aud Delmenhorit, which were giyen to, the . 
ich | ; ny op 
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land, Warmeland, Dalia, Schonen, Bleking, (Carl{cront 
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ſhop of Lubec. Keyl, the capital, is well built, has: 
bour, and neat public edifices. The North Sea and the ji 
tic, have lately been joined by a canal, which begins av Necho 
place. The capital of Ditmarth is Meldorp; and"Gluckk 
a well built town and fortreſs, in a marſhy ſituation, a 
right of the Elbe, which has ſome foreign commerce, is | 
metropolis of Stormaria; in which likewiſe is Altena, al 
populous, and handſome town, of great traffic, commodolfl amc 
ſituated on the Elbe, in the neighbourhood of Han 
Being a free port, and the ſtaple of the Daniſh Eaſt If 
n great numbers flock thither from all parts oft dom 
— th.” Daniſh Holſtein, contains upwards of 224,00 {hare 

Itants. 


S W E D E N. 


ITUATED between 10 and 30 degrees eaſt long Kimi. 

and 55 and 70 degrees north latitude, is bounded by Vl WR fouth 
wegian Lapland on the north; by Ruſha, eaſt; by the Bak 
Sea, the Sound, and the Scaggerac, on the ſouth ; and Hua, 
Dofrine mountains, Which are impaſſable, and divide it cho 
Norway, on the weſt; being about 800 miles in length, ain a 
500 in breadth; and contains nearly 3,800,000 of inhabitatt 
upon a ſurface of above 227,400 ſquare miles; on which: at th 
104 towns, 8250 villages, 1200 e of nobles, and 2 
pariſhes. This kingdom is divided into five provinces- 
Sweden proper; which is ſubdivided into ten parts, viz. U 
land, Sudermanland, Weſtmanland, Nerike, Geftrike, Eren o 
ſingia, Dalecarlia, Medelpedia, Angermania, and jema e iflani 
2. Gothland, into 8 parts; Eaſt and Weſt Gothland, dna 


handſome ſea port, containing 18,000 inhabitants, where on ti 
fleets are 22 is ſituated in Bleking) and Halland. 3 

Finland, into 6; as Eaſt Bothnia, Cajania, Savoloxia, N 
land, Travaſtia, and Finland proper. 4. Lapland and Ve 
Bothnia into 6; five of which are named according to 
rivers which flow through the country into the Gulf of Base a 
nia, viz. Uma, Pithea, Lulhea, Tornao, and Kimi; and 
6th is Weſt Bothnia. 5. Iflands in the Baltic Sea. 


In Sweden Proper is Stockholm, 760 miles north-call Toy 
London, the capital of the whole kingdom, and reſidenc ner, 
the king; built on 5 ſmall rocky iſlands, and two penisfusffch, h. 
which are joined together by wooden bridges. The city "Pur ca 
tains about 200,000 inhabitants, and makes a grand appe: vater 


having many ſtately palaces covered with copper. The bat pitat. 
is very large and commodious, but difficult to come at, ® 
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gt of the numerous iſlands between it and the ſea, and be- 
> there are no tides here, which 22 ſeveral m_ ne- 
Cary to the ſhips in or out. Twenty-eight miles from 
Il the moſt ancient city in Sweden. Here 
an archbiſhop's ſee, as ikewiſe an univerſity rendered famous 
the great Linnzus. Gaffle, ſituated on the river of that 
is the capital of Geſtrike, and one of the moſt ancient 
es in Sweden. In this province alſo are Orebro, Kopping, 
lamora, and Fahlun, or Coppenberg; all large cities. In 
province of Gothland are Nordkoping, Lidkoping, Calmar + 
markable for the union of Calmar, in 1387, by which the 
pdoms of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, were, in future, 
have remained under one ſovereign) Weſterwick, Gotten- 
7, Lunden, Malmoe, Chriſtianſtadt, and Carlſtadt. The 
Wabitants of Finland, which is ſtiled the Grand Duchy, were 
Wrnerly a barbarous people; and had kings of their own, till 
Wquered by the Swedes. It extends from the polar circle, 
WH kimi-Lapland, in the north, to the Gulph of Finland, in 
ſouth. In that part of the province belonging to Sweden, 
Abo, Cajenburg, Raſeborg, Borgo, Helſingfors, Waſa, 
uſa, and Sweabourg. Not far from Louiſa is the fort of 
urtholm, ſituated on a rock in the ſea. Lapland does nat 
tain any towns, but five of ſimilar names to the principal 
and diviſions of the country, are ſituated in Welt Both- 
at the mouths of the ſaid rivers. 
he principal Swediſh iſles are Gothland, Ocland, Aland, 
| Rugen; the chief town in the iſſe of Gothland is Wiſby, 
Borkholm in that of Oeland; Caſtleholm of Aland, and 
yen of Rugen. On the coaſts are almoſt innumerable rocks 
iſlands, called „ general name of Sheers, and inhabi- 
dy fiſhermen. Swediſh ſeas are the Baltic, and the 
of Bothnia and Finland, which are arms of the Baltic; 
on the weſt of Sweden, at the entrance of the Baltic, are 
Cutegate Sea and the Sound, a ſtrait about four miles over, 
n divides Sweden from Denmark. Theſe ſeas have no 
8, and are frozen up uſually four months in the year; nor 
they ſo fak as the ocean, which never mixes with them; 
ſe a current ſets always out of the Baltic into the ocean. 
L be principal rivers are, Dal-Elbe, which is the largeſt, and 
zin Dalecarlia; Gull-Spang, which divides Welt othland 
a Warmeland; Gothiſhe-Elbe, which iſſues from Lake 
mer, and falls into the North Sea, about 45 miles from its 
lt, has a remarkable cataract, called Trolhætta, conſiſting 
ur caſeades, in all, about 100 feet; from the laſt of which, 
Water falls into ſuch an abyſs that large pieces of timber 
aptated down, are half an hour before they riſe to the ſur- 
D faceg 


-face; Stang, which ſeparates Eaft Gothland into two pany 


have raiſed almoſt as much as they * conſume. 
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Metala, which originates in the Wetter Lake, and diſctuyi, e. 
itſelf by a cataract into the Baltic. The lakes are very nn the 
rous, of which ſeventeen are large; among theſe, Win, of 
84 . long, and 42 broad, and ebbs and flows like the f: * 
Mzler, 72 miles long, and containing above 1000 iſlands; u 


Wetter, go miles long, and 15 broad; and lately ſome ink 
pavigations have been attempted to be made. : 
e longeſt day and night, in the northern parts of 
kingdom is almoſt three months. The winter commonly 
ins very ſoon, and ſummer ſucceeds it ſo immediately, a 
— very little ſpace that can be called ſpring. The heat 
ſummer is ſo intenſe, as ſometimes to ſet the foreſts on 6 
and the cold in winter is ſo exceſſive, that it often cauſes t 
noſes of the inhabitants, and the extreme parts of their bod 
to mortify, the beſt preventative for which is to rub the affedt 
s with ſnow. Vegetation is here much quicker than 
uthern climates. In the ſummer, not only various kinds 
fruit are produced, but even melons are brought to great pe 
fection. The quadrupeds and birds are fimilar to thole 
Denmark and Norway; Swediſh hawks carried to France ha 
been known to reviſit their native country. Fiſh are in gre 
plenty, and pikes in particular are ſalted for exportation. 
Swedes formerly had very little corn; but of late _ - 
- The c 


wealth of this country ariſes from the mines of ſilver, cop 
lead, and iron; which, with the exportation of timber, pic 
tar, flax, hemp, furs, cordage, fiſh, and train-oil, make the b 
ance of trade greatly in their favour. The ſilver mine at 8 
ſeberiſt has three large mouths like wells of an immenſe dept 
Half of a barrel ſuſtain'd by a rope work'd by a water macht 
ſerves as a conveyance down and up theſe gulphs, the pall 
of which takes half an hour. At midwa cold is inten 
and torrents are heard falling on all ſides, but at the bottom 
appears beautiful. The entrance is like a = ſaloon 
tain'd by two columns of filver, with four ſpacious gal 
around it. The lights and fires by which the people work 
reflected from the fiver vaults, and in a brook running throu 
the mine, wherein there is alſo a ſubterraneous town inhadi 
by a large body of people with horſes and carriages all ad 
employed, and the water that. otherwiſe might incommo; 
then, is raiſed to the upper region by a windmill work'd belo 
This country produces cryſtals, amethyſts, topazes ge 
phyry, agate, &c. Low priced brandies are here diſtilled * 
rye, and a very large ſpecies of black ant, commonly found 
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roots of fir trees: this kind of ant is alſo reckoned a deli- 
v, and eaten raw, being of a fine acid taſte, like lemons. 
70 Te military force of Sweden conſiſts of 50,000 men; great 
enner, Nn of which are militia, and their navy conſiſts of 27 ſhips of 
line, and 16 frigates (ſeveral of theſe, however, are old and 
erviceable) for which 18,000 ſeamen are enrolled. - 
The eccleſiaſtical government of Sweden is by one arch- 
op, of Upſal, whoſe revenue is about 400l. _— He 
nog 


ts of i under him the biſhoprics of Gottenburg, Lunden, | 

monly bi, Abo, Wexio, and Streng; beſides ſuperintendants, at mo- 

wh ue ſtipends. Lutheranifm is the eſtabliſhed religion of this 
e heat 


ntry, and profeſſed by all ranks of people, except in Lap- 
ts on fir . The . that of U al, nſtitut near 400 
rs ago, and patronized by ſeveral ſucceſhve monarchs, _ 
warly by the great Guſtavus Adolphus, and his daughter 
n Chriſtina; another at Abo, in Finland, not ſo well en- 
er than ved, nor ſo flouriſhing; and there was a third at Lunden, in 
onen, which is now fallen to decay. An academy of arts 
W ſciences was ſome years ſince eſtabliſhed at Stockholm, 
o thole Wl is now in a flouriſhing condition. The members have 
rance haYWliſhed ſeveral volumes of memoirs; which have been well 
ved by the public. Every dioceſe is provided with a free 
ol, in which boys are qualified for the univerſity. G 
ys are q 
reat efforts have, within a few years paſt, been made for 
3 of literature. The ſine arts are encouraged, 
culture is ſtudied, and natural hiſtory has, in ſome branch- 
ber, pucſſ been carried to the higheſt pitch by Linnæus and his pupils. 
| he Swedes formerly, eſpecially in the reighs of Gut 
zine at 8 2. and Charles XII. were eſteemed the beſt ſoldier 
enſe depWriſtendom; after which, their military ſpirit ſeemed much on 
er mach decline; but appears to have revived during the laſt reigu. 
de is Swediſh majeſty's titles are, king of the Swedes, Goths, 
1 18 ten Vandals; great prince of Finland; duke of Schonen, Sun- 
bottom Wmanland, Pomerania, &c. The orders of knighthood, are 
ſaloon e of the Seraphim, Sword, and Polar Star. The wealth 
us gallen weden, by the unfortunate wars of Charles XII. Was great- 
le work! educed, but of late years has been encreaſed; the annual 
ng trouſſfenue at preſent is about 1, 300, oo0l. ſterling Payments made 
n inhad opper, which is here the chief medium of commerce, are 
| W-nely inconvenient, ſome of the pieces being as large as 
command a wheelbarrow or a cart is often required to carry 


rk'd * e a moderate ſum. In this reſpect they ſomewhat reſem- 
pazes , the ancient Spartans. The Swedes have ſome gold ducats, 
iltiled hq eight- mark pieces of ſilver. 4 | | 


Ihe condition of women here is not to be envied; for they 
to plow, threſh out the corn, row upon the water, ſerve the 
8 l bricklayers, 


and abſolute, till after the death of Charles XII. when the g 


State was haraſſed by contending factions under the appellats 
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bricklayers, carry burdens, and do all the common drudgue 
in huſbandry. | 

Among the artificial curioſities of this kingdom, is a pl 
clock, of excellent workmanſhip, belonging to the church 
St. Laurence, in Lunden; which ſhews, not only the Gy 
hour, and minute, but alſo the remarkable motions of the c 
leſtial bodies, with all feſtivals, hoth fixed-and moveable, 

This kingdom was elective till the middle of the fitter: 
century; from that time the kings of Sweden were hercdia 


vernment was ſettled on the ancient footing. But ſoon after ch 


of Hats and Caps, the former in the intereſt of France, the lu 
ter of Ruſſia, which with the oppreſſions and intrigues of t 
ſenators and other leading men in the Diet occaſioned a re 
lution in 1772, when the conſtitution of this country ws ma 
ſomewhat ſimilar to that of Great Britain, with this difference 
that the Swediſh parliament (called the ſtates) meets only ons 
in ſix or eight years; and in the year 1789, another revoluto 
took place, by which ſtill greater power was granted to the 


vereign. | | 
| His Swediſh' majeſty's German dominions conſiſt of ja 
of Pomerania, in the circle of Upper Saxony, being 47 mil 
long, 24 broad, and containing about 960 ſquare mules, 
capital of this diſtri& is Stralſund. | 
RUSSIA, +sMOSCOVY, 


N its moſt extenſive ſenſe, comprehending Ruſſia in E. 

rope and Ruſha in ¶ſia, occupies more than the ſeventh} 
ot the known continent, and almoff the twenty-ſixth pan 
the whole globe. The greatelt extent of Ruſſia, from Weltt 
Eaſt, viz. from the 39 to the 207 ; degreeof longitude, conta 
168 degrees; and it the iſlands of the Eaſtern Ocean be inc! 
ed, it will then be 185 degrees; ſo that the continental ln 
of Ruſſia, viz. from Riga to Tchoukotſkoy Nofs, that 1s, U 
eaſternmoſt promontory, conſiſts of about 7000 miles. 1! 
greateſt extent of this empire, from north to ſouth, that is, if 
the 78th to the 5oth 2 degree of latitude, contains 27 dcgitt 
Hence the breadth of Ruſſia, reckoning from Cape Im 
which is the north-caſtern promontory, to Kiaghta, will col 
tute about 2,500 miles. Khis empire is divided into 44 
vernments call'd after thoſe towns in which courts of judica 
are eltabliſh'd, viz. 16 in the north, namely Fcer{bur;, Arg 
angel, Olonetz, Vyburg, Revel, Riga, Grodno, Pleo, T 
Novgorod, Vologda, Varoſlavl, Koſtroma, V . .a, Perme, } 
bolſk; 23 in the middle, Moſcow, Smole - Polotic, 
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er. Nchermi n Kharkov, Kourſſe, 
rel, Kalouga, Toola, Riazane, Vladimir, Nezney—Novgorod, 
ane, Sinberſk, Penza, Tambov, Voronez, Sarator, Outa, 


Sinoflav, Caucaſus, Taurida, and the Don Kozacks. Theſe 
Prernments are inhabited by above 50 different people ortribes 
gering in perſons, language, and religion, who by Ruſhan 
tographers are divided into 17 clafſes as the Sclavonic nations 
which the Ruſſians properly ſo call'd are included; the Ger- 
nic nations; the Livonian nations; the Finns or Tchoude 
tons; the Tartars; the Caucaſian nations; the Samoeds; the 
[ungalian nations3;the Toungooſi; the Kamtchadals; the 
oriaks; the Kouriltzi; the Aleouti; the Arintzi; the Vukag- 
Sri; the T'choukchi; and various foreign ſettlers as Perſians, 
corgians, Indians, Greeks, Jews and Armenians. 
N. B. The proper names in the above account ar@ not as 
Ney are generally felt or to be found in maps, but adapted to 
Engliſh pronunciation. 
The Ruſlan dominions by nature are divided into two great 
rs, by a range of mountains called Oural, which through 
e whole breadth of them forms one continued uninterrupted 
rrier, dividing Siberia from the reſt of Ruſha. 
# That part which lies on the European fide of the Oural 
ountains, preſents a very extenſive plain, verging weſtward 
an eaſy deſcent. The vaſt extent of this plain has a great 
Qriety of different chmates, ſoils, and products. Phe northern 
t of it is very woody, marſhy, and but little fit for cultira- 
dn; and has a ſenſible declivity towards the White and the 
Fozen Seas. The other part includes the whole extent along 
de river Volga, as far as the deſerts extending by the Caſpian 
d Azov Seas, and conſtitutes the fineſt part of Ruſſia, which 
general is very rich and fruitful, having more arable and 
feadow land than wood, marſhes, or barren deſerts” * " 
Tue moſt remarkable for ſuperior quality and taſte, of every 
ndof fruitandproduce, is that partextendingtowards Voronez, 
amber, Penza, and Sinberſk, as far as the deſerts, which has 
[cry where a moſt admirable rich ſoil, conſiſting of black earth 
Thly impregnated with ſaltpetre. But that part which begins 
Etween the Azoy and the Caſpian Seas, and extends near the 
res of the latter, and between the Volga and Oural, and as 
as the river Emba, is nothing but a deſert; level, dry, high, 
uren, and full of ſalt lakes. | 
The part lying on the other ſide of the Oural Mountains, 


able extent, declining imperceptibly towards the Icy Sca, 
d equally by imperceptible degrees rifing towards the ſouth, 
D 3 where 
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; 2 and Irtkouſk, 5 in the South call'd Kiev, Ecath- 


own by the name of Siberia, is a flat tract of land of conſi- 
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where at laſt it forms a great range of mountains, conſtingy 
the borders of Ruſſia on the fide of China.—Between thema 
Irtiſh, Oby, and the Altay Mountains, there is a very extent 
plain, knowo by the name of the deſerts of Baraba, the noc. 
ern part of which is excellent for agriculture; but the ſoub. 
ern part, on the contrary, is a deſert, full of ſands and marks, 
and very unfit for caltivation. Between the Rivers Oby ad 
Je niſſey there is more woodland than open ground; and the 
other {de of the Jeniſſey is entirely covered with imperiing 
woods, as lar as the lake Baikal, but the ſoil is fruitful eren. 
where, and wherever the trouble his been taken to clear it U 
the wood, and to drain it from unneceſſary water, it proves u 
be very rich, and fit for cultivation; and the country beyond 
the Baikal is ſurrounded by ridges of high, ſtony mounting 
Proceeding on farther towards the eaſt, the climate of Sen 
becomes by degrees more and more ſevere, the ſummer grow 
ſhorter, the winter longer, and the froſt proves more intenſe, 
In ſuch temperature of climates, the greateſt part of Sibery, 
that is, the middle and - ſouthern latitudes of it, as far as the 
river Lena, is exceedingly fertile, and fit for every kind of 
duce; but the woody northern and the eaſtern parts of it u 
deprived of this advantage, and as far as the Goth degree of l 
titude, and to the Frozen Sea, are full of ſwamps and bogs & 
vered with moſs, which would be totally impaſſable, had nt 
the ice, which never thaws deeper than ſeven inches, remas 
ed entire under it. The number of inhabitants being, nr 
zo, oo, ooo, diſperſed over aſurface of between 4 and 5,000,00 

— miles, of this extenſive Empire, are 
Ruſſia in Europe, ſituated between 21 and 65 degrees d 
eaſt longitude, and 45 and 72 degrees north latitude, - 
bounded | by the Frozen Ocean on the north, by Aſiatic M 
fia, and the eaſtern Ocean on the eaſt; by little Tartary n 
Turkey, on the ſouth; and by Gallicia, Pruſſia, the I 
tic Sea, and Sweden, on the weſt; being about 1500 nis 
in length, and 1100 in breadth, containing near 1, 200, 
re miles, and above 20 millions of inhabitants. The pw 


cipal grand diviſions are 
From W. to E. (oy towns. 

Lapland, _ Kola. 

2 North Bwin, or Archangel, Archangel. 
Finland, — — Vyburg. 
Eſthonia, — — — 

0 Ingria, — — eteriburg- 

6 Middle Livonia — 1 — Riga. 
Novgorod, — — Novgorod. 
Moſcow, —ͤ— — M cow 
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Polotſk — — Polotſk. 
Mohiley — — Mohilev 


cultre Weſt Lithuania and preat of Po- 
zor land . Fo Grodno- ; ” 


ſouth. Ukraine Kozacks, S. W. Kiev. 

rikes | [ Belgorod, — — Belgorod. 

y 2nd Voronez, | — . © Voronez. 
d the Don Kozacks, 8. E. — Ticherkaſk. 
vious South J Crim Tartary, or Taurida, 

ren. with the iſle of Taman Thiodoſia. 

it of and part of Cuban, ; 

es to Budziak 'Tartary '— — Oczakow 
yod BY Peterſburg, the capital of Ru ſſia (ſituated in latitude 59 


6) ſtands on both ſides the river Neva, between the lake 
doga and the Gulf of Finland. This city was founded in 


1 * 1703, by Peter the Great, and conſiſted of a few 
ne, Prall fiſhing-huts, on a ſpot ſo ſwampy, that the ground was 
dern, ormed into nine iſlands. It now extends about fix miles 
« the rery way, and contains 35 great churches beſides as many 


nagnificent ſtructures, of every kind, as are to be found in 
he moſt celebrated cities of Europe. Here is a convent in 


hich above 400 young ladies are educated at the expence of 
$ 0. Empreſs. In the winter 3000 ſledges each drawn by a horſe 
am h in the ſtreets. The number of inhabitants is ſuppoſed to 


e abore 200,000, two thirds of which are ſaid to be males. 
Moſcow or Moſqua, the ancient capital and largeſt city in 
Kurope is 26 miles in circumference, ſtands on a river of the 
ame name, in 54 degrees of north latitude, and contains ſo 


os > any gardens, groves, lawns, and ſtreams, that it has rather 
le, s e appearance of a well cultivated country.that a city. It is 
. ided into five parts, the Kremlin, Khitaigorod, Bie lgorod, 
I Nemlainogorod, and Sloboda, inhabited by 250, 00 le, 
Bd eides 50,000 in the adjoining villages. In this city — 
miks urches, chapels, and convents, 43 ſquares, and an immenſe 


oundling hoſpital to contain 8000 children educated and 
Porton'd by the ſtate. Fires often make dreadful havock 
ere, as the houſes are, for the moſt part, built of timber, 
the contrary, the palaces, churches, and other public buil- 
ungs, are magnificent. Here are many very large bells, one- 
tf which is 19 feet high, 23 in diameter, 64 in circumference, 
ad two in thickneſs; and 2 432, 00 pounds. The 
Kremlin is the imperial palace, ſituated in the middle of the 
| ty, containing the old palace, pleaſure-houſe, and ſtables, a 
iualling-houſ:, a palace formerly belonging to the patriarch, 
pine cathedrals, five convents, four pariſh churches, the arſe- 
dal, public colleges, and other edifices. The principal cathe- 
Wet D 4 dral 
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dtal contains a ſilver chandelier with 48 lights weighing nu 
2800lb. All the churches in the Kremlin have beauify on 
ſpires, molt of them gilt, or covered with ſilver; the inſdad e 

the churches are alſo richly ornamented. 

Cherſon, a town fituated on the Dnieper, at which ſhips of 
war are built, and a conſiderable trade carried on, has 
deen encrealed by many new houſes of ſtone, and à chu, 
The inhabitants amount to about 15,000, excluſive of the 
garrifon which is numerous. Lower down, at the moufhgf 
the ſame river, lies Kinburn, a ftrong fort, belonging to the 
Ruſſians, and oppoſite to it Oczakow, a place of great impor 
tance, lately taken from the Turks. ere are computed to 
he 563 towns in the Ruſſian dominions, 223 of which ber 
been built by the preſent empreſs, Catherine II. 

The principal rivers in Ruſſia are, 1. The Dwina, which 
riſcs in the lake Kowinſkoe, runs N. W. and falls into th 
White Sea, below Archangel, after a courſe of goo miles; 1. 
The Dneiper, one of the largeſt rivers in Europe, after rw 
ning near 1,100 miles S. E. empties itſelf into the Black Se, 
at. Kinburn; 3. The Don, in the S. E. which divides Eu 
from Aſia, runs above 1, 200 miles, and falls into the ſea 
Azov: 4. The Volga, the largeſt river in the old world, al 
one that fertilizes the country through which it paſſes, mor 
than moſt others; after traverſing the greateſt part of Rull, 
and deſcribing a courſe of 3,000 miles, falls into the Caſpu 
Sea, near Aſtrachan, by upwards of 70 mouths. The th 
laſt mentioned riyers riſe in the foreſts of Volkonſki, on the 
borders of Poland. Beſides theſe, there are the Tobol, Iril, 
and Oby, which run into the Frozen Ocean; Moſcow ad 
the Vana, which paſs through Moſcow. Another Dwina whid 
empties itſelf into the Baltic near Riga. The Don and d 

a approach ſo near in, one part, that a ſcheme was formd ababit, 
Peter the Great yo connec them by a canal; but it ws 
not carried into execution. The principal lakes are the [+ 
doga, which is xeckoned. the largeſt; in Europe, being 4 
miles long and go broad: it abounds with fiſh; but being 
of ſhifting quick- ſands, Pater the Great began, in 1718, 
canal fron the fouth-welt extremity, of it, which was finite 
r miles long, and 70 feet broad, and com- 


30 17 $A; .18,near ö 

municgtes -with the maatfl of the Nevu, that 7222 Ih! 
Peterſburg q uta the Gulf of Finland; Oncga, near the White 
Sea, 150 miles lang and; 50 broad, which has a communis 
tion with the Ladoga, by the river Swir ; Ihnen, which com 
municates with the Ladoga, by the river Volkof, and fron 
which the canal of Stara-Rouſſa leads to ſome ſalt works 
Peipus, in Livonia, which joins the Gulph of 8 
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nl i n of the rivet Narva, is 70 miles long and 40 broad. = | 
zeſides the foregoing, there are Bielozero, Kubinſkoi, Saima, | 
ag er Lapuweſi, a collection of ſmall lakes in Finland, which 
communicate with that of Ladoga; and likewiſe a number of 


pot aller ones lying near the Ladoga and Onega. x 
Lach There is no nation, perhaps, where inland navigation is 
7 carried through a greater extent of country than in Ruſha. It is 
ih f yoſhible to convey goods by water 4,472 miles from the frontier; 
"the FP! Cbina to Peterſburgh, with an interruption only of about 60 


niles; and from Aſtrachan to the ſame capital, through a tract 
of 1,434 miles, without once landing them; the communica- 
don between the latter, or betweenthe Caſpian Sea andthe Bal- 
tc, is formed by means of the celebrated canal of Viſhnet- 
Voloſhok. A ſcheme has been lately projected to unite the 


7 Baltic and the White Sea; but it is only in part executed. 

di Nova Zembla is a large unjnhabited iſland in the Northern 
5 + WOcean, between latitude 69 and 77, and ſeparated from the 
bal Ruſhan province of Petzora, in the government of Arch- 
agel, by the Straits of 8 In the ſame ocean, near 
* the White Sea, lie the iſlands Kolgoy and Candinos; and at 
mouth of the Gulph of Finland are thoſe of Oele and. 
| Drago; and on the coaſt ef Finland, near Schwenkſund, is a 
wi rock cut flat, on which the Ruſſians have, in 1792, built a ſmall 
hg own defended by batteries, containing 150 pieces of cannon. 
* The Peninſula, called the Crimea, or Taurida, was for- 


merly very populous; the number of its inhabitants, in Tar- 
urs, Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and others, amounted. 
to near a million; which number was greatly reduced at the 
ime when the Ruſſians got poſſeſhon ; but the population is, 
nowally encreaſing by new ſettlers, The principal towns | 
Herein,, are Batchiſerai, which contains about 5000 Tartar | 


4 


ESFEREESS 


ouſes, Caffa, anciently Theodo it 
wow reſtored, ſtands on the ſhore of. the Black. Sea, has 
pood harbour, and is: well. fertified; Karafubazar, former! 
ys at preſent a large town, famous for its trade i 
orſes; Atchmechet, a large place, at nt the reſide 
f the Governor; Sebaſtopole, the which is 
ng creek, formed by the , deep, that 
ageſt of the Ruſſian men of war lie cloſe 
dudak, where the foundations ſtil} remain of 
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town, with a commodious harbour: beſides theſe, Eupzs- 
ria or Kezlow, Leucopolis, Kertſch, and Enikale, 1 
places of fome note. On the iſthmus, which joins the Crimes 
to the continent, and which is about fix miles acroſs, from 
the Black Sea to the Sea of Azov, ſtands the fortreſs of 
Precop; and at the entrance of a long neck of land, between 
the Suaſch and the, Sea of Azoy, ds the Fort of An- 
bat, built by the Vp 


The principal riveſs of Tanrida are the Karaſu, or Black 
Water, and the Salghir. The foil is good, the climate mild 
and healthy, and abounds with orchards of fine fruit; but 
the waters are in general brackiſh; and many lakes yield 
conſiderable quantities of ſalt, fpontaneoufly formed at the 
bottom, during the ſummer months. 

Among the productions of the Crimea, is an earth, like 
foap, of which, as it is reckoned very good for the ſkin, 
great quantities are uſed by the women of Conſtantin 
At Tchadirdagre was a valuable gold mine. Wild 
ragus grows in great plenty all over the peninſula, and a wid 
kind of Horſeradiſh, ſtrong and well — the root 
which is as big as a man's leg. 

In the Iſle of 'Paman, are ſome ſalt ſprings, which pr. 
duce naphtha; and hillocks that emit a Etine mud; the l. 
ter are on the tops of mountains, compoſed of an argill 
ceous earth, and throw out the mud from an opening in the 
fummit ; the ground about the hillocks is barren, full of crads 
and chaſms, and ſhakes like a bog. 

Towards the more northern parts of the Ruſſian empr, 
the cold is ſometimes ſo intenſe, that the thermometer in- 
quently ſtands from 40 to near 60 degrees below the freezing 
point. When a perſon walks out in that ſevere weather, te 
cold makes the eyes water, which freezing, hangs in lite 
icicles on the eye-laſhes; and, as the common nts 
ally wear their beards, they often hang at their chins like 
folid Jamp of ice. Boiling water, thrown up into the ardy 
an engine, ſo as to ſpread, will fall down perſectly dry, ul 
ſormed into ice. But towards the ſouthern parts of the en- 
pire the Climate is mild, the ſoil fruitful, and the county 
well inhabited. - | 

One advantage which the Ruſſians derive from the ſever! 
4 their climate, is the preſerving proviſions by the froſt; 

r this is ſo intenſe as to put a ſtop to all putrefaction, ® 
well as vegetation, Good houſewives, as ſoon as the 
ſets in, about the end of October, kill their poultry, 1d 


keep them in tubs, packed up with layers of ſnow betwem 


them, and take them ont for uſe as occaſion 1 
which means they ſave the expence of maintaining the aui 
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for ſeveral months. Veal frozen at Archangel, and brought 
o Peterſburg, is eſteemed the fineſt; nor can it be diſtin- 
quiſhed, at the table, from what is freſh killed. The mar- 
kets of Peterſburg are by this means ſupplied, in winter, with 
all manner of proviſions, at a cheaper rate than would other- 
wiſe be poſſible; and it is not a little curious to ſee the vaſt 
tacks of whole hogs, ſheep, fiſh, and other animals, which 
are — up in the markets for ſale. The method of thaw- 
ing frozen proviſions, is by immerging them in cold water; 
for when they are thawed by heat, a violent fermentation, 
and almoſt an inftant putrefaction takes place: but when 
thawed by cold water, the ice ſeems to be attracted out of 
the body, and forngs a tranſparent incruſtation round it. The 
bodies of the dead are preſerved in the ſame manner till the 
ſpring, when they are buried; for during the winter it is im- 
poſſible to open the ground, in order to make a grave. 

The exports of this country are timber, wax, honey, rhu- 
barb, cavear (which is made of the roes of ſturgeons or of 
the belluga, a ſiſn greatly reſembling a large ſturgeon) tallow, 
train-oil, ſalt, furs of various kinds, leather, pitch, tar, hemp, 
flax, iron, copper, &c. The exports of this country amount 
to C. 2, 400, ooo per annum, while the imports do not exceed 
{.1,600,000. ides birds, beaſts, and fiſhes ſimilar to 
thoſe of other northern countries, this has hyzaas, lynxes, 
lables, ' dromedaries, and camels. In the cabinet of Natural 
Hiſtory at Peterſburg, is a rhinoceros dug up on the banks 
of the river Valui, with the hair perfect on his ſkin, In 
the beginning of the year 1792, a gold mine, fituated be- 
tween the lakes Ladoga and Onega, was recovered, which 
had been loſt by an inundation in the reign of Elizabeth; 
and in Siberia are rich filver and copper mines. 

The eſtabliſhed -religion "of the Ruſſians is that of the 
Greek church; they receive the communion in both kinds, 
and give it to children of ſeven years old; they go to con- 
feſſon, pray for the dead, make pilgrimages, oblerve many 
ſoperſtitious-rites in their funerals; and their faſts and lents 
make near one half of the year. They have monaſteries of 
nuns and friarsz and their principal faint or patron is St. Ni- 
cholas, be, + have five metropolitan patriarchs, fourteen 
achbiſhops, ſeventeen biſhops; and in & city of Moſcow 
there are about 4,000 of the inferior clergy. The Ruſhan 
alphabet conſiſts of thirty letters reſembling in form that of 
the old Greek, and the moſt learned of the clergy underſtand 
the modern Greek language. They have five umverſittes, viz. 

» Peterſburg, Pletkov, Iſchernicov, and Penza. The 
1 * 6 F / -— Jetty 
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Jeſuits have lately been re-eſtabliſhed in this empire, and 
ſeminaries of theirs opened in White Ruſſia. 
The puniſhments in Ruſſia are remarkably ſevere, which 
the natives bear as if their ſenſe of feeling differed from tha 
of the reſt of mankind. ay 
The Ruſhan army conſiſts of near 400,000 men; the 
navy of 24 thips of the line, beſides 40 frigates, oops 
and galleys; the failors, &c. about 20,000. The chief 
| harbours are thoſe of Cronſtadt, on the Gulph of Finland; 
Revel on the Baltic; Archangel on the White Sea; and 
Cherſon on the Black Sea. The annual revenue is above g mil 
lions ſterling, and the general expence not above 7,000,000, 
The method of travelling in the northern parts, is in 
ſledges, drawn by rein-deer, when the ſnow is frozen hard 
enough to bear them. Theſe deer run as faſt as a rac 
horſe; flying in a manner, from one hill of ſnow to another, 
In the middle of Ruſha they travel alſo in fledges, but drawn 
by horſes. The ſledge- way is beſt beaten in February, when 
they travel night and day, in a kind of coaches, fixed up 
fled, es, ſo ex itioully „that they go from Peterſburg u 
* which is 400 miles and upwards, in three dan 
and three nights, there being a convenient place in the coach 
to lie down and ſleep; but the horſes are changed every fou- 
teen or fifteen miles. Her Imperial Majeſty, in her journ 
is drawn in a houfe, which contains a bed, a table, chain 
and other conveniences for four people, by 24 poſt horks; 
and the houſe itſelf is fixed on a ledge. _ 
The government of this empire is arbitrary; though the 
natives have a code of laws, publiſhed by the preſent em 
preſs, in 1768, which ſerve as rules to guide them by, bothu 
— and civil cauſes, when the ſovereign does not i- 
terfere. a 
Many of the Ruſſians have but a weak ſight, probably 
owing to their eyes being dazzled with the whiteneſs of th 
ſnow for a great Jon of the year. Their Sovereign's tits 
ate, Emre of the Ruſſias; Sovereign Princeſs of Mob 
covy, Kiev, Voldimir, and Novgorod ; Czarina, or Queci 
of Siberia, Kaſane, and Aſtrachan; Great Ducheſs of 5m& 
lenſco; Ducheſs of Eſthonia, Livonia, Carelia, Ingerm# 
nia, and Kexholm} Chief and Protectreſs of the Greei 
Church; to which is lately added, Queen of Taurida. 
This empire dates its commencement in 8613 but ſcarcely 
any thing is known of it till the introduction of Chriſtianity 
in the 1oth century, nor from thence till 1450, when oft 
Baſilides conquered the Tartars. A ſucceſſor of his, Dem 
ria II. was aſſaſſinated; and the family ſeeming extind, 
there were various candidates and conteſts for the ſoyereignt)- 
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m 1613, the Boyars, or nobles, proclaimed Michael 
ork, ſon of Romanow the Patriarch, by a lady of the 
lde family, Czar; and from Michael, moſt of the ſo- 
eigns ſince have proceeded, either directly or a 
eral of them ith layed ability and genius; but the exer- 
ns of Peter the 8 were more extenſively advantageous 
the empire than thoſe of all the ſovereigns united, except- 
the preſent Empreſs. 

The orders of knighthood in Ruſſia, are thoſe of St. An- 
, St. A St. Anne, St. George, St. Vladi- 
r, and that of St. Catherine, appropriated to the ladies. 


For the Ruſſian Dominions in Afia, ſee TarTary. 


The NETHERLANDS, 


ITUATED between 49 = 4 degrees north lati- 
tude, and 2 and 7 degrees longitude, conſiſt of 
Provinces; bounded by the German Sea on the north; 
Germany on the ; by France, ſouth; and by the 
gliſh Channel, weſt ; being about 360 miles long, and 
2 in breadth; containin 23,000 ſquare miles, and 
0,000 inhabitants. Theſe provinces are divided into 
0 great parts, 1ſt. The northern, containing the Seven 
ted Provinces, with their dependencies, — 00g, — 
Hand; 2d. The ſouthern, containing the Auſtrian, French, 
tch, and Pruſhan Netherlands. 
The United Netherlands, ſituated between 51 and 54 
rees north latitude, and 2 and 7 degrees caſt longitude, 
bounded on the eaſt by Germany, on the weſt and north 
part of the German Ocean, and on the ſouth by Flanders; 
Ing about 150 miles ſquare, and contain 10,000 ſquare 
es, in which are 113 cities and towns, and 1400 vil- 
„ and neat 3,000,000 of inhabitants, of which one half 
ſuppoſed to reſide in the ince of Holland ; which 
ts [ze is certainly the A ſpot in Europe. 
e Seven United Provinees are, Friefland, Groningen, 
eryſſel, Holland, Utrecht; Gyelderland, and Zealand, 
des Drenthe, antk the territories of the Generality. The 
places in Frieſland are Leuwarden, the capital, um, 
neker, where there is an univerſity, Harlingen, and Sloo- 
In Groningen is the capital of the ſame name, which 
| an. 2 and Dam, In — are Deventer, 
capital, Zwoll, and Campen. principal places in 
province of Holland, which with Well - Frieſland makes 
one government, and is the moſt-<egfiderable of all the 
nnces, are Haerlem, a noble city, in which there is a 
* manufactory of fine Holland, flowered filks, and lace, 
| where printing, with wooden types, was firſt inyented by. 
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Lawrence Coſter about 1422. Amſterdam, the capital 
built upon piles of wood, near 14,000 of which are unde 


the Stadthouſe, contains 240,000 people; one of the & 
richeſt and nobleſt trading cities in the world, 118 miles ea den 
of London : den, next to Amſterdam, is the ft WF Ot 
city in Holland: here is a large woollen manufactory; ad For 
an univerſity which has long been famous for learned nen: Ar? 
The Hague, though only a village, deſerves to be ranked The 
with the cities, both on account of its ſize, and for bei _— 
the reſidence of the foreign ambaſſadors, and the plac * 
where the ſtates- general of the United Provinces aſſembled oh 
Delft, noted for a manufactory of porcelain, called Dei; + 
china, was the birth place of Grotius. In the great church M 
a fine monument of braſs and marble, in commemoration d be 
William the firſt Prince of Orange: here was alſo a gre , < 
* arſenal, out of which 100,000 men might be armed: R. N 
dam, the birth-place of Eraſmus, and where there i 1 wy . 
ſtatue in, braſs erected in honour to his memory, upon 4 | ' 
ſtone-bridge; Helvoetſluys, in the iſland of Iſlemond: te * 
Brill, in the iſland of Voorn; and Burg, in that of Ted * a 
beſide theſe, are Gouda, Gorcum, Schiedam, William * 
Dort, Saardam, whieh contains about goo windmills, ad "I 8 
Schoonhoven, and Alkmaar, in Holland; Hoorn, and I. era 
chyſen in Frieſland. In the province of Utreeht is a ine 6 pi 


ſtrong city of the ſame name, in which is a famous uni 
ſity, founded in 1635, and in this city the Proteſtant oder 0n® 
of Teutonic Knights have a houſe or college. Here te 
union of the Seven Provinces was begun in 1579. In 15488 ve 
this city was taken by the French, when Lewis XIV, ca * 


to ſing Te Deum in the cathedral. In 1713, peace between; » 
France and the Allies was concluded here. The af, - 


towns are Amersfort, Wyk, Rhenen, and Montfort. G N 
derland is divided into two parts, Upper and Lower: 198 ow: 
latter part, which poſſeſſes an ancient precedency over 19 tp 
other provinces, and with the diftri& of Zutphen, forms ot f 6 
the United — the principal towns — \ Fw 
Arnheim, — rderwyck (an univerſity), Ram 
and Elbourg. Up Guelderland nr ths Guelders, bela bo 
ing to the King of ruſſia; Ruremond, tothe houſe of Aufi 

Venloe andStephenſwaext to the States; the diſtricts . 
which the country is divided are of the ſamenames as theft "as 
cipal towns. © The province of Zealand conſiſts of five if a 
viz. Walcherens Schowen,/Duyveland, South Beveland , mill 

North Beveland: the principal towns of which are Mid 9 
bourg, Fluſhing, Veere, Ziriczee, Tolen, Cats, and Jet 
The inhabitants of this province are at infinite pains to E. erall 

the ſea ſrom overwhelming them. The county of Þremtbs | 1 
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ing on Friefland, Groningen, and Overyſſel, is a ſmall 
[tric not repreſented in the States General, but an inde- 
dent ſtate, poſſeſſing an aſſembly ; the principal towns 
e Otmarſen and Covarden. * 
For the Generality, or Territories appertaining to the 
ſired STATES, ſee the Doren NETHERLANDS. 
The moſt noted rivers of the Seven Provinces are the 
ine, which riſes in Swiſſerland, and, ſoon after its en- 
ce into Guelderland, is divided into ſeveral channels 
e two largeſt are called the Waal and Lech, which run 
oft and weſt, and fall into the Maeſe; the Maeſe, which 
les in Champagne, and after a courſe from E. to W. falls 
to the German Sea ; the Scheld (of Jate the cauſe of fo 
uch difſention) riſes in Picardy, takes a courſe N. E. and 
into the German Sea; the Ifſel riſes in Weſtphalia, 
ns N. and falls into the Zoyder Zee; as does the Vecht, 
ich riſes in Overyſſel, and, runs E. to W. The air of 
eſe provinces is generally thick and moiſt, occaſioned 1 
e frequent fogs which riſe from the many rivers and canals 
th which it abounds; and to this are attributed the frequent 
wes, to which the inhabitants are ſubject. This dampneſs 
likewiſe the cauſe why the Dutch are fo remarkable cleanly 
their dwellings, as metals ruſt, and wood moulders, in 
eſe provinces more than in moſt other regions. The ſoil 
naturally wet and fenny, the country lying very low, with 
arce any rifing ground; but the inhabitants have made it fit 
r paſture, — in many places for tillage. Though the 
mmodities of this country's proceeding from its own growth, 
y, generally ing, be reckoned only butter and cheeſe, 
th ſome madder and tobacco; yet, the induſtry of 
e inhabitants, it is rendered a receptacle for all the rich 
d valuable productions of other nations; and the Dutch 
port and export all the commodities that the world 2 
ces; and there is hardly a manufacture but what they 


urry on. ; | 
Holland in ortion to the extent of its territory, and 
e number of its inhabitants, was the richeſt country upon 
h. The profits ef their Eaſt- India company were formerly 
great, that they have been known to divide 40, and even 
o per cent.; but the dividends are at this time very much 
len. The bank 6f Amſterdam, in caſh, bullion, and 
wned jewels, was thought by ſome to contain about thirty- 


| * « millions ſterling; but others more probably conjectured it 


ſomewhat leſs than four millions. 


Since the great advantages of the carrying trade have been 
erally un erſtood, } pracifed' by moſt European na- 


| 
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tions, the conſequence of the Dutch, and their navy, þ 
conſiderably declined, and never can riſe again, 

The military force of theſe provinces, in time of 
conſiſts of about 40,000 men; their navy formerly wa 
moſt equal to that of Great Britain; but at this time, g 
eeedingly reduced, not conſiſting of more than 20 ſhips 
the line, and 40 of inferior force; 6,000 ſeamen were ke 


in pa » beſides a regiment of marines, and a corps of ny 
artillery, Their annual revenue is about 4, ooo. οανν ee on 
ſterling. by F 


The uſual method of travelling, is in covered boats, calle 
treck ſeuits, which are divided into two apartments, one { 
the ny. the other for the commonalty. 

"The nited Provinces form, as it were, ſeveral commer 
wealths; each province being a diſtin& ſtate, with an ind 
pendent power within itſelf, to judge of all cauſes, of why 
kind ſoever ; but all, joined together, make up one requbh 
which was governed by the aſſembly of the ſtates-gere 
conſiſting of ſeven voices, each province having one. Mn 
ters were not determined in this aſſembly by plurality of 
voices, but all the provinces, and every city in each ml 
come to an unanimous conſent before any thing could le 
be 2 bo: 2 | 

he government of Holland, however, partook mor « 
an oligarchy than a republic, as the people had really no fre 
in the management of public affairs, and did not chuſe eter 
their repreſentatives or their. magiſtrates. In Amſterdam the 
2 lodged in thirty-fix ſenators, choſen for ie 

every vacancy among them filled up by the furs rem 
The fame ſenate kkewiſe elected the deputies to repreſent he 
cities in the province of Holland; bat ſince the French cer. 0 
run the country a national aſſembly has been formed, wich yr” 


ſeems very little regarded, and perhaps wont be. permanent. The 1 


The Dutch lived __ terms, and generally in cuſe i 
alliance, with the Engliſh, from their firſt becoming a ſoe- ogg 
rei 2 but in 1780 they themſelves from ther _—_ 
old allies, and entered into c connections with the m n. 
of France: thefr alliance with the Engliſh was, howeier, 0 
renewed in 1788, and broken again in 1794, when intel ! 


diſſentions enabled their inveterate foes, the French, to *. 

duce them to ſubjection, and plunder them of their weall. Wh 'J ga 
The eſtabliſhed religion of this country, is Calviniſm; 

all ſe&s and religions are here tolerated in the open p 


of their reſpective tenets. . tapeſtr 


The preateſt curioſities of the United Provinces, are de 
dykes (made to protect the inhabitants againſt inundatio) I, 
which are ſeyenteen ells thick, and yet have not been bnd, 
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6cient to reſiſt the impetuoſity of the ſea; which has often 
ken in, and done almoſt incredible miſchief. Theſe 
tes; with the ſluices, that covered their frontiers and cities, 
their principal bulwarks, as by means of them the 
ntry could be inundated at a very ſhort notice. 

The Auſtrian, French, Dutch, and Pruſſian Netherlands 
mated between 49 and 52 degrees north latitude, and 2 and 
degrees ealt longitude are bounded by the United Pro- 
ces on the north; by Germany, eaſt ; by France ſouth; 
| by France and the Engliſh Channel, welt ; being nearly 
o miles ſquare, containing 2,000,000 inhabitants; and 
iſt of ten provinces, and part of Guelderland, viz. 
From W. to E. Chief Towns. 

1 Bois le Duc, Breda, Ber- 


ant, cn-op-Zoom, Lillo. 


22 ruſſels, Louvain. | 
nwerp, . Aultrian, — Antwerp, - 
P a 925 = Ghent. 


Auſtrian, — Oſtend, Bruges, Ghent. 


Dutch, — Sluys, 
* 2 Liſle Douay. 


ge Auſtrian, — Mec | 
mburg, Auſtrian, — Limbur . | 


Dutch, — Maeſtrich, Dalem. 
French, — Arras, St. Omer. 
French, — Cambray, Crevecœur. 
French, — Valenciennes, Conde, 
Auſtrian, ns, Aeth. 


Auſtrian, — Namur, Charleroy. 


442 Guelderland, 


The walls of Ghent form a.circuit t ten miles; but 
very poorly inhabited. Bruges, formerly ſo noted for 


Pruſfan, — Guel ders, 
E r n 


tow no more than a convenient, harhour for traders; and 


ly the capital of the Auſtrian Brabant, inſtead of its 


ut of its ancient manufaRories.: Antwerp, once the em- 
am of the European continent, is now degenerated into 
tapeſtry and thread lace-ſhop, with the houſes of ſome 
ers, jewellers, and painters adjoining. One of the firſt 
oits of the Dutch, after their throwing off the Spaniſh 


— 


5 Track, — Thioonille, Meormtedy 0 
Dutch, + -— Venloe, 2 be 


trade and manufactures, is an incpnſiderable place. Oſtend 
res, till lately, a ſtrong garriſon toum. Louvain, for- 


ung manufactories and places of trade, now contains, 
gardens, walks, and arbours. Bruſſels retains ſome- 


Was to ruin at once the commerce of Antwerp, by 
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ſinking veſſels, loaded with ſtone, in the mouth of . high, 
Scheld; thus ſhutting up for ever the entrance of that river wiſer; a 
ſhips of burden. The emperor Joſeph made ſome attempts u war. 
reſtore Antwerp to its former conſequence; but was obligdMll In the 
to give up the enterprize. Bergen-op-Zoom is a ſtrongly io. Ned to 
tihed town never yet taken, except by treachery. of Bu 
The archbiſhoprics are, Cambray, Malines, or Mechla ces. 
the biſhoprics, Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, Arras, Y pres, Tour ng of. S 
nay, St. Omer, Namur, and Ruremonde. The univerſtie ar liber 
are, Louvain, Douay, Tournay, and St. Omer: the firlt vn p years 
founded in 1426, by John IV. duke of Brabant, and enen en of 
great privileges. a grant of Pope Sixtus IV. this uniterꝭ . Span 
ty had the privilege of preſenting to all the livings in the N oo, at 
therlands. Some Roman monuments are to be found uecherlat 


theſe provinces. Many curious bells, churches, and the mEHey have 
nificent old ediſices of every kind, ſeen through all their ci: che ye: 
gave evidence of their former grandeur. te whole 

The Raw rivers are the Maeſe; the Scheld, the San ne port 
which laſt riſes in Picardy, and after a N. E. courſe falls int auted v 
the Maeſe; the Scarp and Lis riſe in Artois, take the ſe The pr 
courſe, and fall into the Scheld; the Demer, which rie ting in 
Liegeois, runs & weſtern courſe, and falls into the Sch441 The in 


the Dyle, Rupple, Dender, and Geet, all have their rik uch, d 
Brabant, and after a northern courſe fall into the Schd-8ilh 
The other rivers are the Nethe, Sanne and Deule, and the c 


canals are thoſe of Bruſſels, Ghent and Oſtend. The ar d G 
theſe provinces is bad on the ſea-coaſt, and the dampnelsot 
the ſoil frequently occaſions thick fogs in the winter, N ER 


would prove very pernicious to the inhabitants, were it nd 
for the dry eaſterly winds from the continent, which p ended 
the air, and occaſion hard froſts for ſeveral months. As tt 
the ſoil of the country it is not the ſame in every part, though 
tolerably in all: ſo fertile it is in grain, roots, and many 
kinds of fruits, that it is hardly to be paralleled by any {pot © 
d in the ſame climate. In Luxemburg, Limburg, 1 
amur, are found ſome mines of iron, copper, lead, brimſtone 
andnitre, and ſome marble quarries and ſeveral pits of excel! 


coal. The principal commodities ofthis country beingthe produit ( Wet 

. oftheirown maufaRories, aretheircambrics, lawns, wroughts we 
tapeſtry, worſted ſtuffs, linen cloth, &c. with which they (upp 
on a valuable trade, though greatly fallen from what it [Lon 
Proviſions were extremely cheap in this country: a ſtrani 4 Up 
might dine in Bruſſels on ſeven or eight diſhes of meat {or & ( Fra; 
than a ſhilling Engliſh. St. Peter's Hill, near Maeſtrich, "3 ( Swa 
which the Dutch had a ſtrong fort, contains an hormone! Bay, 
quarry, with an entrance cloſe to the river Maeſe, wit | 


which are long paſſages, ſupported by ſquare pillags, werf 
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et high, or more, with vent holes for air, and reſervoirs for 
ner; and here the country people take refuge in time 


var. 
In the reign of the emperor Charles V. this country was 
ited to the empire of Germany, under the title of the Cir- 
þ of Burgundy; and the whole conſiſted of ſeventeen pro- 
nces. Alter his death they deſcended to his ſon, Philip II. 
ng of. Spain; but he endeavouring to deprive the natives of 
jar liberties and privileges, they revolted in 1579; and after 
o years war, the Spatiards were at laſt obliged to part with 
en of the provinces: ſo that this country was divided into 
: Spaniſh Netherlands and the United Netherlands. In 
oo, at the death of Charles II. king of Spain, the Spaniſh 
nd u echerlands fell to the houſe of Aultria; ſince which time 
m ey have undergone various revolutions, and finally were 
citic {the year 1794 entirely overrun by the French who paged 
e whole country, deſign to unite them to their republic with 
ne portions of the united ſtates and thoſe parts of Germany 
mated welt of the Rhine. 3 


lane The prevailing religion of the ten provinces is Popery, ex- 
len uin i thoſe parts ſubject to the Dutch. 
hei The inhabitants being a mixture of Germans, French and 


itch, differ very little in manners and genius from tHe na- 
of thoſe three nations, 


GERMANY; or, The holy Roman Empire. 


ERMANY, ſituated between 5 and 18 degrees eaſt 
longitade, and 45 and 55 de north latitude, is 
knded on the north by the Baltic Sea, Denmark, and the 
an Ocean; on the eaſt, by Pruſſia, Gallicia, Bohemia 
Hungary; on the weſt, by France and the Netherlands; 
d on the * ry by Italy and Swiſſerland; being about 600 
in length, and above 5300 in breadth; comprehending 
2,000 ſquare miles, and near 26,000,000 of inhabitants; 
is divided into nine circles, viz. l 
From W. to E. Chief toæunt. , 
We (Weſtphalia — Liege, Munſter, Aix La Chapelle. 

Lower Saxony, — Hamburg, Hanover, Brunſwie, Lubec 

Upper Saxony, — Berlin, Dreſden, Leipſic, Potſdam. 
res Rhine, — Manheim, Cologn, 1 Worms. 


Upper Rhine, — Cuſſel, Frankfort, Spire. 
Franconia, — Nuremburg, Mergentheim. 


Swabia, — Stutgard, Augſburg, Conſtance. 
1 Bavaria, —» Ratiſbon, Munich, Sultzbach. 
Auſtria, — Vienna, Gratz, Inſpruck, Trieſte. 


i. Circle of Weſtphalia is divided into many ſmall parts, of 
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which Embden, or Eaſt Frieſland, whoſe capital is an in 
rial city, Minden, Ravenſburgh, Lingen, Cleves, Mer led th 
Mark, Lippeſtadt, Gulich, and Tecklenburg, are ſubje& n 
Pruſſia; — Diepholt, and Bentheim belong to Hanorer 
Oldenburgh and Delmenhorſt, to the Prince Bithop of Labec 
Weſtphalia to the elector of Cologn; Berg and Julien 
the elector Palatine; Munſter, Paderborn, Oſnaburg, Ri 
berg, Schawenburg, Liege, and Steinfort, are ſubje& . 
their reſpective biſhops and counts, and Pyrmont t 
prince of Waldeck. Every diviſion has a capital of its ow 
name, oy Mark, Weſtphaha and Berg, whoſe print 
towns ace Ham, Arenſburg and Duſſeldorf, Aix la Chapel 
an imperial city, famous for its mineral waters, is ſituated ! 
Juliers. Oſnaburg belongs to its biſhop, the Duke of Yor 
his Britannic Majeſty's ſecond ſon, and yields a revenue d 
22 ſterling. The duchies of Oldenburg and Delne 

orſt contain about 75,000 inhabitants; the revenue 40,00 
and are celebrated for their breed of ſtrong horſes, 

2. Circle of Lower Saxony, of which the grand din 
are the Hanoverian dominions, Holſtein, Mecklenburg at 
Brunſwic. The dominions of the elector of Hanover ar 
Lawenburg, Calenburg, Grubbenhagen, Gottingen, famowk 
its univerſity, Lunenburg, Zell, Bremen, and Verden; Hue 
ver, the capital, in the duchy of Calenburg is a handſome vel 
regulated city, and the people in general intelligent and ve: 
thy. Bremen containing 28000 inhabitants, is a cheap town 
well ſupplied with waterand famed for Rheniſhwine. Underthe 
choir of the cathedralis avault in which dead bodies neverput 
fy ; the other diſtricts of the Hanoverian dominions have pri 
Cipal towns of their own names. The whole electorate cot 
tains above 10,000 ſquare miles, and 1,000,000 inhabitats; 
the troops amount to 20,000 ; the annual income is aou 
800,000. ſterling; and the eſtabliſhed religion is Luther. 
iſm. Holſtein is divided between the king of Denmark an 
the imperial cities of Hamburg and Lubec; the king of Ver 
mark poſſeſſes Holſtein Proper, Ditmarſh, and Stormar 
whoſe-capitals are Keyl, Meldorp, and Gluckſtadt; Han 
burg has a diſtrict of its own name, and Lubec is the capi 
of Wagerland. The famous city of Hamburg lies on e 
verge of Stormar, and has the ſovereignty of a ſmall diſtrid 
of about ten miles circuit: it is one of the moſt flounibing 
commercial towns in Europe; and though the kings of Do 
mark ſtill lay claim to certain privileges within its walls * 
may be conſidered as a well-regulated common wealth. Tt* 
numberof its inhabitants amounts to Io, ooo; and it is furiiſ: 
ed with a vaſt variety of noble edifices, both public and pu hach 
It has two ſpacious harbours, formed by the river Elbe 
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ih runs through the town; and 84 bridges are thrown 
its canals. In the middle of the city is a ſmall lake; 
led the Alſterſluſs. Mecklenburg is divided into two 
hies, Schwerin and Guſtrow or Strelitz, which contain 
Lut 220,000 inhabitants, and poſſeſs a revenue of 400,000 
dollars; of which the line of Schwerin enjoys three-fourths. 
ke dominions of the duke of Brunſwic Woltenbuttle, conſiſt 
Brunſwic Proper, Wolfenbuttle, and Blankenburg. Brun- 
ic is a handſome city, containing 24,000 inhabitants, and 
ſeſſing a conſiderable trade; the town of Helmſtad con- 
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u an univerſity, the annual revenues of the duke are about 
csg Hool. and his dominions are only 94 ſquare leagues in- 
— bited by 185,000 people, who are induſtrious and flouriſh- 
ated i 


„ The ſmaller diviſions of this circle are Hilderſheim, 
ect to its biſtop; the duchies of Magdeburg and Halberſtat, 
d country of Rheinſtein, ſubject to Pruſſia. The chief 
uuns are of the ſame names as the diſtricts, except thoſe of 
e diviſions of Lower Saxony, already particulariſed. The 
perial free cities in Lower 1 are five, viz. Lubec, the 
wwital of the Hanſe towns; Hamburg, Bremen, Hilder- 
eim, and Goſlar, where gunpowder was firſt. invented. 
e word Hanſe has its derivation from An See, or near Sea, 
cauſe molt of them were ſea-port towns. Their number 
n about eighty, and the alliance continuing for above 300 
rs, arrived to that power that the northern princes ſtood 
awe of them; but now they are quite dwindled away, fo 
at, at preſent, there is only a ſhadow left in the three cities, 
ich were the firſt eſtabliſners thereof, viz. Lubec, Ham- 
I C of D; 1 4 of 
3. Circle of U Saxony, the princi ominions 

tuch are . randenburg, and 
omerania, The houſe of Anhalt is divided into four bran- 
bes, Deſſau, Bernburg, Kothen, and Zerbſt. The four di- 
lions give name to each of the capital cities. Saxony is di- 
led into three parts; duchy of Saxony, marquiſate of Lu- 
a, and Miſnia, inhabited by 110,000 people. The chief 
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oma wns are Dreſden, the capital, in Miſnia: Wittenburg, where 
Han luther preached his firſt ſermon 2 the pope's indulgences; 
cia ligen, where there is a manu actory of porcelain, called 


freſden china; Leipſic, containing 40,000 people. Baut- 
en, Gorlitz, and Zittaw. The electorate of Saxony con- 
uns 1,750,000 inhabitants on a ſurface of more than 11,600 
Juare miles. Its annual revenue is about 1,450,000). ,ſter- 
ing; and the army amounts to about 30,000 men. The 
wereignty is hereditary to males only; the eſtabliſhed religion 
| Lutheraniſm. In Thuringia is Erfurt, the capital city 
* vuch has two forts and an univerſity; was formerly a fre 


| Largeſt cities in all Germany, well fortified, the reſidence 


Colter of Haarlem. The clectorate of Triers is divided nt 


fruitful and conſiderable countries in Germany. The ap 
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City, but is now ſubject to the elector of Mentz. Brande 
burg is divided into Altmark, Middlemark, and Newark 
the capital is Berlin, in Middlemark, one of the fineſt; 


the king of Pruſſia, and containing 150,000 inhabitans 
The other towns are Francfort on the Oder, Spanday, 
Potſdam, inhabited by $0,000 people. Cuſtrin, and StenWiſhj:& to 
del. The dukedom of Pomerania is divided into Swedi 
and Brandenburg Pomerania, The principal places j 
Swediſh Pomerania are Stralſund, the capital Gripſwald, 6 
trow, and Wolgaſt. In Brandenburg Pomerania is Stein 
the capital ; ally Camin, Anclam, Stargart, Colberg, and thei 
iſland of Uſedom, which has a town of the ſame name. Be Ca 
ſides theſe there are many ſmall territories, as Voigtland ul 
Merſburg, ſubje& to Saxony; Halle and Hohenſtein, belong 
ing to Pruſſia; nine dukedoms, ſubje& to different branches 
of the houſe of Saxe, viz. Meinungen, Zeitz, Altenburg 
Weimar, Gotha, Eiſnach, Saalfeldt, Naumburg and Wel 
ſenfels, and thegbiſhoprick of Saxe Halle, the counties 0 
Schwartſburgh, Belchingen, Mansfeldt, and Stolberg, ſabed 
to their reſpective counts. The chief towns are of the f 
names as the diviſions, except Voigtlaagd and Hohen(tan,p 2 ' 
whoſe capitals are Plawen and Northauſen. ung ö 
4. Circle of the Lower Rhine is divided into four electomm i de l. 
the Palatinate of the Rhine, Mentz, Triers or Treves, nue. Ooο 
Cologn. The Palatinate is one of the moſt fruitful countneſP*re th 
for corn, wine, and paſture, in all Germany. Heidelbay, 6. Cu 
noted for its ſilk manufactories: and a great tun which cos. r popu) 
tains 800 hogtheads, is the capital; the other prince ties o 
towns ate Manheim, containing 24,000 inhabitants, ud 
which is the reſidence of the elector; Phillipſburg, and Fr 
kendal, Veldentz is the capital of a county of that name kib 
ject to the elector Palatine. + The electorate of Mentz is d- 
vided into 26 diſtricts. Its ſovereign is the firſt of the cke. 
tors and preſident of the diets of the empire. The chetsrava 
towns are Mentz, the capital, and n The n, the 
of printing with metal types is faid to have been found ou 
Mentz between 1440 and 1450 by John Fauſtus, a natvt® 
that place, and John Geinsfleiſhche formerly journeyman 10 


37 ſmall diſtricts. Triers, the capital, is the oldeſt city in i 
Germany. The electorate of Cologa is one of the nol 


tal is Cologn, an imperial city, nine miles in circumferen: 
the inhabitants, however, do not exceed 25,000; and be 
elector general reſides at Bonn. Beſides the above menu 
ed four electorates, this circle contains the biſhopric & 
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| which began in 1545, and ended in 1563. At Schwak,i 
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Oeting, Koningſeck, and Hohenrichburg; the barons 
Waldburg and Limpurg; the abbots of Kempten, Bucher 
and Licks and the houſe of Auſtria, which poſſeſſes th 
country of Rhinefield, marquiſate of Burgaw, and teri 
of Briſgaw. All the above-mentioned diſtricts have ca 
of the ſame names, except Baden-Baden, Hohenrichby 


reign 
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and Briſgaw, whoſe principal towns are Baden-Weilker be 
Carlſruhe, Gemund, and Friburg. Mindelheim is ten en 
cipalit which the emperor Joſeph gave to the great due H © 
arlborough, in the reign of queen Anne. Hoebll , 1 che 
Blenheim, famous for his victories, are in the biſhoprick il © 
Augſburg. — 
8. Circle of Bavaria, the greateſt part of which beluga” 
to the Elector Palatine, who 83 to it on the death « p = 
the late eleQor, in 1778, and poſſeſſes the duchy of Bau x* - 


Proper, the Palatinate, and the duchy of Neuburg. 
reſt is ſubje& to the archbiſhop of Saltzburg, and the biſhop 
of Paſſau, and Freiſſingen, and a ſmall territory to the en 


peror. In the duchy of Bavaria are Munich, the capital i — 
habited by 35,000 people, Landſnut, Ingolditat, Duff f. 
wert, Ratiſbon (a free imperial city, containing 22, 000 ü . 11 L 
habitants, and the place where the general Diets of the en 4 * 
pire meet). Amberg and Sultzbach, are the prince. the 
towns of the Palatinate; and the other diſtricts have cat. D 
of their own names. The dominions of the Elector! =—_ 


tine of the Rhine and Bavaria contain near 17,000 {qu 
miles, 2,250,000 . and produces a revenue of mor 
rling 


9. Circle of Auftria is divided into the arch-duchy of Au 
ſtria; the duchies of Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, Ciley 
and Goritia; the county of Tyrol; and the biſhoprics « 
Brixen and Trent, the laſt famous for the council theig 


Tyrol, are ſilver and copper mines; and at Halle are «x 
tenſive falt-works. This circle belongs to the preſent en 
peror of Germany, to whom it fell by virtue of the prm 
tic ſanction; and contains above 27,000 ſquare miles, vit 
4,000,000 inhabitants, The principal cities are Vienna, u 


habited by 200,000 people, the capital, and reſidence ey; 
emperor, diſtant from London 600 miles S. E.; Gratz o wy | 
d the 


taining 30,000 people. Cilley, Glagenfurt, Lavemund 
Laubach, Zerknitz, Trieſte, Gortz; Inſpruck, Roverei 
Boſſen, Brixen, and Trent. Carinthia is famous for | 
ſteel made there; the inhabitants of the mountainous rain, 
of Styria, Carinthia, &c. are much aMiQed with goitrts f Kar, 
wens, ſuppoſed to ariſe from the ſnow-water they drink. 

The government of Germany is very peculiar. The do the 
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reign. princes of it, amounting to about 300, are arbitrary 
th regerd to the government ot their own dominions; 
2 wol of them are homagers to the emperor. The ſu- 
eme power is in the Diet, which is compoſed of the em- 
zror, and of the three colleges of the empire; namely, the 
e&toral, that of princes, and that of, imperial towns. The 
ft conſiſts of eight votes; in the ſecond are 100, of which 
z are ecclehaſtical, 61 ſecular, and 6 collective; and the 


— lege of imperial towns, or the ſtates, contains 51. All 
4 ee borereign powers maintain, in time of peace, upwards of 


20,900 ſoldiers. The whole of the emperor's dominions in 
xrmany, and in the neighbouring kingdoms and ſtates, con- 
un more than 180,000 ſquare miles, and near 20 millions of 
ople; his revenues are 13 millions fterling, and his army 
pnliſts of 280,000 men; but the whole that he receives as 
mperor, is about 6000l. ſterling per annum, from the Black 
reſt; and when the Empire is at war, each prince and (tate 
. 1: Wiſhes a certain quota of men and money. 
pital it AE 
Germany is in general a level country, and has no moun- 
uns of any great conſequence, exceyt the Schwartzwald and 
e Alps, which divide it from Italy. The principal rivers 
„ the Danube, which riſes in Swabia, flows about 1,600 
Wes north-eaſt, and falls into the Black Sea (not navigable at 
þ mouth, owing, to cataraQs) ; the Rhine, which rifes in the 
n{ons, flows north-weſt, and runs into the German Ocean; 
nee Maine, which riſes in Franconia, runs weſt, and falls into 
e Rhine; the Weſer, which flows by the Netherlands to- 
of At rds the north, into the North Sea; the Elbe, which ri{2s in 
efia, runs north-weſt, and falls into the ſame ſea-below Ham- 
'g; the Oder, which falls into the Baltic; the Ems, wick 
s in Munſter, runs north, and diſcharges itſelf into the Cer- 
n Ocean; the Moraw, which riſes in Moravia, runs from 
th to ſouth, and falls into the Danube; the Iſer, which riſes 
ont en Tyrol, and runs eaſt into the ſame river; as does the Drave, 
ch riſes in Bavaria, and runs eaſt as well as the Save, which 
s1n Carniola; the Theyſſe riſes in Hungary, runs ſouth, and 
ende, WF into the Danube; as does the Atlanta, which riſes in 
ce ofth Rey; and the Pruth, which riſes in Moldavia; the Lech 
at we the Inn riſe in the Griſons, run north-eaſt, and fall alſo 
venwdgP the Danube; the Havel riſes in Mecklenburgh, the Mol- 
| m Bohemia, and the Elmenau in Zell, which all take a 
b-weſt courſe, nd fall into the Elbe; the Moſelle riſes in 
20s e ran, runs north-eaſt, and falls into the Rhine; as does the 
dine Kar, which riſes in Swabia, and runs a weſtern courſe; the 
ink. an riſes in Heſſe, runs ſouth-weſt, and falls into the Rhine; 
G the Roer and Lippe, which riſe in Weſtphalia, and have 
3 a 
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a weſt courſe; the Spree riſes in Luſatia, runs from ſouth tg 


north intothe Havel; and the Penn, which riſes in Pomerania, * 
and runs from eaſt to weſt into the Baltic. The principal lakes 55 
are the Chiemſee or Lake of Bavaria; thoſe of Conſtance, 4 
Bregentz, and the Zirchnitzer-ſee, which laſt, ſituated in Car- "i 
niola, is near four miles long, and two broad, ſurrounded by BW dis 
vaſt mountains. Eight rivers empty themſelves into it, ad gr + 
yet the lake never runs over, the water being diſcharged by WI 60 
two large holes at the fide, and carried off under the adjacent T 
mountains. Near the end of July, the lake uſually begins 6 gon + 
fink through eighteen holes at the bottom; and in about a fh. I beaſt. 
night is quite dry, in which ſtate it commonly continues till I ox 
the middle of November, when it fills again. A great vary Wl The 
of large fiſh and fowl are brought up when the water retums, I kes; 
and are deſerted at its going off, and then become a prey ur o 
the neighbouring inhabitants, who, during its being empty, . z. B 
ther ruſhes, make hay, and afterwards ſow millet in the fol a lare 3 


the bottom. This phænomenon is ſuppoſed to be occafioned 
by the lake communicating with others under the neighbounng 
mountains, and from the riſe and fall of the waters in theſe, f 
is affected. Beſides the aforementioned lakes, Germany cot- 
tains ſome large collections of peſtilential and ſtagnate water, 
. At Lauffen, near the lake of Conſtance, there is the celebrated 
fall of the Rhine, where the deſcent is near 50 feet. Thi 
country contains more mineral waters than all Europe belies 
the principal are thofe of Spa, Pyrmont, Aix la Chapelle 
Embs, Schwalback, Wildungen, Brakel, Carlſbad, and Ninn 
dorf, two named Baden, all which are of great efficacy inthe 


cure of many diſeaſes. The mineral ſprings of Brakel are der, x 
to intoxicate as ſoon as wine, . berg, 
The air of this country differs conſiderably, according to un: Lieg 
Gtuation of the various parts. It is generally very cold tov The 
the north, but in the | 220-6 provinces it is nearly 0 ute ſve 
fame temperature with thoſe places in France which lie H The ( 
the fame parallels. In the | circles, and in the mid ely 
dle part ot the empire, there is hardly any country that excites]. : 
them for plenty of fruits, corn, and wine; but towWarGs | bus for 
north the land is not near ſo fertile. On the whole, tete Blſtrume; 
no great difference between the ſoil and ſeaſons of this cou lmber , 
and thoſe of Great Britain, except that the latter is much eus brar 


ter cultivated than the former. k 

The German manufactures of ſteel, iren, braſs, &c. 1 
they ſell extremely cheap, are thought to excel all vn 
Europe. The natives are famous tor clock-work, kun, 
locks of all kinds. They export large quantities 0! Not 
and Rheniſh wines, corn, cheeſe, linen, toys, turn} " 
finubcr, cannon, tin plates, copper, &c, Germany ch 
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aides of ſilrer, copper, tin, iron, ſalt, and coals, quarries of 


fy marble, &c. ; and in ſome parts are found carbuncles, amethyſts, 
03 ;aſper, ſapphires, agate, arls, turquois ſtones, and fine rubies 
de, and the terra ſigillata of Mentz, with white, yellow, and red veins, 
2r- ss reckoned an antidote againſt poiſon- Of the diviſions of 
by WW this empire the EleQorate of Saxony bears the pre-eminence 
and WW for the induſtry, wealth, and civilization of the natives, as well 


as for the rich productions and manutaQures of the country. 
cen, The foreſts are yet very numerous, owing to the ſtrong paſ- 
s to WY fon which the natives have for hunting, and abound with wild 
fon. beaſts; as gluttons, boars, bears, ſeveral kinds of deer, hares, 
il foxes, wolves, &c. with great variety of wild fowl, 

nety WI The religion of this country is various; ſome ſtates are Catho- 
urns, bes; others follow the tenets of Luther, or Calvin; and others 
ey re over-run with ſectaricz. There are five archbiſhoprics, 
y, 0+ Wiz. Mentz, Triers, Cologn, Saltzburgh, and Vienna, which 
lou a have among them 25 — viz. Under Mentz are 11: 
honed Wthe biſhops of Augſburg, =—_ Worms, Straſburgh, Wurtz- 


ouring burp, Aichſtadt, Coire, Hilderſheim, Paderborn, Conſtance, 
hele, it Wand Bamberg: Under Triers or Treves are three; Metz, Toul, 
y con- end Verdun, all ſubject to France: Under Colagn are two; 
Water, 


Liege and Munſter: Under Sa/tzburgh are eight; Freiſingen, 
Ratiibon, Paſſaw, Chiemſee, Seckaw, Lavant, Brixen, and 
Gurckz: Under Vienna there is only Newſtadt ; beſides Bre- 


ebrated 
Tu 


belesen, Verden, Magdeburg, Halberſtadt, Minden, Lubec, and 
bach omaburg, which are ſecularized. There are 36 univerſities, 
d Not" Catholic, 17 Proteſtant, and 2 mixed, the principal of which 
-y 10 there, viz. Altorf, Cologn, Dillingen, Erfurt, Francfort on the 


| are der, Friburg, Gieſſen, N er Gratz, Gripſwalt, Hei- 


tlberg, Helmſtadt, Jena, Ingolſtadt, Keyl, Lawingen, Leip- 


ng he, Liege, and Mentz; and many academies of arts and ſciences. 
u The Proteſtant clergy are governed by conſiſtories under 
V ot i de ſovereign of each ſtate. . 


The Germans are a very grave and honeſt people, and ex- 
ely fair in their dealings. In arts and arms they equally 
icel; they have a particular turn for mechanics, and are fa- 
| bus for ſome ſingular inventions, varticularly that of the fatal 
le, toe Witrument the gun, and their country has — veer a very great 
nis cou" iember of learned men particularly excelling in the more ſe- 
much dus branches of knowledge and ſcience. 
he titles of the emperor are, Emperor of Germany, an 
c. uühng of the Romans; he is alſo Titulary Duke of Lorrain and 
other; King of Hungary and Bohemia; Duke of Lothier, 
ty Bun, abant, Limburg, Luxemburg, Milan, Stiria, Carinthia, Car- 
; of Mäc, Mantua; — of Antwerp and Burgaw; Earl of 'I'y- 
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cry Cor, Hainault, and Namur; Baron of Swabia; Lord of 
any cn | E 2 Sela 
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Sclavonia, Poſnaw, and Mecklin. Though an abſolute (js. 
reign in moſt of his hereditary dominions, he is a limited no- 
narch in regard to the empire, which was formerly hereditay; 


but ſince the year 912 has been elective. The emperor claims [ 
three ſorts of dominions, viz. that of Auſtria as hereditary, 6 
Bohemia as his right, and Hungary by election. In his lie. /e 
time he generally cauſes his ſon or brother, or failing thi, WE tia 


one of his neareſt kinſmen, to be crowned king of Hungary, WM icing 
afterwards king of Bohemia, and then, if the * are vil. 28, O0 
ling, he is choſen king of the Romans, whereby he becones Tt 
ſucceſſor preſumptive to the empire. The electors are eight i mia E 
in number, viz. the archbiſhop of Mentz, who is chancellor of WW molt! 
the empire in Germany; the archbiſhop of Treves, who is Wl chies 
chancellor of the empire in France; the archbiſhop of Colozn, ;. M. 
who is chancellor of the empire in Italy; the king of Bohenia, Wpart o 
who is cup-bearer to the emperor; the ele&or of Bavaria is {MW circle: 
grand ſewer, and, as Elector Palatine, is grand ſteward alſo; WW Leutn 
the elector of Saxony is grand marſha!; the king of Pruſſa, a Pra 
elector of Brandenburg, is grand chamberlain; the king of WF of I. 
Great Britain, as elector of Hanover, is arch-treaſurer of the mou 
holy Roman Empire. The orders of knighthood are, the broad, 
Golden Fleece, Maria Therefa, and Starry Croſs, belong 28 ita 
to the empire; the Teutonic order; St. George, belonging to large, 
Bavaria; St. Hubert, to the Palatinate; St. Michael the ach could 
angel, to Cologn; La Chaſſe, to Wurtemburg; the red Een prop 
to Bareithz Sincerity, to Saxony and Brandenburg; Noel 70,00: 
Paſſion, to Saxe Wieſſenfels; St. Rupertto Saltſburg; the C uouver; 
en Lyon and Merit to Heſſe Caſſll » St. Anne to Holtrng chapel 
Gottorp, and Death's Head to Saxe Merſburg, which h Jews e 
only for women of merit. : nets. 
The curioſities of this country, both natural and artificial vell-fo 
are too numerous to mention. Among the former is a cam urtue, 
in Hartz Foreſt, near Blankenburg, in the dominions of th P ruſſa, 
Duke of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle) of ſuch extent, that th built ci 
end has never been diſcovered, though ſome perſons are fu be xt in 
to have advanced 20 miles into it. In May, 1787, 2 bee 
dow in the village of Saukenrodt, between Roſenheim an 
Waſſerbourg, ſuddenly funk 15 fathoms deep, and became 
lake, about 140 paces 1 | 


ru at the ſame time, part d 
adjacent road ſunk conſiderably; and a hill was obſerve 


ſhake, though without any other appearance of an earthquit 

In the neighbourhood of Stadhauſen, a chain of mountal 
named Henberg (ſome parts of which ſeparat:d about 
years ago, and filled up a valley) on the 14th of May, Th 
cracked all along the top, from whence large maſſes of | 
rolled down, and continued to do ſo during the «nM 
tummer. : 


* 


9 


ſores 

* BOHEMIA, 

* 5 | | 

11 ITUATED between 48 and 52 degrees north latitude, 
itary, and 12 and 19 degrees eaſt longitude, is bounded by Sax- 
; life. WW cy and Brandenburg on the north, and Hungary eaſt, Auſ- 
thee, n and Bavaria ſouth, and the Palatinate of Bavaria welt ; 


ary, i icing 478 miles long, and 322 broad; it contains about 
e vil. WF 28,000 ſquare miles, and more than 3,500,000 inhabitants. 

Cortes This country is divided into three parts, viz. 1. Bohe- 
eight nia Proper, moſtly ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria; 2. Sileſia, 
Ilor dl moſtly ſubject to the king of Pruſſia, who poſſeſſes the du- 


tho is WM chies of Croſſen and Jagendorff, and territory of Glatz; and, 
olon, ;. Moravia, entirely ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. That 
henna, part of Bohemia Proper, ſubject to Auſtria, is divided into 5 
aria circles, viz. Rakonitz, D' Elnborg, Prachen, Buntylau, and 
Aab: Leutmeriſſer. Y 


Ma, a Prague, the capital of Bohemia, ſituated 600 miles eaſt 
ing of WY of London, is one of the moſt magnificent cities in Europe, 
ohe famous for its noble bridge, which is 1850 feet long, 34 feet 
re, tie broad, conſiſts of 16 arches, and is adorned on each fide with 
longing 28 ſtatues of ſaints. The circumference of this city is ſo 
ging u large, that the 4 Pruſſian army; in its laſt ſiege, never 
e arch- could completely inveſt it. The inhabitants are by no means 
Eigen proportion to the extent of the place, as they don't exceed 
Noble 70,000 Chriſtians, and about 10,000 Jews. It is the only 
e Cold. univerſity in Bohemia; contains ninety-two churches and 
Tolteingiſ chapels, and forty cloiſters; is a place of little trade, but the 
h laſt H Jews carry on a hw commerce in jewels, particularly gar- 
nets. In Bohemia are likewiſe Koningſgratz, a large and 
vell-fortified city; Egra, where are mineral waters of great 


rtificial 


; a c virtue, and Glatz, a ſtrong town belonging to the king of 
1s of the Pruſſia, In Sileſia is Breſlaw, the capital, a large and well 
hat the built city containing 60,000 inhabitants. Schweidnitz is the 


dext in point of ſize and beauty: the magiſtrates are Roman 
Catholics, but mdſt of the inhabitants Proteſtants. Glogaw 
a ſmall city on the frontiers of Poland. The other places 
of note in Sileſia are Crofſen, Jagendorff, Tropaw, Teſchen 
ind Pleſs; the three laſt of which belong to Auſtria. Ol- 


erved Mnutz, Brin, and Igla, are the three moſt remarkable places 

chan Moravia, | 

1Ountal The principal rivers in Bohemia are, the Elbe, which ri- 
ſes in Sileſia, runs a north-weſt courſe, and empties itſelf in- 


to the German Ocean; a new channel to this river has latel 

deen made in the environs of Pleſs; the Moldaw, which riſes 

u this Kingdom, takes a northern courſe, and runs into the 
E. 3 - Elbe; 
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Elbe; as does the Eger, which riſes in Franconia, and rung 
frem weſt to caſt; the Moraw riſes in Moravia, runs from 
north to ſouth, and empties itſelf into the Danube; the lg 
and Jeya riſe in Bohemia Proper, run from eaſt to wel, 
and fall into the Moraw. The air of this country, not be- 
ing expoſed to ſudden changes, is generally eſteemed health. 
ful, tho' the woods and mountains which ſurround it, rather 
obſtruct the paſſage, and break the force of the wind; but 
there are no lakes or moraſſes to cauſe unwholeſome vapours, 
The foil is ſimilar to that of Germany, and produces in grat 
abundance all the comforts of life, except falt and wine, 
The rivers are ſtored with fiſh, the woods with fow!, deer 
and wild boars, and the paſture-grounds are covered with 
horſes and tame cattle. In the mines are found filver, iron, 
copper, tin, alum, lead, and ſeveral forts of precious ſtones, 
Their principal manufactures are glaſs and linen; of the l:{ 
mentioned, the Sileſians particularly export great quantitcs 
by the Elbe, 

Bohemia is by ſome geographers reckoned as part of Ger 
many, becauſe its kings, for a long ſeries of time, ha 
been emperors, and rank the firſt of the ſecular electors; but 
in other reſpects, theſe countries are no wiſe connedd, 
The revenues are whatever the ſovereign is pleaſed to eu 
from the ſtates of the kingdom, when they are annually > 
ſembled at Prague, and may perhaps amount to 650,000). a 
year to the Emperor, though the king of Pruſſia is lud 
to get 1,000,000 {terling from his territories in Bohemia. 

The eſtabliſhed religion is Popery; but there are many 
Proteſtants among the inhabitants, who are now tolerated 
in the free 3 of their religion; and ſome of the Mon- 
vians have embraced a viſionary unintelligible Proteſtantin, 
which they have propagated in ſeveral parts of the ęlcbe. 
- The eccleſiaſtical government conſiſts of an archbiſhop df 
Prague, and three ſuffragans, Koningſpratz, Leutmenk 
ſer, and Olmutz. The manners of theſe people differ lire 
from thoſe of their neighbours, the Germans, excepting what 
their gentry are more inclined to arms than arts. The boar 
or peaſants, are a ſtrong- built active race, little better on 
ſlaves to their reſpective lords, except on the imperial be. 
meſnes where they were ſet free by the Emperor ſoſephll. 

Near Trautenau 1s a natural curioſity, conſiſting of a gre 
number of towers, formed of a hard quarry ſtone, from bo 
150 feet high, moſtly ſhaped into 23 


has had all the fol parts waſhed away. 


The Bohemian nobility uſed to ele& their own princeh 


nearly regulat 
which are generally thought to be the ſkeleton of a hill that 
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uns WM thongh the emperors ſometimes impoſed a king on them; 
om WM and at length uſurped the throne themſelves. In 1414 
lolz WY John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, two of the firſt reformers, 
vel, Wl vere burnt at the council of Conſtance, though the emperor - 
be. af Germany had given them his protection. This occaſion- 

(d an inſurrection in Bohemia: the. people of Prague threw 
ther e emperor's officers out of the windows of the council 
; buy chamber; and the famous Tiſca, aſſembling an army of 
our, c, oo Bohemians, defeated the emperor's forces in ſeveral 
get {WY eogagements, and drove them out of the kingdom. The di- 
vine, non of the Huſſites among themſelves, enabled the emperor 
deer vo recover Bohemia, though an attempt was made to throw 
with Woof the imperial yoke, by electing a Proteſtant king, in the 
iron, I perſon of the prince palatine, ſon-in-law to James I. of Eng- 
ones, had; but he was driven from Bohemia by the emperor's 
e 1:6 generals, and, being itripped of his other dominions, was 
naue breed to depend on the court of England for a ſubſiſtence: 
and the Bohemians, ſince that time, have remained ſubject 
to the houſe of Auſtria, till the late king of Pruſſia en . 


bar great part of Sileſia from it. 

s; but 

on HUNGARY, 

eM ö 
10 if ITUATED between 17 and 23 degrees caſt longi- 
ol. 1 tude, and 45 and 49 degrees north latitude, is bounded 
„ d Gallicia north, Tranſy'wania and Walachia eaſt, Sclavonia 


louth, and Auſtria and Moravia weſt; _—_— about 300 miles 
irom eaſt to weſt, and 200 from north to 


* outh; containing 
erated ©7000 ſquare miles, and 4,500,000 inhabitants. This king- 
Mon B97 1s divided into Upper Hungary north of the Danube, 
-ntifth Lower, lying to the ſouth of the ſaid river; and the Bannat of 
ele lemeſwar, 94 miles long, and 67 broad, formerly an inde- 
hop af pendent kingdom, but incorporated with Hungary in the 
men. Near 1778. The principal places in Upper Hungary are 
er lil Preſburg, the capital, 800 miles eaſt of London, contain- 
no unt s 35,000 inhabitants; Tokay, noted for the excellent wine 
xe door 


b called, which is produced in the neighbourhood : Great 
r um aradin and Peſt. The chief towns of Lower Hungary 
al de De Buda, Gran, Raab, Comorra, and Five Churches, 
ſerbll. Lemeſwar is the capital of a diſtri& of that name, which is 
2 gre wrided into four parts, Cſadat, Temeſwar, Werſchez, and 
m Got0 Lagos. In this laſt 2 are many faraons, or gypſies, 
regult uppoſed to be the real deſcendants of the ancient Egyptians. 
nil um They ſtill retain many of the cuſtoms and peculiarities of 

mar anceſtors, particularly that of hatching eggs, by placing 
bem in hot dung, 

E 4 


mineral waters are eſteemed among the mot 
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The principal mountains are the Carpathian, which dude 
Hungary from Poland, on the north-eaſt ; and Irongate, gg 
the ſouth. The rivers of moſt note are the Danube, Drarx, 
and Theyſſe (for which ſee Germany); the Meriſh, which 
riſes in Tranſylvania, runs from weſt to eaſt, and empties it{el 
into Theyſſe; as does the Kaloo, which riſes in Upper Hur. 
gary, and runs ſouthward; the Raab riſes in Stiria, rung 
north-eaſt, and empties itſelf into the Danube; as does the 
Waag, which riſes in Upper Hungary, and runs a fouth. 
welt courſe, and empties itſelf into the Boker Lake, This 
country contains ſeveral lakes, particularly that of New 
ſiedler, near Preſburg, the Platten Sea in Lower Hungary, 
and four among the Carpathian mountains, of conſiderib)s 
extent, and abounding with fiſh. The Hungarian baths and 

ſovereign of any 
in Europe; but the magnificent buildings, raiſed over the 
baths by the Turks, when in poſſeſſion of the country, ar 
ſuffered to go to decay. For ſome years paſt, hot vapour 
have iſſued from a hill in the lordſhip of Dioſgyor: fone 
workmen digging on the ſpot, in the year 1786, diſcovered 
pit-coal, which was not in any degree heated; but under. 
neath they found a yellow foil 2 hot, that they were unable 
to proceed. The air of the ſouthern parts is unwholeſome, 
on account of the many lakes and marſhes with which it 
abounds; but towards the north it is mountainous and health- 
ful. The foil, though in many parts uncultivated, is fertile 
in corn, fruits, wines, tobacco, and ſaffron; affording allo ex- 
cellent paſturage; and ſeveral of its mountains produce gold, 
ſilver, copper, iron, quickſilver, &c. Cattle, and the pv 
ducts of the ſoil, are the principal commodities with which the 
inhabitants deal with their neighbours; and they export co 
per and iron, both wrought and unwrought, to a conſiderable 
amount. This kingdom is ſurrounded by high hills, which 
incloſe immenſe deſerts, abounding with very ſtrong and 
active wild horſes, generally of a mouſe colour, and highly 
eſteemed by the military; the foreſts are filled with wolves; 
the horned cattle are large, and of a white colour. Tit 


' palaces of the nobles are moſt magnificent ſtructures, d 


the habitations of the peaſants, on the contrary, as miſera 


ble; they, in many parts, dwelling under ground in caverns: 


but, as by an edi& of the emperor lately iſſued, vaſſalage! 
totally aboliſhed, the condition of the lower claſſes may 18 
time be greatly improved. 

The kun arians are more given to arms than arts, and 
are K heoked upon as good ſoldiers, being men of 4 
ſtrong and well-proportioncd body, valiant and daring in te! 


Arge andertakings, but cruel and — when conquerors. 'The 
e, on military force of this country conſiſts of 50, ooo men. This 
Yeave, MY kingdom was almoſt wholly recovered from the Turks, by 

which Wl the ſucceſsful progreſs of the imperial arms, under the late 
« uch empreſs-queen, whom the natives, diſliking the term of 

Hu- Queen, called King "Thereſa. They have a diet or parlia- * 
, runs WY ment; a Hungarian- office, or chancery, which laſt is at 
es the WY Vienna; and the Stadtholder's council, waich comes pretty 
ſouth, MY near the Britiſh privy-council, at Preſburg. Every royal 
This WW town has its ſenate; and the gy in reſemble juſtices 
" New WY of the peace. The emperor has lately introduced a new re- 
noary, MW gulation into the government of this country. Inſtead of 
erable MY the fifty-ſix counties, into which it and its dependent pto- 
hs and MY vines were formerly divided, it is now diſtributed into ten 
of any MW circles, which are committed to the care of as many Hun- 
er the Ml garian gentlemen. The ſupreme courts retain their former 
y, ae WY titles and privileges at a general diet of the nation; but their 
as WM juriſdiction in their reſpective counties is entirely ſuppreſſed. 


he courts of judicature in the ten diſtricts having bgen 
found inſufficient, inferior tribunals have been eſtabliſhed 
in 38 ofgthe counties for the deciſion of all cauſes between 
individuals. 

The eſtabliſhed religion of this country is the Roman 
Catholic, though the greater part of the inhabitants are Lu- 
therans, Calviniſts, and Greeks. 

Here are three archbiſhoprics, viz. Preſburg, Gran, and 
Colocza; and five biſhoprics, namely, Great Waradin, Agria, 
Vefprin, Raab, and Five Churches. Ia Fernau, Buda, 
Raab, and Caſchaw, are ſeminaries of learning, which are 
lometimes called univerſities. | 

The artificial curioſities of this country conſiſt of its 
bridges, baths, and mines. The bridge of Eſſeck, built 
wer the Danube and Drave, is a continuation of bridges, 
he miles in length, fortified with towers at certain diſ- 
unces. It was an important paſs during the wars. between 
the Turks and Hungarians. A bridge of boats runs over 
lie Danube, half a mile long, between Buda and Peſt; 
and about twenty Hungarian miles diſtant from Belgrade, is 
the remains of a bridge erected by the Romans. One of the 
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-averns: ¶noſt remarkable natural curioſities of Hungary, is a cavern in a 
alage u nountain near Szelitze; the aperture of this cavern, which 
may io {Wfronts the ſouth, is eighteen fthom high, and eight broad; 

ts ſubterraneous paſſages. conſiſt entirely of ſolid rock, 
ts, and ſtretching away further Damn than has been yet diſcovered; 
en f far as it is practicable to go, the height is 50 fathoms, and 
in hel i we breadth 26. In the Bannat of Temeſwar, on the banks 


E 5 


z not equal to the 
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of the Danube lies the famous cavern of Veterani, in a flu. 
pendous rock, where are two large openings, one of which 


commands I of the river, and which, in time of 
war, is made uſe of by the Auſtrians as a garriſon. 


TRANSYLVANIA, SCLAVONIA, CROATIA, 
- - - DALMATH, MORLACHIA, &c. 


H ESE countries are put under one head, becauſe ng 
authentic account of their extent and boundaries is to 

be got; and it is very difficult to fix what part of them be. 
Jongs to the houſe of Auſtria, what to the Turks, or Vene- 
tians. Tranſylvania, which belongs to Auſtria, is bounded 
on the north by the Carpathian mountains, which ſeparate it 
from Poland; on the eaſt by Moldavia and Walachia; on the 
ſouth by Walachiaz and on the weſt by Hungary, It lis 
between 22 and 25 degrees of caſt longitude, and 45 and 4$ 
of north latitude. Its length is about 180, its breadth 120 
and contains 14,000 ſquare miles, and 1,000,000 inhabitant; 
but ſurrounded on all ſides by high mountains. The air ö 
wholeſome and temperate; the produce, vegetables, and ath 
mals, are almoſt the ſame with thoſe of Hungary; the mins, 
eſpecially thoſe cf gold and filver, are ſuperior; but the wine 
earth, Its chief city is Hermanſtad, 

a large, ſtrong, and well built city; as are Cronſtadt,or 
Braſſaw, Clauſemburg, and Wiſſemburg. Sageſwar, Millen- 
back, and Newmark, are che other large towns of Tranhk 
vania. Its interior government ſtill partakes greatly of the 
ancient feudal ſyſtem, being compoſed of many indepete 
dent ſtates and princes. Papiſts, Lutherans, Calviniſts, 5» 
cinians, Arians, Greeks, Mahometans, and other ſeCtanty 
here enjoy their ſeveral religions. "Tranſylvania adds bat 
little to the Auſtrian revenue, though it exports ſome meu 
and ſalt to Hungary. All forts of ptoviſions are very chap, 
and excellent in their kinds. The feat of government is 
Hermanſtadt; and the governor is aſſeſted ky a council mide 
up of Roman Catholics, Calviniſts, and Lutherans, Tie 
diet, or parliament, meets by ſummons, and receives tht 
commands of the ſovereign, to whom of late they are entuey 
devoted, though they have a liberty of making remonſtrnces 
and reprefentations in caſe of grievances. 
This country is part of the ancient Dacia; the inhabl 
tants of which long employed the Roman arms, before they 


could be lubduzd. Their deſcendants retain the fame mile 
tary character; and during the laſt two wars, in which te 


houſe of Auſtria was engaged, the Tranſylvanians did 9.4 
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fn, WK ſervices; its 2 now conſiſts of ſix regiments, of 
kick 1. oo men each. Hermanſtadt is its only biſhopric; and the 
« of WY Tranſylvanians at preſent ſeem to trouble themſelves little, 
either about learning or religion, though the Roman Catholic 
is the eſtabliſhed church. The various revolutions in their 
A, WM government prove their impatience under ſlavery; and in 
1784 about 16,000 of them aſſembled, and committed great 
outrages, becauſe they were oppreſſed by the nobles. 
Sclavonia, ſituated between 17 and 21 degrees eaſt longi- 
1 0 BE inde, and 45 and 47 north latitude, is bounded by the Drave 
be. on the north, the Danube eaſt, the Save ſouth, and Stiria 


Vent BY on the welt, being about 200 miles long, 60 broad, and 
ade containing 10,000 ſquare miles. This province was united to 
1 Hungary in the year 1746, and the ſtates ſend. repreſenta- 
n the 


tives to the Diet at Preſburg. It produces ſome filk. 
t l The capital is Poſega, a biſhopric; beſides which there is 


nd 4 another large and ſtrongly fortiſied town, named Peterwaradin, 
containing 125,000 inhabitants. „ ; 

tand Croatia, fituated between 15 and 17 degrees eaſt longi- 
1; ” WY tude, and 45 and 47 north latitude, is about 80 miles long, 
id 2th 


natives are in general fix feet high, ſtrong, active, and 


e vie Bi capable of ſupporting the greateſt fatigue. The principal 
ala BY towns are Carleſtat, the ca ital, and Zagrab, a biſhop's fa. 
ar Auſtrian Dalmatia and Morlachia, lie on the upper part 
Mulet- of the Adriatic Sea, and conſiſt of 5 diſtricts. The prin- 
rank cipal towns dre Segna, the capital, ſituated near the coaſt, 
of the E which is a biſhop's ſee, under the archbiſhop of Spalatro; 
deper. BY Nona alſo a biſhopric is another ſtrong town on the coaſt z 
ts, de. Had Ottoſchatz, a frontier town orr the river Gatzka, in which 
7 the greateſt part of the buildings are erected on piles in the 
vater. „ 
weul Hungary and theſe regions, the four laſt mentioned of 
| be which have 1,400,000 inhabitants, contain a great variety of 


* Weeopic, differing from each other in every reſpect ; being 


x ther by the Romans; or others who afterwards helped to 
ves * Woverthrow the Roman empire, beſides Turks, Greeks, Ar- 
nenians, Jews, Gypſies, and ſome German colonies. 

Some part of Walachia alſo belongs to the Emperor; the 
jupe pincipal towns of which are Tregonitz, Buchareſt, and 


m Woererin, k 
_ = Beſides the aforementioned kingdoms and provinces, the 
mel, emperor poſſeſſes the kingdoms of Galicia and Lodomiria, 


ormed of Red Ruſfia, Little Poland, and Podolia; diſtricts 
kized, at the three partitions of Poland in 1772, 1793 
E 6 


and 70 broad, containing about 2, 500 ſquare miles. The 


* either deſcendants of the remains of various nations driven 
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and 1795. Theſe kingdoms, the capital of which is Len. 
burg, together with the Buckowine, a province taken from 
the Turks, are 380 miles long, 250 wide, and inhabited 
by about 3,000,000 people. Chelm, Lublin, and Cracoy, 
are the. other principal cities of theſe acquiſitions, the 
mountainous parts of which contain fine paſture; the plaing 
are moſtiy ſandy, but abound in foreſts, and are fertile in 
corn; the mines produce lead, iron, copper, and ſalt, the 
latter called Wielitſka, eight miles from Cracow, are of 
amazing extent, being above 1 r, ooo feet broad, 7,700 long, 
and 750 deep. Many of the excavations are of immenſe 
ſize; and there are ſeveral ſmall chapels, in which the altar, 
crucifix, and ornaments, are carved out of the ſalt. They 
have been worked ever ſince the year 1237, and are inha- 
bited by a large body of people, many of whom are bom 
and pals their lives there. 1 theſe ſalt- works is a conſiders 
ble town, with a church, a market-place, and a river; and 
alſo a remarkable pillar of falt, called Lot's Wife; by the 
moiſture or dryneſs of which, the people in the mines cu 
tell whether it be fair or rainy above ground. 

For other Provinces, ſubje# to Auſtria, ſee thb Nx run - 
LaNnDs and ITALY. 


PRUSSIA. 


JD ASTERN or Ducal, and Weſtern or Royal, or u 
ſometimes formerly called Poliſh Pruſſia, with other 
territories obtained in 1793 and 1795, at the final diviſion 
of Poland, and ſtiled Southern Pruſſia, ſituated between 50 
and 56 degrees of north latitude, and 16 and 24 degrees of 
caſt longitude, being 300 miles long, and 250 broad, con- 
tuning above 22,000 ſquare miles, and near 3, ooo, ooo peo- 
pet are bounded on the N. by the Baltic, and Ruſſian Po- 
d; on the S. by Lodomiria, and Bohemia; on the E. N 
Lithuania; and W. by Upper Saxony 
Since the year 1719, it is computed that about 34,000 co- 
loniſts have removed to Eaſtern Pruſſia from France, Swiſſer- 
land, and Germany. "Theſe emigrants have built 400 fral 
villages, 11 towns, 86 ſeats, 50 new chur-hes, and bare 
founded 1000 village ſchools, | 
The capital city, containing near 50,000 inhabitants, !s 


Dantzic) where there is an univerſity, a good harbour, ard 
a citadel, called Fredericſburg. Memel is a ſea- port on ths 


merly free cities under the protection of Poland, were {ciztd 


by the king of Pruſſia in 1793, aud Warlaw in 1795+ 


Koningſberg, 940 miles eaſt of London (near the Gulph of 


Baltic. The towns of Dantzic, Thorn, and Elbing, for- 
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| \ PRUSSIA. "= 00 
The Pruſhan dominions, great part of which were ac- 


— aired in the late and preſent reign, are in general ſituated in 
vited Poland, on the N. W. and 8.; Saxony, on the N. E.; 


Bohemia, on the E.; Weſtphalia, on the N. W.; and the 


7 etherlands, and Swiſſerland, on the W.; containing in 
lains ine whole near 65,000 ſquare miles, and above 8,000,000 
le in Whnhabitants. The following are the principal territories 


thereof; Ducal and Royal and Southern Pruſha, ſituated in 
Poland, the firſt 160 miles long, and 112 broad; the ſecond 
118 long, and 104 broad; and the laſt, 210 miles long, and 
140 wide: the Electorate of Brandenburg, in Germany, 
215 miles long, and 110 broad, containing Altmark, Mid- 
llemark, and Newmark : Brandenburg, or Lower Pomera- 


inha. ra, 150 miles long, and 63 broad: part of Swediſh or 
dom Upper Pomerania, 90 miles long, and 48 broad: Embden, 
dera- er Eaſt Frieſland, 46 miles long, and 32 broad: Minden, 
and i miles in length, and 26 in breadth: Gulich, 44 miles 


Jong, and 24 broad: Duchy of Magdeburg, 63 miles long, 
and 53 broad: County of Hohenſtein, 15 miles long, and 
10 broad: County of Tecklenburg, 12 miles long, and 6 
oad: Principality of Halberſtat, 42 miles long, and 17 
road: Duchy of Cleves, 43 miles long, and 21 broad: 
ounty of Rheinſtein, 10 miles in length, and 5 in breadth : 
ounty of Mark, 52 miles long, and 43 broad: County of 


or 33 Nrenſburg, 38 miles long, and 34 broad: the larger part of 
other {Wouelderland, with the town of Guelders, 34 miles long, and 
wiſoo ; broad: Principality of Meurs, and county of Lingen, the 
en 50 Writ, 10 miles long, and 6 in breadth: the latter 15 miles 
ees of Meng, and 11 broad: the Margravate of Anſpach: the Bur- 
„con- ate of Nuremburg; the bailiwirk of Montford, and ſe- 
o peo» Neral other places in the province of Holland: Cotbus, and 
n To- Wire other towns in Lower Luſatia: the city and territory of 
E. ale in Saxony, and Lippeſtadt in Weſtphalia: the patron- 


ge of the two Proteſtant nunneries of Hervorden and 
udlinberg, with ſome lordſhips and lands in the counties 
Weiſſenfells, Merſburg, and Naumburg: Principality of 
) ſraall Wieufchatel, and county of Valengen, in Swilſerland 32 
1 bae les long, and 20 broad: and the dukedoms of Croſſen and 

endortf, with the diſtrict of Glatz, in Sileſia, near 200 
nts, 1s Wiles in length, and 100 in width. The principal fortified 


ph of aces in theſe diſtricts, are Berlin, the capital, 2 : 
r, ad , oo inhabitants; Cuſtrin, Stettin, Magdeburg, Weſel, 
on the andaw, and Guelders, with four univerſities of note, viz, 
o, for- Noningſberg, Frankfort on the Oder, Duiſburg, and Halle; 
{eized rd in the whole. of the Pruſſian dominions, there are reckons 


to be about 800 towns. 2 
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_ - The ehief rivers in that part, properly called Pruſſa, an 
the Niemen and Pregel; which riſe in Lithuania; and tak 
a N. W. courſe, fall into the Baltic; and the Viſtula: B 
an Account of which, ſee POLAND. | | 

The king's titles are, King of Pruſſia; Margrave ag 
Elector of Brandenburgh; Chamberlain of the Empire 
Duke of Cleves, Magdeburg, Pomerania, and Guelder 
land. The orders of knighthood are four, viz. Concott 
Generoſity, the Black Eagle, and Merit. The militan 
force of his Pruſſian majeſty's dominions conſiſts, in ini 
of peace, of above 200,000 men; the major part of which 
are a well regulated militia z the annual revenue amounts t 
upwards of 4,000,000]. ſterling. The eſtabliſhed religion 
are thoſe of the Lutherans and Calviniſts; but all others ur 
tolerated. 

The face of the country, and its productions, are (nia 
to thoſe of Germany and Poland; but on the ſea-coaſts x 
ber is found. Ducal Pruſha was formerly ſubject to the T 
tonic knights, and dependent upon Poland, till the yer 
1525, when Albert, margrave of Brandenburgh, grad 
maſter of the Teutonic Order, embraced the Proteitant reli 
gion, put an end to the ſovereignty of the knights, and wi 

acknowledged duke of the eaſt part of Pruſſia, which, u 
1657, was freed from the vaſſalage of Poland; and in 1701 
raiſed, by a ſolemn aſſembly of the ſtates to the dignity vf e 
kingdom. d | 
- Pruſha is an arbitrary government, compoſed of e 
parts, principally ſeized by force, and making the molto 
every oppertunity ; with ſome few portions obtained by pur 
- Chale, yet, as the laſt ſovereign was very attentive and bene 
ficent to his ſubjects, and did many heroic, noble, and x 
nerous deeds, he was conſequently very much beloved an 
eſteemed in his dominions, which being now almolt kw 
rounded by jealous and powerful neighbours, will requis 
great {kill and management to keep together. 


POLAND including LITHUANIA, 
F a powerful kingdom till weaken'd, an 


laſt entirely ruined by internal diſſentions ariſing fron 


faulty conſtitution and fomented by foreign powers, lituatk 
between 16 and 34 degrees eaſt longitude, and 46 and 476 
greed north latitude, is bounded on the north by Liu 
uſha, the Baltic, and Pruſſia; on the ſouth, by Hung? 
Moldavia, and Little Tartary; by : Ruſſia on the calt, an 
Germany, Bohemia, the Baltic on the welt; being 70 
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Iles in length, 680 in breadth, compriſing above 226,000 
ware miles; and containing 14,500,000 inhabitants, amon 
hich are an amazing number of Jews; particularly in Li- 
\uania;” where many of them are farmers. This country 
us divided into 13 Provinces. 
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Empire; Lichuania E. whole capital is Wilna 
2uclder Wh odolia ih — — Caminieck 
oncord, Poliſh Ukraine p ** — — Czyrcaſly 
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The laſt mention'd country divided into Courland Proper 
ad Semigallen is a diſtin& ſtate govern*d by a duke anciently 
udatory to Poland, but for many years paſt entirely depen» 
nt on Ruſſia. In Lithuania is the — of Grodno where 
e Diets were frequently held. Warſaw formerly capital 
the kingdom, is 760 miles E. from London and con- 
ins near 70,000 inhabitants. Since the firſt partition of Po- 
nd it was divided into two great provinces, it. the diſtricts 
{the crown, conſiſting of 9 Palatinates,-viz. Cracow, Sendo» 


4 varie IL 
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! by er, Volhinia, Chelm, Wlodimer, Lublin, Warſovia, Chi- 
nd bete Menaw and Polachia, zd. Lithuania, containing 8 Palatinates, 
and NVilna, Troki, Samogitia, Novogrodeck, Merecz, Breſc, Bra- 
ved . and Grodno. At the firſt partition of Poland in 1772, 


bout one third of the kingdom and half the annual revenue 
ere taken, Ruſha got the largeſt portion of territory, viz, 
foiiſh Livonia and near a third of Lithuania in that diſtri 
ied White Ruſha, conſiſting of parts of the Palatinates of 
olotlk, and Minſk, with the whole of Vitepſk and Miciſlaw, 
ontaining in all 3,500,000 inhabitants. Auſtria gained the 


nolt i 


| requuy 


!, and oft populous country, namely, about four fitths of Red 
; from Muff with ſome parts of Little Poland and Podolia, in ha- 
| n ed by 2,500,000 people, and Pruſſia the moſt commercial 
d 4] GErritory, as the whole of Weſt Pruſſia and Pomerelia with 


Livyonh 
lunga 
alt, ant 
ing 7% 


60,000 inhabitants, beſides above 12,000 families which the 
tt king had forcibly taken away -from Great Poland, to- 
ther with corn and forage ſufficient to ſerve his army for 
"0 years; and moreover by compelling the unfqrtunate Poles | 
ale baſe coin, he made a further profit of near 2,000,000 | 
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93 or The air of this country is healthy, moderately tempe- 
ubid e, and not ſo unſettled as might be expected from its 
the o.rtherly ſituation. The north-welt provinges are very fer- 
„None, affording grain and fruits, not only enough for the in- 


-bitants, but alſo to ſupply the wants of their neighbours. 
n the middle part of this kingdom are mines of ſilver, cop- 
, iron, falt, and coals ; amethyſts, topazes, garnets, black 
cities diMWoate, and other precious (tones, beſides yellow amber in 
ithuania z and foreſts, which furniſh great quantities of 
mber and turpentine; buffaloes, horſes, boars, elks, bears, 
olves, lynxes, beavers, gluttons, a ſpecies of the beaver, 
led bohac, ſomewhat —_— a Guinea pig, &c. 
mong the birds is a very ſingular fort called remiz, which 
uilds a large pendulous neſt, ſhaped like a long purſe, at the 
r trckW:tremity of flender twigs of trees hanging over water. 

es, 20088 The Poles ſeldom trouble themſelves with traffic, but 
ts. Ave it to the city of Dantzic, and other towns on the 
WF iftula and Baltic, which formerly poſſeſſed a conſiderable 
nder there of commerce. Dantzic, containing 200,000 inhabi- 
PruluWnts, is the capital of a diſtrict called Pomerelia, and was a 
public, governgd by its own magiſtrates, under the pro- 
ftion of Poland; but in 1793 ſeized by Pruſſia. 

, 


ma The Poliſh gentry are handſome, tall, and well propor- 
parue Woned, of good complexions, and of ſtrong and vigorous 

„ vicoW@nſtitutions. They are generally very affable and courteous · 
fals wp ſtrangers; but moſt tyrannical to the meaneſt ſort of their 


bum 


- ople, treating the peaſants no better than mere flaves. 
ame kay 


lair powder was firſt invented and uſed in this country, on 


and rulW&count of a diſorder to which the natives are ſubject, cal- 
oc plica polonica, occaſioned by an acrid humour affecting 
2 a 3. Le hair, principally ariſing from inattention to cleanlineſs, 
iſes neufWne remarkable quality of this nation, is their ſingular care 


ſelf 
# Co N 
„ are th 
Loned 0 


inſtructing their youth in the Latin tongue; which people 
moſt ranks uſually ſpeak very fluently, and even many of 
e fair ſex are proficients therein. The Poliſh women keep 
watchful eye over the conduct of their daughters; and in 


ts are, Ae province of Samogitia particularly, make them wear 
ric 00 Hale bells before and behind, to five notice where they are, 
and Ou what they are doing. 

which Wi The principal curioſities of Poland are the wild people 


ng « netimes found in the woods, whitheg it is ſuppoſed their 
ned, cuanrents carried them in their infancy, to avoid the Tartars, 
s of ve» often made incurſions into Poland, and carried off whole 
the fuvioes into ſlavery: theſe children are found among the 
uld be urs, by whom they are nouriſhed. Thoſe that haye been 
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taken go generally upon all-fours, though ſometimes they 
ſtand upright. They have not the uſe of ſpeech a fr, 
but are taught, by being brought into towns and uſed kindly: 
they retain no memory of their former ſavage lives when they 
come to be humanized and made converſable. Under the 
mountains adjoining to Kiow, are ſeveral grottos, where | 
great number of human bodies are preſerved, though dg 
have been buried many ages; and they are neither ſo barg 
nor fo black as the Egyptian mummies. It is thought thi 
preſerving quality is owing to the dry and ſandy nature d 
the ſoil. 

The crown army was fixed at above 18,000 men; but i 
1788 was increaſed to 100,000; in 1793 it was reduced 1 
2 3,000, beſides that of Lithuania, conſiſting of 12,000. Thi 
troops belonging reſpectively to Poland and Lithuania, uc 
independant of each other, and commanded by {epary: 
generals. Beſides the abovementioned force, there was a 14 
merous militia, called the Ploſpolite, an undiſciphned ard 
ungovernable multitude, conſiſting of the nobility, and ther 
followers, who ſerved on horſeback, but could not be kex 
above 6 weeks in arms. The annual revenue of this country 
was never great, as the gentry and clergy were exemyrd 
from taxes, fince 1772 it only amounted to 444,000. ſtulag 
incluſive of the king's privy purſe, whigh was 100,00), 

The doctrine of the church of Rome is the prevailing pro 
feſſion, though all religions are tolerated. Here are ts 
archbiſhops, viz. Gueſnagand Lemburg; under Gueſna att 
the biſhops of Cracow, Vilenſki, Ploczko, Wornio, P. 
nania, Luckno, Samodſka, Zemblin, Culm, Breſlaw, Le 
bus, Camir, and Smolenſko; under Lemburg are "mw? 
Chelm, Kiow, and Caminiec: and three univerſitics, Ci 
cow, Wilna, and Poſna, 576 monaſteries, 177 nunnzrs! 
31 abbeys, and 246 colleges. 4 

The conſtitution of Poland not only reſembled a rep 
but was really ſo, and (tiled ſuch by the Poles themſches 
their acts of ſtate; for the legiſlative power was lodged u 
three eſtates of the realm, the king, ſenate, and equeltr 
der, aſſembled in national diet; but the executive power 
ed only in the ſenate, in which the king preſided when pre 
and they could meet and conſult without him. The kn. 
eleded by the clergy and gentry, who met on horſebac%, 
the plains of Warſaw, attended by a numero armed ret! 
and if the minority were ſo hardy to inſiſt on eir diſler, 
majority fell upon them and cut them in pieces, or a cit 
enſued. . | 
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oland was pony governed by dukes. One named Pi- 
is, elected in 830, lived to the age of 120 years; and his 
mn was ſo auſpicious, that every native Pole who has been 
e elected, is called a Piaſte. At the end of the 1cth cen- 
the title was changed for that of king. In 1380 the 
te of Lithuania, Jaghello, was choſen; and the crown con- 
ned in his family till it became extinct in 15723 ſince which 

kings have been elected from different families and na- 
ns: but in 1775, it was eſtabliſhed as a fundamental law 
ated by Ruſſia, Auſtria, and Pruſſia, that in future foreign- 
hould not be eligible. From about the year 1770 the towns 
Poland were gariſon'd by Ruſſians, and the king was little 
ter thin a Viceroy following the directions given by the 
mbaſſador of that empire. In the year 1791 the Poliſh 
: amended their conſtitution almoſt unanimouſly, but as that 
)uld in time have render'd the State independant, the neigh- 
uring powers interfered under pretence of ſupporting the 
oncous conſtitution of 1775, and after ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with 
t Ruſſian armies the Poles were obliged to ſubmit to a ſe- 
d partitionof their country, tho? the ill treatment they expe- 
cod touſed the ſpirit of the people, who under Koſciuſko in 
p attempted to an their juſt rights, wherein they were at 
t inccelstul, by defeating the Pruſhans, but after loſing _ 
dy battles againſt the Ruſhans, Koſciuſko was taken priſ- 
r, Praga the ſuburb of Warſaw ſtorm'd with moſt dreadful 
phter of its defenders, and Poland finally ſubdued; when 
* country which had given laws to, and ſeated Sovereigns on 

throne of Ruſſia, Reed Auſtria from the power of the 
ks, and to which Pruſſia had rendered homage, was by thoſe 


Powers totally diſmembered, and her name obliterated 
among nations. | 922 
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ORMERLVY a powerful kingdom, now a mighty 
republic, contending with all the neighbouring goveru- 
p15, opprefhng the weak and warring with the ſtrong, ge- 
ally victorious abroad, except againſt Britain, yet at home 
| by civil commotions and a prey to contending parties 
ded by factious demagogues who rule with a rod of iron: 
ed between 5 degrees weſt and 8 eaſt longitude, and 42 

51 degrees north latitude, is bounded by the Engliſh Chan- 

nd the Netherlands on the north; by Germany, Swiſlep- 

and Italy, on the eaſt; by the Mediterranean and tfie 
encan mountains, ſouth; and by the Bay of Biſcay, welt; 
2 600 miles long, and 500 broad; and was divided into 
ovinces, or governments, containing above 160,000 ſquare 
and 25,000,000 of inhabitants. 1 


4. 
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1 Principal Towns, with the Nabe 
Treuen, Pat of Inhalitants. | 
Picardy, Amiens, 44,000 ; Calais. 

Iſle of France, Paris, 560,000 ; Verſailles, 6,2 
Normandy, Rouen, 73,000 ; Caen, 33,0, 
Champagne, Troyes, 33,000; Rheims, 31,0 
Bretagne, Rennes; Nantes, 60,000; Bra, 
31,000. 
Orleannois, Orleans, Chartres, Blois. 
Lyonnois, Lyons, 160,000. 
Aix; Marſeilles, 80,000; Toulon 
Frovence, 28,000 ; Orange. 
7 8 Thoulouſe, 100,000; Niſmes, 
1 a 45,000; Montpellier, 33, O00. 
Guienne, Bourdeaux, 85,000; Perigucux. 
Gaſcony, Auch, Bayonne. 
Navarre and Bearn, St. Jean pic de port, Pau. 
Rouſillon, Perpignan. 
Dauphiné, Grenoble, Vienne, Briangon. 
Burgundy, Dijon, Trevoux. 
Lorrain, Nancy, Bar le Duc. 
Alſace, - KBtraſburg, 47,000. 
Franche Comte, Befangon, Dole. 
Poitou, P wiers, 18,000; Lugon. 
Saintonge, Saintes, St. Jean d' Angeli. 
Aunis, Rochelle, Rochefort. 
Angoumois, Angouleſme, Cognac. 
Foix, / Foix. | | 
French Netherlands, 7 iſle, 65,000; Dunkirk. 
Berry, urges, Iſſoudan. 
Marche, a Gueret. 
Limoſin. Limoges, Tulle. 
Mayne, Mans, Laval. 
Perche, Mortagne, Belleſme. 
Anjou, Angers, Saumur. 
Touraine, Tours, 25,000; Amboiſe. 
Nivernois, Nivers, Clamecy. 
Bourbongois, Moulins, Bourbon. 
. Auvergne, Clermont, St. Flo 


MODERN DIVIST * 
France was by the National Aſſembly divided into di 


each diſtri& being compoſed of 3 counties, and each co. 
of 3 departments, beſides a further diviſion into canto” 
municipalities, of which there are 547 in the whole c 
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Che nine diſtricts are thus placed; one in the centre, and 

others in the north, ſouth, caſt, and weſt, between each 
geſe four laſt are placed one to the north-weſt, a ſecond 
h-ceaſt, a third ſouth-eaſt, and a fourth ſouth-weſt. 
as theſe geographical terms are not familiar to every 
„ terms of a more local nature have been given 
u. Hence the north-weſt diſtrict is called the dif- 
of the Seas, on account of its comprehending the 
znnel, and extending to the Ocean. That of the north- 
is called the diſtrict of the Springs, on account of the 
uber of rivers that there riſe. That to the ſouth-weſt, is 
ed the diſtrict of the Garonne; becauſe that river paſſes 
bit. For the ſame reaſon, the diſtri to the ſouth-eaſt is 
ved the diſtrict of the Rhone. The ſame ſimple divi- 
has been obſerved with reſpect to the counties, they are 
tinguiſhed only by the cardinal points they reſpectively 
upy. Thus in the diſtrict of the Seas, they are deſcribed 
ply the Northern County, the Southern County, and the 
[tern County, becauſe theſe three counties are each reſpec- 
ly ſituated to one of theſe points of the horizon. In the 
hern diſtrict, they are called only the Northern County, 
Eaſtern County, and the Weſtern County, there being no 
nty ſouthward. | - 


nthe following tables the firſt name is that of the department, the 
and the principal town. % 


Departments of FRANCE divided | into Diſlrits and Counties, 
I. THE DISTRICT OF THE SEAS. 


RTHERN COUNTY SOUTHERN COUNTY EASTERN COUNTY 
nel Coutances Mayenne,Laval Lower Seine, Rouen 
pados Caen Sate, Le Mans Eure, Evreux 

e, Alenęon Inde Loire, Tours Eure & Loir, Chartres 


II. NORTHERN DISTRICT. 


ETHERN COUNTY WESTERN COUNTY EASTERN COUNTY - 


th, Liſle 01/2, Beauvars Avſne, Laon 
"ts of e, Arras Seine Oje, Verſailles denne, Mezietes 
ne, Amiens Paris Paris Marne, Chalons 


Feine & Marne Melun 
III. DISTRICT OF THE SPRINGS. 
RTHEN COUNTY WESTERN COUNTY KASTERN COUNTY 


uſe, Barleduc, Aube, Troyes I oſges, Epinal 
/le, Metz Upper Marne, Chaumont Lower Rhine,Straſburg 
withe, Nancy Cote 4 Or, Dijon Upper Rhine, Colmar 


IV. WESTERN DISTRICT. 


re COUNTY FASTERN COUNTY SOUTHERN COUNTY 

Herre Breſt Iſl: £2 Viluine, Rennes Vendee, Fontenai Comp 
C, St. Brieux Lowey Loire, Nantes Two Sevres, Niort (ts 
han, Vannes Mayne & Loir Augers, Lower Charente, Santes 


\ 
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V. MIDDLE DISTRICT. | 
WESTERN COUNTY NORTHERN GOUNTY EASTERN COUN 


Marce 
forces. 


Vienkc, Potiers Loire & Cher, Blois 22 Gueret Paris, t 
Charente, Angouleme Loiret, Orleans Indre, Chateautou les ſout! 
Upper Vienne, Limoges Yonne, Auxerre Cher, Bourges ects nar 


VI. EASTERN DISTRICT. 


WEKSTERNCOUNTY EFASTERN COUNTY SOUTHERN COUN 


$ It ext 
ench I 


Allier, Moulins Upper Saone, Veſoul Ain, Bourg ongelt f 
Nicvre, Nevers Doubs, Beſangon Rhone & Loir Lyo tamou 
Paone & Loir, Magon Jura, Dole Upper Loir, Le Puy mmonly 


VI. DISTRICT OF THE GAR O NNE, ance art 


MORTHERN COUNTY WESTFRN COUNTY ZASTERN Counted Ot. N 
Gironde, Bourdeaux Landes, Marſan Upper Pyrenees, Mantes, R 
Dordogne, Perigueux Lower Pyrennees, Pau Arriege, Foix th, Ma 


Lot & Garonne, Agen Gers, Auch Upper Garonne, Tou ns of 


VII. SOUTHERN DISTRICT. ſe, wit! 

NORTHFRN COUNTY MIDDLECOUNTY SOUTHERN CouxriflfÞlh a ter 
Puy de Dome, Clermont Lot, Cahors Tarne, Caſtres TC ſubje 
Cantal, St Flour Aveiron, Rodez Aude, Carcaſſone r 2 forn 
Core xe, Tulle Lozerre, Mende Eaftern Pyrennees H ¶ Gute be 

pignan 
f 1 th 
IX, DISTRICT OF THE RHONE. 3 7 


duntaint 
rance; t. 
dw eithe 
tonal | 


WESTERN COUNTY NORTHERN COUNTY 80UTHERN count 
Herault, Montpellier 1ſcze, Grenoble Lower Alþs, Digne 
Gard, Niſmes- Drome, Romans Mouthsof the Rent 
Ardeche Privas Upper Alps, Gap Var, Toulon 


N. B. In the Weſtern part of the Northern diſtrict th 


are in fact 4 departments, 82 in all as above ſtated, the iſlat _ 
of Corſica with Avignon, and the Venaiſhn makes the 8 ms p 


The conquered countries have alſo been formed into depat 


ments, as Savoy and Nice make the 84th, ſtiled Moy” © wh 


Blanc, whoſe capital is at Chamberry, and of the NetherlagF's"* ; 
and Leige nine have been compoſed as : anguedd 
Lys, Bruges Lower Meuſe, Maecſ\- Sambre £2 Meuſe, \ - in B 
Scheldr, Ghent tricht mur Is into 


Netter, Antwerp Ouſte, Leige Du Bois, Luxembou 
Dy Bruſſels Je nappe, Mons ] 

But the æra of a general peace can alone determu 
whether France ſhall retain them. np N. 1 


For the FxExCh NETHERLANDS, ſee page 65. 388 


poſite the coaſt of Provence lie the Hyeres, or Gola due 8 
Iſlands, ſo called from the beauty and abundance of the oer {a2 


hich, ru 
to the 
O miles 


8 growing there. The principal Iflands are Porqueroes in u 
agueau, Titan, and Leceant, ſituated in a delicious climate Char, 
and producing many ſcarce plants. Near the mouth of fe Bay 
river Loire lies the Ifland of Noirmoutier, 17 miles long, f runs 
8 broad: and not far off lie the Iſlands of Dieu and thok FF: W. c 


les in tl 
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Marceau, taken poſſeſſion of in the year 1785, by the Bri« 
forces. 
Paris, the capital of the ſtate, is ſituated on the Seine, 200 
les ſouth-eaſt from London. The houſes are high, and the 
ects narrow, without any pavement on the ſides; which ren- 
it extremely inconvenient for foot-paſſengers, Lifle, in 
ench Flanders, is thought to be the moſt regular and the 
ongelt fortification in Europe, and was the maſter-piece of 
famous Vauban; and, for its magnificence and beauty, is 
mmonly called Little Paris. The chief port towns in 
ance. are, in the north, Dieppe, Havre de Grace, Cherburg, 
d St. Maloes, all in the Channel; S, Breſt, L'Orient, 
antes, Rochelle, Bourdeaux, and Bayonne, on the Atlantic; 
th, Marſeilles and Toulon, in the Mediterranean. The 
ns of Avignon, near which is the famous fountain of Vau- 
ſe, with a territory called the Venaiſſin, and Carpentras, 
th a territory of its own name, though ſituated in Provence, 
re ſubje& to the Pope, whoſe right to them was eſtabliſhed 
a formal ceſhon made in 1774, at the termination of a 
pute between the French court and the Holy See, but in 
791 they were ſeized by the national aſſembly. The chief 
aces in France are, Verſailles, St. Germains, Marli, 
puntainbleau, Trianon, Meudon and St. Cloud in the iſle of 
rance; the Louvre, Luxemburg, and Les Tuilleries, in Paris, 
dw either in ruins or converted to what the French term 
tonal purpoſes, as for inſtance the Luxemburg is a revo- 
uonary priſ on. a 
The principal mountains are, the Pyrenees, which divide 
nance from Spain; the Alps, which ſeparate it from Italy; 
ura, which divides Franché Comte from Swiſſerland; Aus 
ne, in the province of that name; and the Cevennes, in 
anguedoc. The rivers of moſt note are, the Seine, which 
les in Burgundy, and running N. W. by Paris and Rouen, 
is into the Engliſh Channel at Havre de Grace; the Loire, 
dich, running N. and afterwards N. W. by Orleans, falls 
to the Bay of Biſcay, below Nantes, its courſe being about 
© miles; the Garonne which riſes in the Pyrennees, and run- 
ag N. W. falls into the Bay of Biſcay; the Rhone which 
es in Swiſſerland, runs S. W. to Lyons, and then running 
Gold due 8. falls into the Mediterranean; on the banks of this 
e orarer {all pieces of ſolid gold are found; the Vur, which 
zerole'cs in che Alps, runs S. and falls into the Mediterranean; 
mae Charante, which riſes in Limoſin, runs W. and falls into 
of fe Bay of Biſcay; as does the Adour, which riſes in Gaſcony, 
ng, d runs from E. to W.; the Soane riſes in Picardy, runs a 
| W. courſe, and falls into the Engliſh Channel; the Rhine 


14 8 , . 
© in the Griſons, and runs N. W. into the German ocean; 


l 
| 
: 


that purpoſe, By the canal of Calais, travellers eaſily pd 


Few lakes are found in this country. There is one at the u 
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the Meuſe riſes in Champagne, runs N. and empries itſslf 
the ſame ocean; as does the Scheld:, which riſes in Pic 
and runs a N. E. courſe. The vaſt advantage which : ooo 


to France from thoſe rivers, is improved by the artificial H ubodi 
and canals, which form the chief glory of the reign of Ia bove + 
XIV. That of Languedoc was begun in the year 1666, egular 
completed in 1680: it was intended as a communication hare be 


tween the ocean and the Mediterranean, for the ſpeedier] 
ſage of the French fleet; but though it was carried on a 
immenſe expence, for 100 miles, over hills and vallies, 
even through a mountain, in one place, it has not anſye 


water from thence to St. Omers, Gravelines, Dunkirk, Yp 
and other places. The canal of Orleans runs a courſe of 
leagues, to the immenſe benefit of tHe public. France Ions at 
bounds with other canals of the like kind, which render! 
inland navigation inexpreſſibly commodious and benefi 


of a hill near Alegre, which the vulgar report to be bottom 
There is another at Iſſoire, in Auvergne; and one at La kk 
ſe, in which, if a ſtone is thrown, it cauſes a noiſe like thunde 
The principal mineral waters are, thoſe of Bagneres, Baregyli 
and Bagueiis, which lie near the borders of Spain, under ar 
Pyrenees; Sultzbach, in Alſace, Forges in Normandy, 
Aigne in Auvergne. At the latter place is a ſpring whit 
boils, with a nollh like that of water thrown upon lime, and 
of ſo poiſonous a nature, that it inſtantly kills thoſe birds tt 
drink of it. | 
The air iv the interior parts is mild and ſalubrious, but 
the northern provinces, the winters are colder than in EA 
land. The animals of each country are ſimilar, except Mf 
wolves abound in the mountainous parts of. Frahce. I 
ſoil is good, and produces plenty of corn; ſeveral excel 
ſorts of wine, and oil; beſides tobacco, flax, hemp, mani 
ſaffron, barilla, capers, many kinds of drugs; and gef 
variety of well flavour'd fruits; but it is computed that 
above 36 millions of acres are cultivated in all France. 
The manufactures conſiſt of toys, hats, paper, thre 
lawns, lace, cambrics, embroideries, woollen and filk | 
nufactures, tapeſtry, velvets, &c. Much raw filk is 
raiſed ; and lately great quantities of ſalt-petre have! 
made: and in this- country alabaſter, black marble, ja} 
iron, copper, tin, lead, chalk, oker, and turquois ſo} 
are found. 
In no nation is the art of war better underſtood that 
France. There is a military academy, eſtabliſned 5 
polely for training up 50 young gentlemen at a time. 


9 
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| 
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ime of peace, the eſtabliſhment of the French amy was 
Ned at 152,000 men, called troops of the line, beſides 
$2,000 volunteer national ds, and a municipal army, or 
mbodied militia, ſtiled allo National Guards, 3 to 
dove 3 millions; but during the years 1794. 55 an 6, 
egular armies amounting in to near 1,000,000 of men 
are been employed. Their navy once conſiſted of above 230 
eſels of war, with 80,000 regiſtered ſeamen. The nett 
enue before the revolution was more than 20 millions and a 
ſterling, and the ordinary expenditure near 26 millions; 
ut ſince that period the expences have been enormous, and 
he ſettled income very trivial, the deficiency has hitherto 
ren ſupplied by the emiſſion of paper money, called aſſignats 
d mandats, with confiſcations, forced loans, and requiſi- 
pns at home, beſides compulſory contributions, requiſitions, 
ad plunder abroad. 1 : 
Few countries can boaſt of more valuable remains of anti- 
Irin than France. Father Mabillon has given a moſt cu- 


kck as Pharamond; and ſome of them when broke open, 
ere found to contain ornaments and jewels of value. At 
heims, and other parts of France, are to be ſeen trium- 


wpoſed to be erected on account of the victory obtained 
| er the Cimbri, and Teutones, by Caius Marius, and Luc- 
pus Catullus. After Gaul was reduced to a Roman pro- 
ace, the Romans adorned it with magnificent edifices, 
th civil and ſacred; ſome of which are more entire than 


but | to be met with in Italy itſelf. The ruins of an amphithe- 
n En PE are to be found at Chalons, and another at Vienne. 
ept M imes, however, exhibits the moſt valuable remains of an- 


knt architecture of any place in France. The famous Pont 
Garde was raiſed in the Auguſtan age, by the Roman 
ony of Niſmes, to convey a — of water, between 
d mountains, for the uſe of that city, and is in good con- 
on: it conſiſts of three bridges, or tiers of *arches, one 


hat 6 
* bre another; the height is 174 fegt, and the length ex- 


ds to 723 feet. The moderns are indebted for this, and 
ay other ſtupendous aqueducts, to the ignorance of the 
is Meents, that all ſtreams will riſe as high as their heads. 
ay other remains of antiquity are found at Niſmes ; but 
chief are, the temple of Diana, whoſe veſtiges are ſtill vi- 


fineſt and moſt entire of the kind of any in Europe; above 
the houſe erected by the emperor Adrian, called the Maiſon 
ce. The architecture and ſculpture of this building is 
F A 


account of the ſepulchres of the French kings, as. far 


arches; but the moſt entire is at Orange, in Provence, , 


©; the amphitheatre, called Les Arenes, thought to be 


| 


mans. The paſſage cut through the middle of a rock ne 
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ſo exquiſitely beautiful, that it enchants even the moſt is 


rant; and it is (till entire, being very little affected either} ung 
the ravages of time or the havoc of war. At Paris may 
ſeen the remains of the palace, or Thermæ, which was by _ 
by the emperor Julian, furnamed the Apoſtate, about im, 
ear 356, after the ſame model as the baths of Dioclefuu EBAaT 
he remains of this ancient edifice are many arches, oil 
within them a large ſaloon. It is fabricated of a kind * 
maſtic, the compoſition of which is not now known, inty f 
mixed with ſmall ſquare pieces of free-ſtone and bricks, L W. 


Arles in Provence, is an obeliſk, of oriental granate, which gricu 


52 feet high, and ſeven feet diameter at the baſe, all of off,” 


: ſtone. At Lyons are the remains of a temple, built by ſhops, 


ſixty nations in Gaul, in honour of Auguſtus and the 


Briangon, in Dauphiné, is thought to be a Roman wo 
if not of greater antiquity. ' The round buckler of mH e 
ſilver, taken out of the Rhone in 1665, being 20 inches 
diameter, and weighing 21 pounds, containing the ſtory 
Scipio's continence, is thought to be coeval with that gre 
general. Near Poitiers is a ſtone of a prodigious ſize, fu 
rted by four pillars; but the cauſe of its erection is 
— It would be endleſs to recount the different mo 
ments of antiquity to be found in France, the moſt extra 
dinary of which, perhaps, are the ſubterraneous caverns und 
Paris, from whence ſtone has been dug to erect the buildin 
of that city. 
Among the natural curioſities are the following:—Ne 
Grenoble, there is a fountain which emits red and blue flame 
that burn paper, ſtraw, and wood; but have no effed 
gun-powder. About 8 leagues from this place is an it 
ceſhble mountain, in the form of a read pyramid. 
Tremoulac is a rivulet, ſaid to be inflammable. In 


year 1788, a hill in the peninſula, called Cotencin, in Ne 

mandy ſuddenly burſt, and poured forth a torrent of vat the | 
mixed with ſand, earth, and broken ſtones. In the envro dn 
of Briancon, manna, which falls in the night and difſo the 


at ſun-riſe, is gathered from a kind of fir-tree. In Fru 
Comté are the fall of Doux, a natural caſcade of git 
beauty, and the grotto of Quingey, where water drop 
from the roof congeals into variety of figures; the grow 
Befangon 135 feet wide, 168 long, containing many P) 
mids of ice. The grotto of Arcy in Burgundy, and that 
Balme near Lyons, are worthy f attention. | 
Their univerſities and public colleges have received 
irreparable loſs by the expulſion of the Jeſuits, who made 
languages, arts, and ſciences, their particular ſtudy, # 
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anght them all orer France. The univerſities are in number 
28; Aix, Angers, Arles, Avignon, Beſangon, Bourdeaux, 
es, Caen, Cahors, Dole, Douay, Fleche, Montau- 
ban, Montpellier, Nantes, * 7 rleans, Paris, Per- 
pignan, Poitiers, Point-Mouſon, Richlieu, Rheims, Soiſſons, 
-Straſburg, Thoulouſe, Tournay, and Valence. There are 
6x academies in Paris, namely, the French academy, the 
fee ſchool of deſign, of belles lettres, of the ſciences, 
of architecture, and of ſurgery, two national ſocieties of 
zpriculture and phyſick ; with about 30 academical inſti- 
tutions in various capitals. There were 181 archbi- 
ſhops, and 118 biſhops; with 750 great convents of monks, 
00 of nuns, beſides many inferior; and the number of ec- 
defiaſtical perſons, of both ſexes, of all degrees, including 
ſtudents, ſinging boys and mendicants, amounted to more than 
00,000, who had a revenue of five millions ſterling ; but 
ce the revolution the archbiſhops are reduced to 10, viz. 
ene for each circle, or grand diviſion of France, and one 
or Paris; and the biſhops are 83, one for each department, 
ibo, with all other ranks of the clergy, are paid moderate 
"* "IM fipends by the ſtate. Monaſtic eſtabliſhments, and vows of 
| ibacy are ſuppreſſed, as likewiſe is all ſubordination to the 
0 


he French in general are nimble and active; a gay 
Fightly people, who bear misfortunes patiently, and uſually 
relerve their vivacity and national vanity, in the lowelt cir- 
wmſtances. They are moſt of the Roman Catholic per- 
kafion; for ſuch as were Proteſtants were, at the revocation 
che edit of Nantes, obliged either to turn Papiſts or 
uit that country; on which account ſeveral thouſand families 
ed in England, Holland, and other Proteſtant countries, 


= arrying with them ſeveral valuable manufactures, but ſince 
n V rerolution all religions are tolerated. a 
' of wal The French nobility were of four kinds; 1. the princes 


he blood; 2, dukes and counts, peers of France; 3. the 
ponary nobllieys the nobility lately made. The knights 
| the Holy Gholt ranked among the higher nobility, as 
0 did the governors and lieutenants general of provinces. 
here were three orders; firſt, that of St. Michael, inſti- 
ed in 1469, and though originally compoſed only of thirty 


I knights, afterwards enlarged to a hundred. A. perſon 
"hat uſt have been a knight of this order before he could enter 


0 that of the Holy Ghoſt, which was the ſecond order, 

d founded in 1578, by Henry III. to be compoſed of a 

adred perſons, excluſive of the ſovereign; and. conferred 

ly on princes of the ** and perſons of the higheit 
* 2 


* 
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rank. Thirdly, the order of St. Lewis, inſtituted in the . 
year 1693, by Lewis XIV. merely for military merit, a 3 
was worn by almoſt every officer; but all theſe diſtinctiu i ian 
are now aboliſhed, and the former poſſeſſors ſtiled fungi IG 
citizens. b : Baſil « 
This kingdom was founded Pharamond, in the ye . 
420, under whoſe deſcendants it continued to 752, wha belle 
Pepin became king; his family governed till 987, when | Pp 
fell to Hugh Capet, whoſe deſcendants reigned till 14:8; np 
when the houſe of Valois aſcended the throne, with whid 3 
it continued till 1589, when Henry the IVth. juſtly file if the 
the Great, introduced the branch of Bourbon. empire 
The French were a-free people till the reign of * 
XIII. and almoſt every province had its parliament, ui . 
out whole conſent no buſineſs of conſequence could be done uh 
but cardinal Richlieu, by his political intrigues, renderedie. 8 
Lewis XIII. abſolute over his ſubjects. No edict, howeret pcs 
was valid till it was regiſtered by the parliaments. In 1789, e fin 
three eſtates being aſſẽmbled, by an almoſt unanimous riingiſs,.:c: : 
of the people, the arbitrary power of the French monarch. -.. 0 
was greatly curtailed, and ſome new regulations adopted foi. +: 1,” 
the greater ſecurity of the ſubje&s. But this was oni 
commencement of” a revolution, or rather ſeries of revoluia _ 
the moſt ſanguinary and cr rater that ever diſgraced , unl 
annals of mankind, during the progreſs of which the beſt bl "WW anc 
of France was ſpilt on the ſcaffold, the braveſt men per Me ha 
in war, the rich were plunder'd, the poor oppreſſed, the dont it 
ble debaſed, the commonality ſacrificed, the religious Fi "ML 
cuted, the conſcientious baniſh'd, the loyal maffacred, th eſcape, 
unoffending murder'd, monuments of art deſtroy'd, mauehich 
cent buildings razed to the ground, their navy ruin'd, cm been co 
merce annihilated, manufactures neglected, the induſtrin s Bern, 
ftarving, all kinds of atrocious villainy triumphant, ente tw 
thing honorable or honeſt trod under foot, the leaders of Wy. Ge. 
different factions far exceeding the bloodieſt and moſt vhm ning 1, 
ſical tyrants of antiquity, laws wantonly decreed one @) country, 
frequently as capriciouſly repeaPd on the next, ſometn¶ Luſanne 
even in the ſame hour, innovation fancifully introdveſan Fre 
every where, a new calendar formed on heatheniſh principle Baſil, 
Chriſtianity proſcribed and idolatry call'd worſhip of the f lage cit 
deſs of reaſon attemptedin its ſtead; and throughout the * elebrate 
the French fully verified the opinion of their celebrated! ao re 
loſopher Voltaire, who aſſerted that his countrymen avi) alt, in c. 
acted either like tygers or monkeys. which w 


SWISSERLAND, or SWITZERLAND, * 
ITUATED between 6 and 11 degrees eaſt long 
and 45 and 48 degrees north laitude, is bounded by 


* 


| France on the welt; being 260 miles in length, and 100 in 
it, a readth, containing near 20,000 ſquare miles, and 3,000,000 
ncaa inhabitants; is divided into 13 cantons, and the Swiſs allies 
my, ſubjects; namely, The Proteſtant cantons of Zurich, Bern, 
Baſil or Baſle, and Schaffhauſen; the Catholic cantons of Lu- 
ie cem, Friburg, Soleure or Solothurn, Schweitz, Uri, Under- 
ha veden, and Zug, with Glaris, and Appenzell, in which 
both religions are tolerated. Each canton has a capital of 
13208: own name, except Uri, and Underwalden, whoo chief 
which ns are Altorf and Stantz. The biſhop of Baſil is ſovereign 
leer the town and territories of Porentru, and a prince of the 
empire, ſubje& to whom alſo is the town of Bienne tho? it 
Mads a deputy to the general meeting of the Cantons and 
wu eir allies. The firſt of the cantons is Zurich, the capie. 


done which, ſituated on 2 lake of the ſame name, is one of the 


ncere: net cities of Swiſſerland, and famous for its manufactures of 
Were crapes. In the arſenal of this town is ſhewn the arrow of 
meme famous archer William Tell, the oſtenſible author of the 
a rin Swiſs independance. In the year 1300, Greſler, the Auſ- 
0 ian governor of the country, ſet up a hat upon a pole, to 


- „ hich he ordered the natives to pay the ſame reſpeft as to him- 
* ell being obſerved to paſs frequently without tak- 
110 po notice of the hat, the tyrant condemned him to be hang- 


14, unleſs he hit an apple upon his ſon's head, at a certain 
liſtance, with an arrow. Tell hit the apple; and, being aſked 
he meaning of another arrow ſtuck in his belt, he replied 
he 10 it was intended for Greſler's heart, if he had killed his 
n. Tell upon this was ordered to priſon; but making his 
tlcape, he watched his opportunity, and ſhot the governor; 
Fhich was'the ſignal for a revolt, that had for ſome time 
deen concerted, But the largeſt and moſt powerful canton 


nto two parts; the firſt of which, and the largeſt, is called 


a f 

ay he German country, becauſe the inhabitants of it ſpeak no- 
= ing but High-Dutch; and the other is called the Roman 
= country, or the country of Vaud, whoſe principal town is 


Luſanne, and where the natives ſpeak no other language 
than French. 


lunge city, ſeparated into two unequal parts by the Rhine, is 
telebrated for being the place where paper was invented, and 
8 alſo remarkable — all the clocks are ſet an hour too 
alt, in commemoration of a conſpiracy againſt its liberties, 
which was diſconcerted by a man ſetting the town clock for- 
4 F 3 . ward; 
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any on the north and eaſt; by Italy on the ſouth; and by 


8 Bern, which is able to raiſe 100,000 men. It is divided 


Baſil, by many accounted the capital of Swifſerland, a fine . 


as the diſtricts they belong to. Baden, ſo named from the 
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ward; by which means the different parties of the conſyin. 
tors ſeparated, each thinking he had outſtayed the appointed 
time. There are ſeveral ſmall diſtricts which were admin 
by the 13 Cantons into their covenant, not as confederates or 

lies, but as mere ſubjects, viz. Baden, Bremgarten, Mel. 
lingen, Rheinthall, Thurgau, Lugano, Locarno, Mendris, 
and Maggia. The * L. of Rheinthall and Thurgau are 
Rheineck and Frowanfield; the others are of the ſame names 


hot-baths wherewith nature has ſtored it, was formerly a 
wealthy, well-built, and fortified city, but in the civil war of 
1712, the inhabitants having declared for the Roman Ca- 
tholics againſt the Proteſtants, the cantons of Zurich and 


an 
Bern demoliſhed its fortifications, and ſeized upon its go- 3 
vernment. It is famous, however, on account of being the med b 
place of the general meeting of the Cantons and their allies, ir 25 ye 
and for the treaty of peace concluded there in 1714, betweea Wh: in br 
the German empire and France. There are other diſtrids W:llar, ar 
and governments, called the Swiſs allies, who have made Heling, 
each a ſeparate alliance with the Cantons, and at different all, wt 
times. Theſe are the republic of the Griſons which is e ban! 
free from taxes and whole metropolis is Coire; thoſe of me ho 
Valais, Geneva, St. Gallen, Tockenburg, Neufchatel, Mu. o the 
hauſen, and the abbot of St. Gallen, beſides the diſtricts of Wile ani: 
Chiavanna, Bormio, and Valteline, which are ſubje& to the low 
Griſons. The capital of Valois is call'd Sion, that of dotiſm 
Tockenburg is Leichtenſteg, and Sondrio of Bormio and the n pre 
Valteline, the other diſtricts have chief towns of their own by wat 
names. Neufchatcl, together with the county of Valengen, ilar 1 
is under the protection of the king of Pruſſia, who appomts2 The 
governor but the ſtates make Jaws, raiſe taxes, and chuſe the des 
magiſtrates. Geneva is a large and fine city, containing wich; 
about 24,000 inhabitants, ſituated on the lake of that name, Waldſt 
which is near 60 miles long, and about 12 broad. The Gatel, 
Geneveſe are divided into an uncommon number of claſſes, Mile ri 
viz, Citizens, Burgeſſes, Natives, Inhabitants, Subjects, and Ups,! 
Houſholders, which laſt rank have annual permiſſion to relide ne in 
in the city or its territory. This republic became Proteſtant in curſe 
1535 and ia 1546 was admitted into the Swiſs alliance. By unt 
a revolutionin the year 1789, the ancient form of — « Ger 
of which the Geneyans had been deprived for ſome years, der 
was reſtored, and ſince that period other revolutions have un- aroug 
fortunately aſhmilated the government to that of France. mich 
Swiſſerland abounds with high mountains, the principal Koſini 
which are Jura, St. Gothard, and Mount Blanc, which laſt aatura 
is the loftieſt mountain in Europe, being more than 5,000 yards a ſt 
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ve the level of the ſea, and acquired its name becauſe it is 
wered with eternal ſnow. Some of them are covered with 
e and ſnow all the year round; others with trees and paſture, - 
here the peaſants drive their cattle to feed, as it were, above 
e clouds. Some mountains are very incommodious to the 
nhabitantsz many of them look with a terrible aſpect, as if they 
ere every moment ready to fall; upon others, the thick woods 
hour bears and wolves, who do a great deal of miſchief a- 
pong the cattle. In the Alps, the difference of ſeaſons in one 
ad the ſame climate is very remarkable; for travellers may, 
x one day, meet with winter on the tops of the mountains, 
e fpring on the lower part of them, with pleaſant green paſ- 

; and hay-time and harveſt in the vallies. 

About two leagues from Friburg, there is a little hermitage, 
med by the hands of a ſingle hermit, who laboured upon it 
br 25 years; it contains a chapel, a parlour 28 paces in length, 
u in breadth, and 20 feet in height, a cabinet, a kitchen, a 
lar, and other apartments, with the altar, benches, flooring, 
eling, all cut out of the ſolid rock. The ruins of Cæſar's 
all, which extended 18 miles in length from mount Jura to 
ie banks of the lake Leman, are ſtill diſcernible. In 1785, 
ime houſes at Vivay, near the lake of Geneva, ſuddenly ſunk 
ito the lake, owing to the ground giving way. The remark- 
ple animals of theſe loſty regions are the bouquetin, chamois, 
low and white foxes, and white hares. In the Valais, 
Kotiſm, and people afflicted with goiters or ſwelled necks are 
fry prevalent; the laſt diſorder is * to ariſe from drink- 
by water impregnated with a calcareous matter called tuf, 
lar to incruſtations found in Derbyſhire. 

The principal lakes are thoſe of Geneva and Conſtance; 
tldes which there are thoſe of Lucern, Schweitz and Uri, 
mich three are connected together and form what is ſtiled 
Valdſtætter ſea or lake of the four Cantons; Zurich, Neuf- 
datel, Bienne, Biel, Brientz, and Thun. The moſt remark- 
dle rivers in Swiſſerland are the Rhine, which riſes in the 
Ups, has in its paſſage ſome beautiful water- falls particularly 
ne in the Canton of Schafthauſep and from thence takes its 
vurſe into Germany; the Rhone, which has its ſource in the 
zountains near Valais, and takes its courſe through the lake 
Geneva into France; about 27 miles from Geneva, it runs 
nder ground for the ſpace of 5o yards; the Aar, which flows 
rough the middle of Swiſſerland into the Rhine; beſides 
wich there are the Reuſs, the Teiſin, and the Oglio. Near 
loſiniere is a celebrated ſpring that ariſes in the middle of a 
utural baſon 4 yards ſquare, and after rain frequently throws 
Pa ſtrong column of water a foot above its ſurface ; the tem - 
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perature of this ſpring never varies, tis clear as cryſtal 
its depth unfathomable. At Schaffhauſen is an — 
wooden bridge over the Rhine 400 feet wide, at a part where ie 
ſtrongeſt ſtone arches had been ſwept away by the torrents; bu nificen 
by far the greateſt curiohties are the Glaciers or immenſe field Wl tion (1 
of ice and ſnow covering many of the mountains and filling uy iſ ders it 
the vallies between them, and giving riſe to many ſtreams tha Wl accour 
form rivers, or fall into the lakes. Londc 
Swiſſerland has very little trade; the manufactures are linen, ¶ about 
lace, ſtockings, gloves, filks, velvets, and woollens, which WW Engla: 
with the fruits of the earth, are chiefly conſumed at home; the Me Por 
mountains contain mines of iron, cryſtal, and ſulphur; and The 
likewiſe marcaſites, falſe. diamonds, and other ſtones, beſides ego, 
many mineral ſprings. Here are five univerſities, viz. Bern, In the 
Baſil, Lauſanne, Zurich, and Geneva. buth e 
The Swils are a plain, honeſt, intelligent people, true and de ſo 
faithful to their word; courageous, — and excellent N Cadoa 
ſoldiers. As to their government, they have neither prince WAlgar: 
nor ſtadtholder to — in their councils of ſtate; each C- chic 
ton, and ally of the Canton, is governed by its own magiſtrates: 
in ſome, the government 1s in the hands of but a few; andin 
others, it is in the hands of the people. In matters of great 
importance, not only the Cantons, but alſo the Swiſs allies, 
are convened together by their deputies. On any great emer- 
gency they can raiſe 300,000 men in a ſhort time; for every 
Swils is a ſoldier for his country, and is enliſted as ſuch when 
ſixteen years of age. When a ſignal of danger is given bya 
fire on the neighbouring hills, he muſt go immediately to his 
place of rendezvous, and carry with him four pounds of lead, 
two pounds of powder, and proviſion for eight days. 


| PORTUGAL, 
— ITUATED between 37 and 42 degrees north latitude, 


and 7 and 10 degrees weſt longitude, is bounded 0 
the ſouth and weſt by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the 
north and eaſt by Spain; being about 300 miles in length, and 
100 in beardth, and contains near 32,000 ſquare miles, and 
2,300,000 of inhabitants. This kingdom is divided into eight 
provinces: 2 north Entre Minho e Douro (between the n 
Minho and Douro), and Tralos Montes, (the other fide the 
mountains); 2 middle, Beira and Eſtremadura; 4 ſouth, Entre 8 
Tajo, (between the Tagus), Guadiana, Alentajo, (che “ mor 
ther ſide the Tagus) and Algarva. The principal tow" 
are, Braga, Oporto (near the mouth of the river Douro) 
Miranda, Coimbra, Liſbon, Saint Ubes, Evora, Portale- 
gre, Lagos, and Tavora. Liſbon, the capital, is thought © 
contain 189,000 inhabitants. Great part was ruined by ® 
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erthquake, which alſo ſet the remainder on fire, upon All- 
Saints-day, 17553 ſince which period it has been nearly re- 
built in an elegant, regular manner, and contains many mag- 
nificent palaces, churches, and public buildings. Its ſitua- 
tion (riſing from the Tagus, in the form of a GW ren- 
ders its appearance at once an ns and ſuperb; and it is 
accounted the moſt conſiderable port in Europe, next, to 
London and Amſterdam. The city of Oporto, containing 
about 300,000 inhabitants, carries on a great trade with 
England, eſpecially for the wines ſo well known by the name 
of Port. | 
The promontories or capes of Portugal are, Cape Mon- 
ego, near the mouth of the river of that name; Cape Roca, 
u the north entrance of the Tagus ; Cape Eſpichel, at the 
buth entrance of the ſame river; and Cape St. Vincent, on 
he ſouth-weſt point of Algarva. The bays are thoſe of 
Cadoan, or St. Ubes, ſouth” of Liſbon, and Lagos Bay in 
Algarra. The principal mountains in Portugal are thoſe 
vluch ſeparate Algarva from Alentajo, thoſe in Tra los 
Montes, and the rock of Liſbon (For the Rivers, ſee Spaix.) 
There are ſome medicinalſprings about 50 miles from Liſbon, 
and hot baths in the province of Algarva. This kingdom 
wntains ſome roaring lakes, which abſorb even feathers, and. 
y light ſubſtances. i 
Portugal abounds in wine and oil; but, on account of ita 
many hills and mountains, corn is ſcarce; with which it is 
kpplied from other countries. Their fruits are the ſame as 
n Spain, but not ſo high flavoured. In the garden of a 
wuchin convent, near Caſtle Branco, in Alentajo, the 
ra- tree flouriſhes in the open air. This country contains, 
nes, variety of gems, marbles, and mill- tones, and a fine 
nine of ſalt- petre near Liſbon. The cattle and poultry are 
different, but the ſea-fiſh excellent. The air, eſpecially a- 
but Liſbon, is reckoned ſoft and beneficial to conſumptive 
tients, and not ſo ſcorching as that of Spain, being more 
kefreſhed by the ſea breezes. The foreign trade of th 
Portugueſe is very conſiderable, eſpecially with England, 
th whom they exchange their wines, ſalt, and, fruit, for 
pritiſh manufactures, which they ſend to their colonies in 
alin, Africa, and America. Their plantations in Braſil, in 
outh America are immenſely rich, yielding gold, filver, 
Lamonds, ſugar, tobacco, copper, indigo, dying woods, gums, 
dd drugs. It is computed, that the e's fifth o gold 
one from that country, amounts annually to 300, oool. iter 
g. notwithſtanding the vaſt contraband trade. The plau 
ons on the.calt and weſt coaſt of Africa are very exten- 
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five : from whence they bring gold, ivory, and ſlaves. Thy 

carry on a conſiderable trade with the Eaſt-Indies, beiy 

= poſſeſſed of Goa, their capital, and ſeveral other placy 
ere. 

At Liſbon reſides a patriarch, who is generally of nobl 
birth, and a cardinal, under whom there are three arch 
biſtoprics, Braga, Evora, and Liſbon. The firſt 6f theſe ha 
ten ſuffragan biſhops ; the ſecond two, and the laſt ten, in- 
—_— thoſe of the Portugueſe ſettlements abroad. The 


- univerſities are Coimbra, founded in 1291, by king Denais; 


Evora, founded in 1559; and the college of the nobles u 
Liſbon, where the young nobility are educated in er 
branch of polite learning and the ſciences. All the books 
that did belong to the baniſhed jeſuits are kept there; ud 
the Engliſh language is taught in this ſeminary. Here is 
alſo an academy where young gentlemen are educated in the 
ſcience of engineering. The only religion openly profeſſed 
here is the Catholic; and though there are a great number 
of Jews, they, as well as the Proteſtants, — be very tt- 
ſerved. |; 
The curiofities of this country are, the remains of ſone 
caſtles in the Mooriſh taſte ; the Roman bridge and aque- 


duct at Coimbra, almoſt entire; the walls of Santarten 


in Eſtremadura; the church and monaſtery near Liſbon, 
where the royal family are buried, and ſeveral monaſteres 
are dug out of the hard rock. To theſe we may add, that 
her preſent majeſty is poſſeſſed of the largeſt diamond, fourd 
in Braſil, that ever was perhaps ſeen in the world. Some 
very ancient baths have been very lately diſcovered in the 
village of St. Michael de Caldas, near Guimaraens in Ente 
Minho Douro. 

The Portugueſe were once a valiant people, and noted, t 
only for their ſkill in navigation, but for their diſcoveries ud 
— — in Africa, Afia, and America; but have degent 
rated ever fince the year 1578, when their king Sebaltia, 
periſhed in an engagement with the Moors; ſoon after which 
they becamme tributary to Spain, but freed themſelves by 3 
revolution in 1640. At 2 Portugal is but little better 
than a kingdom of prieſts, monks, and nuns, who amount t9 
near 300,000, and almoſt entirely deyour the ſubſtance of 
the country, without being in a condition of affording the 
Nate the haſt ſervice. Thoſe people, of whom excellent 
troops were once formed, obſerving the poverty, nakednel 
and bad pay of the army, now — * to that ſtate, idleneß, 


and the eaſe of a religious life, and are, for the moſt * 


turned prieſts, monks, or friats. The younger ſons of th 
nobility, who uſed to make officers of hopour and courage 
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now aſpire to nothing more than a valuable benefice in the 
church; and he who might at this time, have, perhaps, 
been viceroy of the Indies, or commander in chief of the 
arnies, is nothing more than an inquiſitor general. This is 
attributed to the weakneſs of their monarchy, which ren- 
ders them inactive, for fear of their more powerful neigh- 
bours, and has been the ſource of many vices. They are 
repreſented as ungrateful, treacherous, and revengeful ; more 
The — and haughty than the Spaniards, whom in gene- 
ral they very much reſemble. The Portugueſe nobility live | | 
les in great ſtate and mo ; but the poorer ſort of people-are 1 
in a moſt wretched condition; have hardly ahy furniture at 1 
books all; and, like the Moors, fit croſs- legged on the ground. 1 
ud The Portugueſe government formerly depended chiefly 
ere for protection on England, and — neglected both 
their army and fleet. Their land forces do not exceed 
felled 15, ooo effeQive men, and thoſeill diſciplined; their navy con- 
amber WI filts but of about 20 veſſels. The annual revenue is aboy + 
ry n. þ $00,000 ſterling. Some years paſt they behaved ungrate- 
fully to the Engliſh, who always were their beſt friends, and 
' ome WI embraced the party of their greatelt foes, the Spaniards ; and 
alſo acceded to the family compact. The crown of Por- 
een tugal is abſolute : but the cortes or ſtates pretend to a right of 
iſhon, ging their aſſent to every new regulation with regard to the 
ucceſſion ; and in this they are uſually indulged. The ſo- 
that WY v<rcign's titles are Queen of Portugal and the Algarves, Lady 
found of Guinea, and of the Navigation, Conqueſt, and Commerce li 
come of Ethiopia, Arabia, Perſia, and Braſil. . The laſt king but | 
ae one was complimented by the pope, with the title of His 
Fare Moſt Faithful Majefty. That of the heir apparent is, Prince 
of Braſil, The titles and diſtinctions of the nobility are 
„ not WY much the ſame with thoſe of Spain. The orders of knight- 
hood are that of Chriſt, the a of James, and the order 
gents of Ariez. All thoſe orders have very ſmall commanderies. 
Aha, and revenues. The order of Malta has likewiſe 23 com- 
which manderies in Portugal. | 


he ts SPAIN, 

hetter 

int to ITUATED between 10 degrees weſt, and 3 eaſt longi- 
ce of tude, and 36 and 44 degrees north latitude, is bounded. 


| the veſt by Portugal and the Atlantic Ocean; by the Mediterra- 
-llent I nean on the caſt; by the Bay of Biſcay and the Pyrenean 
Inck, mountains on the north; and by the Straits of Gibraltar on | 
neſs, de ſouth. Irs length is about 700 miles, and its breadth 5co, 1 
containing 150,000 Square miles, and about 10,500,000 1 

Pe Whabitagts, It is divided into 14 parts: 6 north, Galicia, 
16 Aſturia, 
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Aſturia, Biſcay, with Guipuſcoa and Alava; Navarre, Ar. 
ragon, and Catalonia; 5 middle, Leon, Eſtremadura, Ola 
and New Caſtile, and Valencia; 3 ſouth, Andaluſia, Grana. 
da, and Murcia, Theſe provinces are ſubdivided into 39 
arts, moſtly ſtiled Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Majorſhips, 
Duchies and Diſtricts. The chief towns are 1. Barcelona, in 
Catalonia, a large and handſome ſea- port, containing 150,000 
inhabitants, and where an extenſive commerce is carried on, 
The people of thiscity go about from houſe to houſe on the firſt 
of November to eat cheſnuts, believing that for every one they 
ſwallow with due faith, a ſoul ſhall thereby get releaſed from 
purgatorys 2. Salamanca in Leon, 3. Eſcuatal in New Caſtile, 
famous for a palace, the 7 27 and moſt magnificent in Eu- tadell⸗ 
rope, and coſt upwards of 3, 300, oool. ſterling in building, f 2CCOL 
Other royal reſidences are thoſe of Buen Retiro, Caſa del 
Campo, Aranjuez and St. Ildefonſo; at the laſt of which is 
a large manufacture of glaſs mirrors, 4. Madrid, in New Ca- 
ſtile, the capital, which ſtands about the middle of the king- 
dom, ſurrounded with high mountains, oontains about 300000 
inhabitants. Living here is very cheap, but it is difficult to habitat 
et lodgings, the Spaniards being extremely ſhy of taking 
— into their houſes; and there is no ſuch thing as either 
tavern, coffee-houſe, or news- paper, except the Madrid Ga- 
zette, to be found in th hcl city; 5. Toledo, in New Why of 
Caſtile, on the river Tagus; 6. Seville, in Andaluſia, where end 
the principal manufãctory of Spaniſh ſnuff is carried on, which ge F 
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conſtantly employs 1, 00 men, and 200 mules; is inhabited the ki 
by 100,000 peoplez 7. Cadiz, containing near 140,000 rate 
people, is ſituated in Andaluſia, near the Straits of Gibraltar, [tis an 
and remarkable for its good harbour, which is frequented by us of 
ſhips from all parts; and where there is a cathedral thit was rumfe 
upwards of 70 years building, and has 4 ſilver candleſticks that m B. 
that coſt 85ol. each, 8. Gibraltar, in Andaluſia, ſituated upon b ha 
a rock in the 8. W. of Spain, is reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt in 

caſtles in the world, and was thought to be impregnable til tonly 


the yer 1704, when it was taken by the Engliſh; and it has ſep; 
been in their poſſeſhon ever ſince, notwithſtanding the united x2 
attacks of France and Spain, both by fea and land. On the 

eaſt-fide of the rock of Gibraltar, is a ſtratum of bones, of 
all ſizes, belonging to various animals, incruſtated in a yellow 
calcareous ſtone, and on the weſt fide of the rock is the cave 
of St. Michael, fil d with pillars form'd by water of a ſtoney 
quality, conſtantly dropping from the roof. The other towns 
of note are Compoltella, Corunna, Ferrol, Vigo in Galicia; 
Oviedo, Santillana, in Aſturia; Bilboa,-St Sebaſtian, in Biſ- 
cay; Pampeluna, in Navarre; Saragoſſa, containing 35,000 


people, in Arragon; Lerida, Tortoſa, Roſes in Catalonia; 
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Leon, in the province of that name; Badajos, Merida, in 
Etremadura; Burgos, Valladolid, Segovia, in Old Caſtile; 
alencia, inhabited by 80,000 people, moſtly employed in 
nanufacturing filk ; and Alicant, in Valencia; Cordova, noted 


ards of 50,000inhabitants, and Malaga 40,000 in Granada; 
Murcia 45,000 people, and Carthagena, in Murcia, where 
reat quantities of excellent ropes and cables are made of the 
harto ruſh which grows on the mountains in the ſouth of 
brain, On the call. of Spain are the iſlands of Yvica, 60 
nes in circumference. — and Minorca, 30 miles 
length and 12 in breadth. The capital of Minorca is 
tadella, though Port Mahon is atown of greater conſequence 
account of a very commodious harbour; the other iſlands 
re their principal towns of their own names. 
Excepting during the 7 mn rains, the air of Spain is 
and ſerene; but exceſhve hot, in the ſouthern provinces, 
June, July, Auguſt, and September. The vaſt mountains 
run through Spain, are, however, very beneficial to the 
tabitants, by the refreſhing breezes that come from them in 
be ſouthermoſt parts; though thoſèe towards the north and 
th-ealt are in winter very cold. The principal mountains are 
Pyrenees, which extend near 200 miles in length, from the 
ky of Biſcay to the Mediterranean; the Cantabrian, which 
rend from the Pyrenees to the Atlantic Ocean, S. of 
ge Finiſterre; the hill of Gibraltar, at the ſouth point 
he kingdom; the mountains of Oca, Guadarrama, which 
rate the two Caſtiles; Sierra Morena, and Cardona, which 
lis an immenſe rock of ſalt; and Montſerrat, an enormous 
us of ſpiring rocks, reſembling ſteeples, fourteen miles in 
ference, ſituated in the middle of a plain thirty miles 
m Barcelona, and inhabited only by monks and hermits, 
„have here a famous convent, to which ſeven thouſand 
mms have reſorted in a day. Over the Pyrenees there 
only five narrow paſſages into France; that over the paſs 
c ſeparates Rouſillon from Catalonia has been greatly im- 
med, as it formerly required the ſtrength of 30 men to ſup- 
and nearly as many oxen to drag up a carriage; which 
r horſes now do with eaſe. A handſome bridge, 247 feet 
þ and 296 high, has lately been erected acroſs a frightful 
Nee at Ronda, in the province of Andaluſia. 

e moſt remarkable rivers are, 1, Minho, which runs 
W. 1 Galicia, 2. Douro, running W. through 
wpal; 3. Tajo, or Tagus, which likewiſe runs N. through 
Nupal ; 4. Guadiana, which riſes in New Caſtile, runs 8 
des under ground, and afterwards enters Portugal; 5 . 
Walquiyir, which runs through Seville. All theſe 


or leather, (tiled cordovan in Andaluſia; Granada having up- 
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rivers fall into the Atlantic Ocean; 6. Ebro, wk 
riſes in Leon, runs 8. E. and falls into the Mediterranem 
near Tortoſa; 7. Se riſes in Andaluſia, and runs eil 
ward through Valencia; 8. Guadalaviar has its ſource i 
Arragon, and fall into the ſea near the city of Valency 
9 Tinto, the qualities of which are extraordinary, riſesy 
Sierra Morena, and empties itſelf into the Mediterran 
near Huelva, having the name of Tinto given it from dd 
ellow colour of its waters, which harden the ſand in a mdf 
urpriſing manner. If a ſtone happens to fall in, and rei, ye 
upon another, they both become in a year's time perfedlj 
united. No trees or plants will grow on the banks of Hure 


river, nor any fiſh live in its ſtream. The waters kill vm agli 
in cattle; but no animals willingly drink of it, except g üboz 
By the influx of other ſtreams, it changes its nature and M eville 
Nn long before it falls into the fea. At Segorbe, . Her 

alencia, is a remarkable copious fountain of clear vb und 


ſome water, which petrifies wood; and in the ſame provineila 
near the ſea · coaſt, is the lake of Abulfera. Near ſue: 
a royal palace, on the Tagus, is the lake of Antigola, fu pain; 
rounded by mountains, to which lake, in 1789, a brigantaf + 
and frigate, each 14 guns, beſides ſeveral ſmaller veſſels, vf any 
conveyed a quarter of a league over land, by order of th 
king of Spain. Beneventa abounds with excellent fiſh, pat 
delle trout; and near Antiquera is a ſalt-lake; there Mee is 
alſo ſome noiſy lakes ſimilar to thoſe in Portugal. A ca The 
has lately been begun near the Eſcurial, which is to join thai 
Tagus, afterwards the Guadiana, and terminate at the Che! 
dalquivir. The chief bays are thoſe of Biſcay, Ferrol, ol: the 
runna, commonly called - 6: Groyne, Vigo, Cadiz, Gibra 

Carthagena, Alicant, Altea, Valencia, Roſes, and Mall lire! 


jorca, in the iſland of that name. Here are ſome excel Spai 
mine:al waters, which, eſpecially thoſe of Alhamar in G * 
nada, and Archena, in Murcia, become more and nd „th 
in repute. | e ord: 

Spain is much infeſted with locuſts, which ſometimes Mud of 


r in ſuch quantities as to darken the ait; and their ſenk 
Frnelling is ſo keen, that they can diſcover a cornfield, me co 
garden, at a conſiderable ;— ray he ſoye 

Though there are large tracts of uncultivated land, *Mefore t. 
cially towards the ſouth, yet the vallies in general are don, 
fruitful, and the mountains are covered with trees and My 


age to the yery . They abound in variety of rich we: of 


oils, and fruits. Rice and barilla are likewiſe cultivated ben 
the latter is peculiar to the kingdoms of Valencia and Mut 
cia, where 150,000 quintals are annually made, molt, 
which is exported to France and England. Few cou" ure, \ 


” _ 
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we more to nature, and leſs to induſtry. Beſides filk, fine 
zool, flax, cotton, indigo, ſaffron, and various drugs, which 
Spain produces in abundance, there are quarries of marble and 
llabaſter; mines of Quickſilver, iron, copper, lead, lapis cala- 
minaris, alum, cobalt, ſalt, and faltpetre, with great va- 
ety of precious ſtones and minerals; and formerly there were 
Elrer and gold mines, now entirely neglected. Thoſe mines 
rere formerly ſo productive, that, when the Carthaginians 
ok poſſeſſion of Spain, the domeſtic and agricultural uten- 
g were of filver. At Almaden in La Mancha, in the pro- 
ince of New Caſtile, is a rich cinnabar mine. Their manu- 
zQures are few, as they are principally 4 by the 
Engliſh, Dutch, and French; but the ſteel of Toledo and 
Bilboa is eſteemed the beſt in Europe; and at Barcelona and 
derille are great cannon founderies. 

Here are all the animals, both wild and tame, which are 
und in the neighbouring countries, with great plenty of 
id bulls, which are very fierce; and the baiting of them, 
alled bull- feaſts, 8 moſt magniſicent ſpectacle in 
Brain ; though during the laſt and preſent reign, it has been 
auch . Spaniſh ſheep yield the fineſt wool 
f any in the world ; and the number of ſhepherds are cal- 


at the total Spaniſh revenue, including that of America and 
he Indies, is faid to be near 18 millions ſterling ; though 
at little of the latter ever arrives at the king's coffers. 

Spain is governed by an abſolute hereditary monarch; who 
ſeveral councils, viz. the council of ſtate, the council of 
the council of Caſlile, of Arragon, of the Indies, of 
ie orders of the chamber, of the finances, of the croiſades, 
d of the inquiſition. A ſhadow of the ſtates or cortes yet 
emains in the different provinces; that of Caſtile is ſtill of 
me conſequence; and lately application has been made to 
be ſovereign for reſtoring them to the authority they poſſeſſed 
ore the year 1539. But the Biſcayners, who are a diſtinct 
ation, and have a language of their own, enjoy a greater 
| of liberty than any 4 people in Spain. e Cham- 
ch of Caſtile has the internal adminiſtration, and is the ſu- 
ie court of juſtice for all the dominions. 

e provinces are governed by viceroys, and the 12 tri- 
s, or chancelleries; beſides theſe there are inferior 
arts under corregidors, regidores, and alcaides. The 


ed to be 40,000, who change their paſture periodically. 
ih, roo the neighbourhood of Barcelona, a coarſe ſort of black 
here ee is made from the leaves of aloes. 
A car The land forces of this kingdom confiſt of 70, ooo regu- 
| yo and 20,000 militia; the ſhips of war are above 70 ſhi 
he Gul the line. The revenues of Old pain amount to 5,000,000l. z 
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king's titles amount to above thirty; but he is generally ſtil 
only His Catholic Majefly; and the eldeſt ſon has the title d 
Prince of Aſturias. 

The general name for thoſe Spaniſh nobility and gentn, 
unmixed with the Mooriſh blood, is Hidalgo. They ar 
divided into princes, dukes, marquiſſes, counts, viſcounty 
and other inferior titles. Such as-are created grandees may 
ſtand covered before the king; and cannot be apprehended 
without the king's order; cardinals, archbiſhops, ambaſſa- 
dors, knights of the Golden Fleece, and certain other great 
dignitaries, both in church and ſtate, have the privilege, u 
well as the grandees, to appear covered before the king. The 
knights of the three military orders of St. James, Calatran, 
and Alcantara, are eſteemed noblemen ; they were inſtituted 
in the long wars between the Chriſtians and the Moors, a 
an encouragement to valour; and have large eſtates annexed 
to their 2 — orders, conſiſting chiefly of towns or tet. 
ritories recovered from the Moors. The order of the Golden 
Fleece is generally conferred on princes; but there are 10 
commanderies or revenues annexed to it.. 'The other orders 


are the Lady of Mercy, Monteſa, now united to St. George Wſttice-1 
of Alfama, and Charles ITId. | The 
In Spain there are eight archbiſfioprics and forty-eight Wſſioori(] 


biſhopricks, 117 cathedral and collegiate churches, 2,146 
convents for men, 1,028 for women. 'The archbiſhop of 
Toledo is (tiled the primate of Spain; he is great chancellor 
of Caſtile, and has a revenue of 100,000l. ſterling per 
annum; but conſiderably reduced by penſions and premums 
he is obliged to beſtow. The riches of the Spaniſh churches 
and convents are the unvarying objects of admiration to every 
one; but there 1s a ſameneſs in them all. The religious ze 
reckoned to be 54,000 friars, 34,000 nuns, and 20,000 (> 
cular clergy. The inquiſition, which formerly ſtruck ſuch 
terror into the inhabitants of this kingdom, as well as of Por- 
tugal, is now diſuſed, though not abrogated: it is ſtill in force 
againſt the Mooriſh and Jewiſh pretended converts ; but the 
eccleſiaſties and their officers can carry no ſentence into execu- 
tion without the royal authority. In this kingdom ue 
24 univerſities, the chief of which is Salamanca, fou 

by Alphonſus IXth king of Leon, in the year 1200. It 
contains 21 colleges, ſome of which are very magnificent. 
Moſt of the nobility of Spain ſend their ſons to be edu- 
cated here. The reſt are, Seville, Grenada, Compolteli, 
Toledo, Valladolid, Alcala, Siguenza, Valencia, Lerida, ce o 
Hueſca, Saragoſſa, Tortola, Oſſuna, Onata, Gandia, Bu. 
eelona, Murcia, Taragona, Baeza, Avila, Oriuela, Oviedo, 
and Palencia. 
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The Spaniards are men of wit, and of an elevated genius, 


at very little improved by ſtudy or converſation: they are 
amired for their ſecrecy, conſtancy, and patience in adver- 


entry, ity: they are ſlow in determining, true to their word, great 
y ar eremies to lying, and extremely temperate in eating and 
ounty irinking. On the other hand, they are exceedingly indo- 
men: and moſt of the labour in this country is performed by 
ended rangers. The native Spaniard ſeldom ftirs from home, or 
baſſa⸗ rs his hand to work of any kind. He flceps, goes to 
grem aſs, and takes his evening walk; while the induſtrious 
ve, u renchman becomes a thorough domeſtic; he is butcher, 
The ok, and taylor, all in the ſame family; and, after making 
trava, Miſimſelf uſeful in a thouſand different ſhapes, returns to his 
ituted n country loaded with dollars. Patriotic ſocieties, how- 


rs, er, for the encouragement of arts and agriculture, have 
nexed Wi-tcly been inftituted in this kingdom, which are annually 
Ir ter- creaſing. There is no country in Europe where the ladies 
olden Wen 10 Wa liberty than in this; for they are not permitted to 


pear abroad in public, unleſs it be at church; and even 

ere they are veiled. At a play they are incloſed within 

tice-work, and ſkreened from the ſight of men. 

The principal antiquities in Spain are chiefly Roman and 

looriſh, Near Segovia, in Old Caſtile, a grand aqueduct, 

rected by 1 Fan, extends over a deep valley between two 
8 


0p of ls, and is ſupported by a double row of 159 arches. 
cellor cher Roman aqueducts, theatres, and circi, are to be found 
g per WP! Tarragona, in Catalonia, and different parts of Spain. A 
miums ous watch-tower near Cadiz, is vulgarly thought to be 


ne of the pillars of Herculus. Near the city of Salamanca 


every N an entire Roman bridge, of 25 arches, aud the remains 
us are e Roman way, paved with large flat ſtones, which was 
oo e tinued to Merida, and from thence to Seville. At Mar- 


c fuch rel, in Catalonia, is a bridge built of materials taken from 
f Por ¶ decayed one erected by Hannibal, and at the north end is a 
| force amphal arch, raiſed by him in honour of his father Hamil- 
ut the WF" At Morviedro, in Valencia, is a Romin theatre, in tole- 
xecu· Ale preſervation. At Toledo are the remains of an old 
n ue man theatre, which is now converted into a church, 600 
unded t in length, 500 in breadth, and of a proportionable 
> Recht; the roof, which is amazingly bold and lofty, is ſup- 
cen. ted by 350 pillars of fine marble, in ten rows, forming 
: edu ren alles, in which are 366 altars, and 24 gates. The 
ſtella, ori antiquities are magnificent and rich, eſpecially the 
* ace of the Alhambra at Granada; the inſide is overlaid 


a jaſper and porphyry, and the walls contain many Arabic 
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-inſcriptions. Many other noble monuments, erected in the 


Mooriſh times, remain in good preſervation. 

Though the Spaiiiards cannot be deemed a learned people, 
yet their country has produced ſome very eminent men; fa 
as Cervantes, the author of Don Quixote; Lopez de Vegi 


and Calderon, two moſt voluminous dramatic writers, and Fx Heigaty 
ther Feyjoo, alike diſtinguiſhed for his ingenuity and learning, ubur 
duns It 


Spain was long parcelled into nearly as many kingdoms ag 
it has at preſent provinces, many of them {abject to the 
Moors. Theſe, by various revolutions and alliances, towards 
the concluſion of the 15 century, were united into one ſtate; 
and 170,000 Mooriſh and Jewiſh families baniſhed for nct 
embracing the Chriſtian faith. 


LT ALT, 


ITUATED between 38 and 47 degrees north [ati 
tude, and 7 and 19 degrees eaſt longitude, is a petin- 
ſula, bounded on the north and north-weſt by the Alps; on 
the eaft, by the gulf of Venice; on the ſouth and weſt, by 
the Mediterranean Sea; and is about 750 miles in length, 
and4coin breadth; containing almoſt 117, ooo ſquare miles, d 
20, ooo, oco inhabitants. Its form is nearly that of a boot; is 
divided among many ſovereigns and ſtates moſtly independent 
of each other; and properly ſpeaking has no capital; but, i 
any place claims that title, it muſt undoubtedly be Rome. 


The country and the iſlands dependant thereon. 
* Genoa is an Ariſtocratic Kepabie 152 miles long and 12 
broad, poſſeſſing a revenue of 200, oool. per ann. and governed 
by a doge or duke, elected for two years by the great council 
of 80 compoſed of the Nobility. No perſon can be cholen 
Doge till he is paſt fifty years of age, nor again elected unlels 
he has been 5 years out of office. The territories of this 
republic are divided into Genoa proper, Savona, Vado, Nol, 
Final, Albenga, St. Remo, Ventimiglia, Rapalla, Laviges, 
and Spezzia, each of which have chief towns of the la 
names. Genoa the capital built like an amphitheatre 6 miles 
in circumference and {tiled the Proud, from the ſuperb magu- 
ficence of its numerous marble palaces, is an archbiſhopric con- 
taining 150,000 inhabitants, but all the magnificence of the 
nobility is confined to their dwellings, as ſumptuary laws forbid 
the uſe of ornaments on their cloaths, carriages or liverics, ex- 
cept for one day in the year. The ſoil of the Genoeſe tem. 
tory is very barren, and the common people extremely wretch- 
ed. The principal manufactures are velvets, damaſks, ul. 
ſues and paper, particularly that for cards, of which great 
quantities are annually exported to England, Moſt o ihe 
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ſobles are engaged in commerce; of which the Genoeſe have 
i a conſiderable ſhare. The harbour of Genoa is pro- 
ted by a mole yo” 2m long, 13 broad, and 15 above 
e level of the ſea. This republic was once much more 
onſiderable, maintained great fleets, conteſted the ſove- 


7. onty of the Mediterranean with Venice, poſſeſſed Pera 
ng. uburb of Conſtantinople, planted colomes, and built 
« a v5 in the Crimea, and were Jords of Corſica, of which 
de e Doge uſed to be crowned king; but the diſcovery of a 
ud ge to India, round the Cape of Good Hope, ruined 


e trade of the Italian republics, and Genoa now only 


nc; Wſuiotains 6 gallies. ' 

Lombardy (Auſtrian) compoſed of the territories 
Milan, Mantua, and Mirandola, with part of Iſtria, 
long to the emperor of Germany. Milan is ſubdivided 
lati- o Milaneſe Proper, and diſtricts appertaining to the 
enin- rns of Pavia, Navara, Como, Lodi, and Cremona. Mi- 
; 0n Wn, the capital, is a very handſome city, inhabited by 
„ „ooo people. Mantua, the birth place of Virgil, is a 
ngih, Wrong)y fortified city, ſituated on an iſland in a lake, formed 
and Wi the river Mincio, and contains 16,000 inhabitants. Mi- 
ot;1s ola is likewiſe fortified. Iſtria is an unhealfhy but 
ndert WWduttive peninſula, divided between the Auſtrians and 
vut, it aetians; the capital of the Auſtrian part is Fiume, or 
ne. Viet. The duchy of Milan, 50 miles long, and 78 
ad, is a fruitful country, watered by ſeveral fine rivers and 
id 12 es; and the capital has ſome manufactures of ſilk and velvet 
erded s, ſtockings, handkerchiefs, ribands, gold and ſilver lace, 
ouncil Nroideries, &c. The duchy of Mantua 50 miles in length, 
:hoſen 27 in breadth, is fertile, but the air near the principal 
unlels ra is unwholeſome in ſome parts, and its formerly flouriſh- 
xf this e filk manufactures now greatly decayed. The Auſtiian 

No, "tories in Italy contain near 1,500,000 inhabitants. 
wien; Lucca, under the protection of the emperor, a ſmall free 
ublic, whoſe territories, ſituated near = Tuſcan ſea, are 


5 miles 20 miles long, 10 broad, with a revenue of 80,0001. a 
magul- E, contains but about 120,000 people the moſt induſtrious 
ic c- WW ll the Italians, who have cultivated their country like a 
of the Fuutul garden. The capital of the ſame name has 40,000 


; forbid abitants, who trade in mercery goods, wines, oil, and 
ies, ex ts. 

e terri- Marino, the ſmalleſt republic in the world, now little 
reich- than a ae to banditti, ſituated on a high 
ks, u- W2zy mountain defended by three forts, near Urbino, withia 
n great ope's territories; whoſe citizens, conſiſting of not 


the re than 7,000, boaſt that their anceſtors have preſerved 
er liberty for 1,300 years. 


—— — 
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_ Maſſa-Carara is an ancient and populous town in Tuſca 
with a ſtrong caſtle, capital of a ſmall principality, wh 
fovereign is independant of the Grand Duke. 

Modena, a fruitful duchy, whoſe ſovereign is a vaſſal i 
the empire; 50 miles long, and 40 broad, is divided ing 
Modena Proper and Rhegio; the capital Modena, contaiy 
40, ooo — and manufactures the beſt maſques in Ita 

Monaco the capital of a ſmall principality, 23 unde 
the protection of, but lately ſeized upon by France, ſit 
ated between the Genoeſe territory and Nice; is a ſtrongh 
fortified town ſeated on a rock, with good harbour. 

Naples and Sicily forming what is uſually ſtiled the king 
dom of the two Sicilies occupy the whole ſouthern par d 
Italy, of which Naples 280 miles long, and 100 broad, 
divided into 12 provinces, viz. Terra di Lavoro, Principato 
Citra and Ultra, Baſilicata, Capitanata, Moliſe, Terra di Bay, 
Terra di Otranto, Calabria Citra and Ultra, Abruzzo Citn 
and Ultra, which with Sicily and ſome ſmaller iſlands cow 
tain in all about 432,000 ſquare miles, and 4,500,000 inhabb 
tants. The capital Naples is one of the a beautiful cities 
in Europe riſing like an amphitheatre from the ſea, with 
noble harbour, and inhabited by 3 50, ooo people; beſides the 
metropolis there are ſeveral other conſiderable towns as Be- 
nevento belonging to the Pope, Salerno, Bojano, Cerenza 
Coſenza, Reggio, Aquila, Chieti, Manfredonia, Bari and 
Otranto, which are capitals of the different provinces; other 
mow of note are Capua, Gaeta, Lucera, Brindiſi, Taranto, 

oggia, Avellino, Ariano and Bovino. The principal mout- 
tains of Naples are the Apennines, Gargano, Barbaro, Miene 
and Soma or Veſuvius, which laſt is a celebrated volcano; 
the chief rivers are the Garigliano and Voltorno; and in the 
neighbourhood of Naples one of the lakes anciently cal 
Avernus is ſituated, near which in the ſurrounding woods v# 
ſuppoſed to be a deſcent to the infernal regions. The climate 
is inconſtant and unwholeſome, extremely hot, particular 
during July, Auguſt and September; in the winter there 
ſometimes rain for ſix weeks together, and the Siroc which 
often prevails in May, is a S. E. wind infinitely more relax 
ing and pernicious than the inhabitants of better temperated 
climes can form any judgment of. The productions of the 
country are corn, legumes, fruits, rice, oil, wine, honey, var 
ſaffron, manna, alum, vitriol, ſulphur, rock-cryſtal, 0 
minerals, fine wool and filk, of the laſt mentioned abot 
, 150,000. is annually exported. In Calabria there are mou 
tains of ſalt not permitted to be worked. The natives manly 


— 
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> are ſilk ſtockings, ſoap, ſnuff boxes made of tortoiſeſhell 
ad the lava of Veſuvius, and ornamental marble furniture 
ſo waiſtcoats, caps, ſtockings and ploves of a beautiful gloſſy 

een, are woven of the filaments of a ſhell fiſh; they embro1- 
fer full as well as the French, excel in making cordials, con- 


_ edtions and macaroni. In the city of Naples is a remarkable 
wy, us of people termed Lazaroni, 30,000 in number, who are 
4 _ nilar to our blackguards or vagabonds, but much more con- 


zected together under a chief to whom the Government is 


reets during ſummer, and in winter reſort tocaves under Capo 
u Monte where they lie like ſheepin a pen. The Neapolitans 
re extremely ſuperſtitious, and have a patron called St. Janua- 
us, whoſe blood the prieſts pretend to have congealed in avial, 
produced once a year and on extraordinary occaſions, when by 
a trick they perſuade the populace that the blood liquifies as a 


„ token of the ſaint's favour. Sicily the gen and molt fruitful 
' ro land in the Mediterranean being 160 miles long, 110 broad, 
45 rh dd containing 1,200,000 inhabitants, is divided into three 


provinces viz. Valdi Noto, Val di Mazara and Val Demona, 
n which are three Archbiſhoprics and ſeven Biſhoprics. The 
moſt remarkable mountains are Gibel or Ztna a noted volcano, 
dt. Guiliano, Madonia, Erei, Buſamar and Peloro; the prin- 
cpal rivers are Giaretta, Fiume-Salſo and Belici; the chief 


arme towns are Palermo the capital containing upwards of 120,000 
moute 3 
Miſeos buls; Meſſina which in February 1783 was nearly ruined by an 
Lak earthquake; Catania, great part of which was in 1693 over- 
* whelmed by an eruption of Mount Etna, whereby 18,000 
alle ople periſhed; the ancient city of Syracuſe and Noto. The 
2 nch families of Palermo do not bury their dead, but ſend them 
1M” © Capuchin convent where they are dried in a ſtove and 
ular Yards placed erect in niches, with a paper in their hands 
vere BY ntaining their epitaph, names, ages, &c. I f 
which Sicily was the granary of the Roman Empire, but its culti- 
. tion has long been neglected; the productions are 3 
the ſame as thoſe of Naples; in the dioceſe of Syracuſe 40 dif- 


of the krent ſorts of wine are made, and the honey is clear as amber. 
On the declivity of Ætna grows a tree called the Cheſnut of 


"= hundred horſe, as it is judged capable of ſheltering that num- 
* er under its enormous branches, forming a canopy 200 feet 
mon- n circumference. The Lipari iſles of volcanic origin lyin 
— N. of Sicily are 12 in number, namely —— Strombolo, Vol- 
ano, Salini, Felicudi, Alicudi, Panari, Volcanello, Vachelu- 


Liſca, Dattola and Tila-Navi, producing great quantities 


pliged to pay great attention. Some few who are married 
ſide at the ſuburbs in huts near Pauſilippo, or in caverns dug 
put of that mountain, but the moſt numerous part noe in the 
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of alum, ſulphur, nitre, cinnabar, raiſins, currants and e of 
with ſome cotton, and ſeveral ſorts of wines, particularly q 10,000 | 
tiled Malvaſia. Lipari the moſt fertile and populous, Cod, 
miles long, had anciently a volcano conſtantly burning & cipal cit 
ſerved inſtead of a light-houſe to navigators, which pung - 
Strombolo anſwers in modern times. "Gapri near the coat Troll, 
Sorento, 4 miles long and 1 broad, a very pleaſant and frui — y: 
{pot is the ſeat of a biſhop, ſtiled Biſhop of Quails, from the vi whoſe 
quantity of thoſe birds that frequent the iſle, and compoſe t = 
1 part of his revenue. Iſchia a league from Tem Gave 
voro, is alſo a fertile iſland, 15 miles in circumference; i rope, 
3 town is a biſhop's ſee, and 12 with a fortrel * , 
ands upon a rock joined to the iſland by a bridge, a th Maſe 
end of which are iron gates opening to a ſubterraneous pdf N 
205 into the iſland. In Tuſcany the King of the two & 0. 
cilies, poſſeſſes part of the Sienneſe, named the Coaſt del Pn * * 
ſidii, conſiſting of fix fortreſſes, Orbitello, Telemone, Pont ix 
Hercole, Porto San Stephano, Monte Philippo and Pom 3 5 
Longone which laſt lies in the iſle of Elba, which ſituated it 2 
miles S. W. from Tuſcany is 80 miles in circumference, c e 
taining near 7000 inhabitants, has long been renowned fa ory 
mines of iron and loadſtone, with quarries of marble; u A 
near Longone are ſome curious grottos. Ponza, a ſmall ani * * 
in the Tuſcan ſea, alſo belongs to Naples. The Neapol _ 
troops amount to 27,000 men, the navy to 32 veſſels, tell —— 
revenue of the ſtate to ſomewhat leſs than a million and thi 10 - 
of the clergy to 1,500,000. | | a 
Parma a healthy and fruitful duchy, poſſeſſed by a price c 
of the Bourbon family, is divided into Parma Proper, Plz po 
centia and Guaſtalla, with chief towns of the ſame names: —_ 


Parma the capital contains 50,000 people, and the duke" 


of the 
of ſou 


revenues are 100,000). per annum. Parmeſan cheeſe ws 
firſt made in this country, but now at Lodi, in the Milanele; 
Trino, in Montſerrat, and Bologna in the Pope's dominions. 
Piombino, a principality ſeated on the Tuſcan ſea, unde 
2 of the king of the Two Sicilies, is governed by i 


liſts « 
renue 


dardii 


Heng prince, who alſo poſſeſſes great part of the le e > 

The Pope's territories, 240 miles long, and in ſome pas i 7. 
120 broad, but in others ſcarcely 20, conſiſt of the duch © 
of Ferrara, Urbino, Spoletto, or Umbria, and Caſtres; the al ©: 
marquiſate of Ancona; the diſtricts of Bologna, ſurr-me6 I K 
the Fat, Romagna, Sabina, Benevento, 2 Como; 155 
the Campagna de Roma, and Vitecbia, or St. Peter's Fam A 
mony; being in all near 14,000 ſquare miles, inhabited b © 


more than 2,000,000 of people, and producing a nett fe 


4 
. 

2 
IS. 


due of $05,000]. ſterling. The Papal troops are about 


10,000 men; but the marine force is only a few gallies occa- 
Gonally employed againſt the Ba#bary corſairs. The prin- 
cipal cities are Rome, containing 160,000 inhabitants, Bo- 
logia 55,000, Ancona, Ferrara, Ravenna, Civita-Vecchia, 
Tuoli, Freſcati, Viterbo, Loretto, Urbino, and Rimini. At 

vacancy a Pope is ele ed by and from the Cardinals, 
whoſe full number is 70, but that is ſeldom complete. 

The dominions of the king of Sardinia are the dukedom 
of Savoy, 83 miles long, 67 broad, ſubdivided into Savoy 
Proper, Geneva, Chablais, Tarantaiſe, Maurienne, and Fau- 
cigny ; the principality of Piedmont, 175 miles in length, 
and 40 in breadth, containing Piedmont Proper, Verceil, 
Maſſeran, Ivrea, Aſti, Suſa, „re Vaudois, Nice, Tende, 
Caſal and Aouſti ; the marquiſate of Montſerrat; the Tor- 
joneſe, Aleſſandrine and Laumelin in the Milaneſe; Oneg- 
la in Genoa, and Sardinia an iſland in the Mediterranean, 
140 miles long, and 80 broad. Turin in Piedmont ſeated on 
the river Po, a ſtrongly fortified city, containing near 80,000 in- 
habitants is the reſidence of his Sardinian Majeſty ; the other 
principal places are Chamberry, and Montmelian in Savoy; Pig- 
perol, Carignan, Coni and Nice in Piedmont; Caſal in Montſer- 
nt ; Alexandria and Tortone in the Milaneſe ; Cagliari, con- 
taining 15,000 people in Sardinia and moſt of the ſubdiviſions 
have chief towns of their own names. Sardinia has 6 other 
towns beſides its capital, which is an univerſity and arch- 
bihopric; owing to its marſhes and high mountains is an un- 
healthy country, but is productive of corn, wine, fruits and 
pure foſſil ſalt ; there were alſo mines of filver, lead, iron, ſul- 
phur, and alum, not now worked. The whole territories 
of the king are computed to contain upwards of 3,000,000 
of ſouls, on a ſurface of 20,000 ſquare miles ; his army con- 
liſts of 30,000 men, his navy of zo armed veſſels, and re- 
renue 1,000,0000 ſterling. The anceſtors of the kings of 
dardinia were only counts of Maurienne, but by accommo- 
dating themſelves to times and ſeaſons gained after every war 
bme acceſſion of territory, became Dukes of Savoy, Princes 
of Piedmont, and finally kings of Sardinia, in the year 
1719. The preſent ſovereign has by a late forced treaty of peace 
with the French, yielded to them the Duchy of Savoy and 
County of Nice, which important ceſſion the æra of a gene”, 
al pacification can alone determine. The Sardinians think- 
og themſelves oppreſſed were in a Nate of inſurrection dur- 


ug 1795 and 6, which was concluded by the king confirmin 


eir privileges and allowing the 


Corti to meet penodically. 
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Tuſcany governed by a grand duke of the Auſtrian b. 
mily, is 150 miles long, 100 broad, divided into the tem. 


tories of the cities of nce, Sienna, and Piſa, alſo tt 
iſland of Pianoza and Porto Ferraio in that of Elba, belag 
to this government. The capital Florence, containing 70,09 
people, is a moſt noble city, beautifully ſituated on the ring 
Arno, abounding in maſter pieces of painting, ſtatuary al 
architecture, and above all the celebrated Venus de Med 
cis, the wonder and admiration of ages. Leghorn in thy 
ſtate is a celebrated free port, with 40,000 inhabitant 
frequented by merchants of all nations. The Florentine 
nobility affect great ſtate, yet as their rents are paid in 
kind, moſt of them retail wine and fruit from their cellar vin 
dows, and deal beſides in gold and filver ſtuffs. The revenue 
of the Duke are 500, oool. a year. He could upon an emer. 
gency raiſe an army of 30,000 men. 

Venice one of the moſt celebrated republics in the world 
but in the ſtricteſt ſenſe an ariſtocracy of a very intricate and 
pn form of government, is compoſed of 14 provinces i 

taly, viz. the Dogado or diſtrict of Venice, and thoſe ape. 
taining to the towns or cities of Padua, Verona, Breſcia, Go 
ma, Bergamo, Vincenza, Rovigo, Treviſo, Belluno, Fel, 
Cadore, Udina and Capo d' Iſtria. 

The capital Venice, a large, rich, and beautiful city, buik 
on ſeventy- two iſlands, in the Adriatic Sea, or Gulf of Venice, 
and ſuppoſed to contain near 200,000 inhabitants, has 500 
bridges, among which the Rialto is the moſt grand, being bull 
of fine marble with only one arch, very wide, and of a 175 
height. There are 53 ſquares, among which, that of 8. 
Mark is the fineſt; 150 magnificent palaces, 115 noble tow- 
ers, 64 marble ſtatues, 23 monuments, or pillars of brals, 79 
churches, 39 friaries, 28 nunneries, and 17 rich hoſpitals 
Out of the arſenal 100,000 infantry, and 25,000 cavalry, 
might be immediately armed. The Venetians poſſels allo 
that part of Morlachia not ſubje& to the houſe of Aultnaz 
part of Dalmatia, not ſubje& to the Turks or Auſtnans: 
the principal towns belonging to the Venetians in this quart, 
with part of -Boſnia, not ſubject to the Turks, the capital 
of which is called Caſtel Novo, are Zara and Spalatro. 


The iſlands of moſt conſequence ſubje& to the Venetiany, 
are Corfu, defended by a ſtrong caſtle, the more important 
as it commands the gulph of Venice. Zante, period! ly 
ſubje& to MN about every 25 years, 24 miles long, 

sa biſhop's ſee, producing currant- grapes of 
t quantities are ſent to England; peaches weighe 


and 12 broad, 
- which 
ing a pound each; excellent figs and oil, | 
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n f. Pigo, 50 miles long, contains a ſalt-water lake, 15 miles 
ter- om N. to S. frequented by tunny ſiſh; the winter in this 
0 te lad is extremely cold, and the ſummer ſcorchingly hot; 
clogs products are falt and wine; but the inhabitants are very 
,0ofMiencrant, wild, and unpoliſhed. Curzola, 20 miles long, is 
ria ſat of a biſho ar and Little Cephalonia, St. Mau- 
un, Pachſu, and Antipachſu. 
lech Near Verona are ſeveral villages inhabited by the deſcen- 
the Was of the Cimbri who invaded the Roman Empire in the 
ine of Marius; theſe people are in every reſpe& different 
fom the Italians, and 55. ak a language ſimilar to that now 
ed in Denmark. In — there are neither carriages nor 
horſes; but all ranks of people are conveyed in gondolas or 
ats. The Venetians have flouriſhing manufactures of ſilk, 
lee, and glaſs. The government reſides in the Senate from 
wich is elected a Doge who holds his place for life, annually 
rorld, ie Holy Thurſday performs the pompous ceremony of mar- 
ying the Adriatic, preſides in all aſſemblies of the ſtate, and 
wmnates to benefices, but in other reſpects his authority is 


met ery confined, and he himſelf is little better than a priſoner. 
Cre» The whole dominions of the republic are ſuppoſed to contain 
clin, ;, ooo inhabitants; its army conſiſts of 28,000 men; its na- 


| Hof about Go veſſels; its annual revenueis 1,125,000). ſterling. 
bulk Tus ſtate was anciently the moſt formidable maritime nation, 
enice, d in 1194 conquered even Conſtantinople, it afterwards 
ws the bulwark of Chriſtendom againſt the Turks, when at 
tte zenith of their power, butthe — of a paſſage to India 


7 Nea, and the loſs of the iſlands Candia and Cyprus, with the Mo- 
of. Nin Greece, have reduced it to a comparative ſlate of inſigni- 
tov- tance. | 
ls 79 Corſica, an iſland of the Mediterranean ſea, lying between 
pitals. Me ud 10 degrees eaſt long. 41 and 43 north latitude, 150 
vary, Nies long — 50 broad, contains 150,000 people, and is divid- 
$ all £1 into Pieves or diſtricts, each returning 2 members to their 
uſtriaj Puliament. Baſtia a Biſhop's ſee, the ancient capital, is the 
ans: WiFucipal and beſt fortified town, but Corte in the centre of 
aner, ¶ Lr iſland is the reſidence of the government, and St. Fiorenzo 
apital With: moſt convenient ſea port. The country is mountainous 
3 ul rocky, interſperſed with fertile yallies containing ſome 
140%, M erably fine lakes and rivers; its products are corn, fruits, 
rant, hme wines and honey, though the laſt is bitter from the great 
lically Wquatities of box, yew and myrtles growing ſpontaneouſly. 
long, WF he ſovereignty formerly belonged to the Genoeſe againſt 
es, 0! doſe tyrannical conduct the natives were almoſt in a conſtant 
weighs ue of inſurrection: in 1767 it was ſold to the French, who 


force of numbers ſubjected the whole. In 1793 che Corſi- 
88 G CAS 
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cans revolted, and with aſſiſtance of the Engliſh expelled be 
French; in 1794 a free conſtitution was formed and the crow 
accepted by the king of Great Britain. 
alta an iſland 20 miles long, 12 broad, inhabited 

$0,000 people, belongs properly to Africa, and Arabic is th 

nguage of the commonality, but ſince it has been ſubje& u 
the Knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, generally included a 
deſcriptions of Italy. It was originally little better than 
barren rock, till ſuch great quantities of ſoil were fetched 
from Sicily that now it is a fruitful country. The heat is 
exceſſive, and the water breeds immenſe 1 * of pnats 
which are the plague of the place, but otherwiſe no venomous 
animals harbour here. The knights of Malta, choole a grand 
maſter for their head and, governor, whoſe reſidence is at 
Valetta, the capital, which, with its harbour and alſo the 
whole iſland and that of Gozzo are ſtrongly fortificd, 

The principal mountains in Italy are, the Alps on the 
north and north-weſt ; the Appenines, which run the whole 
length of Italy, as far as the ſouthern extremity of the 
kingdom of Naples; Veſuvius, a famous volcano, 4,000 feet 
high, near the city of Naples; and Etna, a volcano md 
cily, is 11,000 feet high, and 150 miles in circumference at 
its baſe. The principal rivers in Italy are, the Adige, which 
has its ſource-in the Alps, and empties itſelf into the Adnatic 
Sea; the Po, which from the Alps takes its courſe through 
the upper part of —_— the Adriatic Sea; the Arn, 
which flows through Tuſcany and Florence, ard emptes 
itſelf into the Mediterranean ; the Tiber which flows through 
Rome, and alſo empties itſelf into the Mediterranean; the two 
laſt have their ſources in the Appenines: the Anio, celebrated 
for the caſcades at 'Tivoh, near which is a ſulphureous lake, 
called Solfatara; the Var and the Rubicon. The lakes are 
thoſe of Maggiore, Lugano, Como, Iſco, Garda, Perugia 
Bracciana, Terni and Celano. Italy is very uneven, on ac. 
count of the mountains; but has plenty of wine, fruit, and 
oil. It produces a great deal of ſilk not only ſufficient for 
its own manufactories, but for the ſupply of other nations; 
and contains many medicinal _ ; and in the mines ate 
found emeralds, agates, jaſper, cryſtals, cornelians, and {cn 
other precious ſtones : it has a great variety of elegant Mt 
bles; arid corals are found on its coaſts, particularly beat 
Corſica. Some lead mines have lately been diſcover heat 
Valſana, about 20 leagues from Milan, where crvtta!s and 


garnets are alſo found. The mountain of Levigliani in Tut 


cany had formerly rich mines of mercury and cinnabar though 
now neglected, as well as thoſe of Montieri which laſt mes 
tioned anciently produced great plenty of filyer and cope 
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d the eme iron and copper mines are in the kingdom of, Naples. 
row Tue road between Verona and Padua is planted fo thick with 

muberry-trees, that not only furniſh food for vaſt numbers of 
d by WW (lk worms, with their leaves, and feed the ſwine and poultry 
is the WWW with their fruit, but ſerve as ſo many props for the vines, 


ect u which hang all along like garlands, from tree to tree. Italy is a 
eden bea:tiful country, and with ſome reaſon called the Gar- 

den of Europe; it is the — and admiration of travel- 
les; its opulent and magnificent cities, ſtately ,palaces, 


churches, monaſteries, convents, treaſures, and rarities ate 
gnats WW furprifing, and furniſh the curious with more antiquities in 
mou Wl ſculpture, medals, and other curioſities, than any other coun- 
grand Wi try beſides. The animal productions are ſimilar to thoſe of 
Trance, Germany, Spain and Swiſſerland. 
0 the The military * of the different flates of Italy, in time 

of peace, amount to about 130,000 men, and above 150 
n the eels of war, prindipally uſed to curb the piratical ſtates of 
whole Babary. | 
of the The religion of the Italians, is the Roman Catholic, 
0 feet though they are not ſo ſtrict as the Spaniards and Portugueſe, 
i dr Here are 38 archbiſhops (but the number of ſuffragans is ge- 
nce t eerally varying, as the Pope creates or ſuppreſſes them at 
which Wi yeafure, though the number is ſuppoſed to be generally 300 
dnatic WW the average;) and 15 unixerſities, viz. Rome, Venice, 
rough Wi Forence, Mantua, Padua, Parma, Verona, Milan, Pavia, 
Arno, bologna, Ferrara, Piſa, Naples, Salerno, and Peruſa. The 
mp I ders of knighthood, beſides that of Malta, are St. Ja- 
wong BN uarius belonging to Naples; Annunciation, and St. Laza- 
he 10 WW rs, to Savoy; St. Mark, and Stola D*Oro, to Venice; 
brated . George, to Genoa; St. Stephen, to Tuſcany; the Holy 
5 lake, baolt, Jeſus Chriſt, and Golden Spur, to Rome. 
es ae, The air in general is very pure, mild, and Realthful, except 
crug'®s a ſome few provinces, and more particularly in the Campagna 
on 1 @ Roma, where, during the ſummer ſeaſon, it is ſo peſtilential, 
N © bat few or no people remain in it at that time; but from the 


fxertions made of late years, in draining the marſhes, is 
tow rendered more healthful than formerly. "The ſtalians are 
perally well proportioned, have very expreſſive counte- 
ices; and have excelled all nations in the arts of painting, 
tupture, architecture, and muſic. The marriage ties, eſpe- 
ally among the higher ranks, are of very little value in Italy. 
very wife has her gallant or ciciſbeo, with whom ſhe keeps 
many, without offence. ' The beſt quality of the modern 
* ulians is ſobriety, and a patient ſubmiſhon to the public 
thous Weorernment however ſevere. With preat taciturnity, the 
} men- difros * , n : £ * hae J' 7 
„ W=<vver but little reflection; are rather vindictive than brave, 
ary G 2 and 
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and more ſuperſtitious than derout. The middling ranks us 


attached to their native cuſtoms, and ſeem to have nc idex 
of improvement. Their fondneſs for greens, fruits, a0 
vegetables of all kinds, contributes to their contentment an 
ſatisfaction; and an Italian can be luxurious at a very (mal 
expence. They are witty and ſprightly, (till famous for vocil 
and inſtrumental muſic, and for painting and ſculpture; bu 
extremely jealous and revengeful: to accompliſh their ends, 


they ſpare no expence or pains; and have often recourſe to- 


treachery, to deſtroy thoſe whom they deem their enemies; 
from whence it is that no country in Europe has more mur- 
ders committed in it than Italy. In Naples and Sicily it i 
calculated that 600 are annually aſſaſſinated; to the com- 
miſſion of which, two things very much contribute; the 
{mallneſs of its ſtates, which make it very eaſy to fly from 
one to another; and the conveniency of ſanctuaries; the 
hands of juſtice not being able to take hold of any mur- 
derer who can get into a church,. without going through 
ſo many formalities as will give the — time enough 
to eſcape. | 

The curioſities of Italy, both natural and artificial, would 
fill a volume, it being the native country of all that is ſh 
per lous, great, or beautiful. A library might be filled with 
deſcriptions and delineations of all that is rare and cunous 
in the arts. The amphitheatres claim the firſt rank: that 
which was etected by Veſpaſian, and finiſhed by Domitun, 
called the Coliſſeo, now ſtands at Rome. Twelve thouſand 
Jewiſh captives were employed in raiſing this ſtructure; ind 
it is ſaid to have been capable of containing eighty- ſeven thou- 
- fand ſpectators ſeated, and twenty thouſand ſtanding, The 
amphitheatre of Verona, erected by the conſul Flaminids, u 
the molt entire of any in Italy. The triumphal arches 0 
Veſpaſian, Septimius Severus, and Conſtantine the Great, a? 
ſtill remaining. The ruins of the baths, palaces and tem- 
ples, the Pantheon, now converted into a church, anſver 
all the ideas we can form of the Roman prandeur, The 
pillars of Trajay and Antonine, the former 175 feet 
high, and the latter covered with inſtructive ſculptures, {i 
exiſt. A traveller forgets the devaſtations of the northe 
barbarians, when he ſees the roſtrated column erected by 
Duillius, in commemoration of the firſt naval victory the 
Romans gained over the Carthaginians; the ſtatue of the 
wolf giving ſuck to Romulus and Remus, with viſible mak 
of the ſtreke of lightning, mentioned by Cicero; the 0g” 
nal braſs plates, containing the laws of the twelve tables; and 
2 thouſand other antiquities, tranſmitted unhurt to the fte. 
{ent times; not to mention medals, and the infinite vane) 
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of ſeals and engraved ſtones which abound in the cabinets of 
the curious. Many places, all over Italy, are furniſhed with 
buſts and ſtatues fabricated in the times of the republic, and 
the higher empire; but many of the moſt celebrated ſculp- 
tures have been carried off by the French, to ſupply the 
want of the monuments of art, which thoſe modern Vandals 
had deſtroyed in their own country. The Appian, Flaminian, 
and ZEmilian roads, the ſirſt 200 miles, the ſecond 140, and 
the third 50 miles in length, are in many places {till entire. 
The-ſubterraneous conſtructions of Italy are as ſtupendous as 
thoſe above ground; witneſs the cloacæ and catacombs, or 
repoſitories for dead bodies in the neighbourhood of Rome 
and Naples. It. is not above 50 years fince a painter's ap- 
prentice diſcovered the ancient city of Pæſtum, or Poſido- 
nia, in the kingdom of Naples, (till ſtanding; for fo indif- 
ferent are the country ga of Italy about objects of anti- 
quity, that it was a new dilcovery to the learned. An inex- 
fuſtble mine of curioſities were lately dug out of the ruins 
of Herculaneum, a city lying between Naples and Veſu- 
rius, and firſt deſtroyed by an earthquake, in the reign of 
Nero, and afterwards overwhelmed by a ſtream of the lava 
of Veſuvius, in the reign of Titus, when the ſyme eruption 
likewiſe overwhelmed the town of Pompeii. . Herculaneum 
was firſt diſcovered in 1713; Pompzli, not till about 40 years 
zfter. In the beginning of 1792, Mr. Gawin Hamilton, in 
karching after antiquities, was the cauſe of diſcovering the 
ancient city of Gabia, formerly ſituated on a mountain near 
Freſcati, but engulphed by an earthquake. 'The buildings of 
this city are more perfe& than thoſe of Herculaneum, ſeveral 
of the houſes being found entire, with many of their uten- 
ils, and numberleſs ſkeletons of the inhabitants. With 
regard to modern curioſities, they are as bewildering as the 
remains of antiquity. Rome itſelf contains 300 churches, 
hlled with what is wonderful in architecture, painting, and 
ſculpture. Each city and town of Italy contains a propor- | 
tionable number: the church of St. Peter, at Rome, is the 
molt aſtoniſhing, bold, and regular fabric that ever perhaps 
exiſted; and when examined by the rules of art, may be 
termed faultleſs. It was 150 years building, under the di- 
rection of 12 ſucceſſive architects. The vatican at Rome 
contains 13,000 chambers and cloſets. The houſe and cha- 
pel of Loretto, were rich beyond caltulation. The natural 
cunolities of Italy are not ſo numerous as its artificial. 
Mount Veſuvius, near Naples, and mount Etna, in Sicily, 
are remarkable for emitting fire from their tops. At the 
top of Mount Ætna chere ig 5 baſon of ſulphur two miles in 
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| circumference, lined with immenſe rocks, and deeper thy Wh bounc 
the eye can fathom ; from whence ſometimes iſſue rivers & Wh by Ci 
melted minerals that run down into the ſea. There is ge of th 
nerally an earthquake before any great eruption. Ther Medi 
have been about thirty eruptions of Mount Veſuvius fince . Ault: 
that which deſtroyed — in the year 79; on. Wh 10s» 
that took place in the year 1783 was preceded by an earth. miles 
quake that extended over the ſouth of Italy, and occaſioned 
the death of 40,000 people, more 2 in Calabria, 
where the ancient city of Oppido was half deſtroyed, and tus 
lakes formed at the foot of the mountain on which it ſtandzz 
at Terra Nuova ſome hundred houſes, with the ground on 
which they ſtood, were thrown half a mile; at Caſal Nuon, 
the princeſs Grimaldi, and 4,000 people were inſtantaneouſly 
deſtroyed; near Sciglio, a mountain fell into the ſea, raiſed 
ſuch an immenſe wave, as ſwept off the prince of Sciglio, 


ma, 


ot the 


South North 


and near 2,500 of his ſubjects. Other earthquakes hay 
pened in 1785 and 1788, when they deſtroyed mot of the 
houſes that had been rebuilt. An irruption that begun about 
i the end of October 1788, did not end till ſeveral week: had 
| elapſed in the year of 1789. Between the lakes Agn 
zen Puzzuoli there is a valley, called Solfatara, * ak 
quantities of ſulphur are continually forced out of the clifts, 
by ſubterranean fires. The Grotto del Cani, near Naples, ſo 
called from its paiſonous ſtreams, which kill dogs that enter 
it, if forced to remain there. The grottos of the faines, 
near Ripaille in Savoy, are three, one above another, each 
containing a baſon of water celebrated for marvellous virtues. 
The Glaciers ſurrounding the vale of Chamouny, in Savoy, 
are connected with thoſe of Mont Blanc, in Swiſſerlard, 
The tarantulas, a Kind of ſpider, whoſe poiſon is ſaid to be 
removed only by muſic and dancing; and ſcorpions, viper 
and ſerpents, are common in Puglia, which contains the 
| provinces of Capitanata, Bari, and Otranto, in the kingdom 
| of Naples. In the duchy of Milan, at the ſeat of Signor 
| Simonetta, is an echo, ſaid to repeat the voice 38, and 2 
piſtol 57 times; and not far from Florence, a flame cot» 
ſtantly iſſues out of the ground. 
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N its moſt extenſive ſenſe, as being the dominions of the 
Grand Signor, a . 1. Turkey in Europe. 
2. Turkey in Aſia. 3. Turkey in Afrita, containing in 
above 960,000 ſquare miles, and 49,000,000 people. 
Turkey in Europe, ſituated between 17 and 40 degrees of 
ealt longitude, and 36 and 49 degrees of north latitude, 13 
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bounded on the north by Ruſſia, and Sclavonia; on the eaſt 
by Circaſha, the Black Sea, the Sea of Marmora, Straits 
of the Dardanelles, and Archipelago; on the ſouth, by the 
Mediterranean; and by the ſame ſea and the Venetian and 
Auſtrian territories, on the weſt; being about 1000 miles 
long, and 900 broad, and containing above 180,000 ſquare 
miles, and near nine millions of inhabitants. 


Turkiſb Provinces in Europe. Principal Towns. 


£0 „ ) Moldavia, Jazy, Choczim, Falczin 

2 + 3 Beſſarabia, Bender, Belgorod 

0 95 = . 

2 58 23 ) Walachia, Tergoviſc 

3 Bulgaria, Widin, Nicopoli, Siliſtria, Varna 
22 , & J Servia, 1 hs Semendria, Niſſa 
wm 2 = | Boſnia, Boſna-Serago, .or Seraio 

4 0- & | Part of Croatia, Vihitz 

WY YU , 
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p S 23 Romania, ; Conſtantinople, Adrianople 
42449 

OEGA 

4 4 Macedonia, Scopia, Conteſſa, Cavalla 

E 8 4 Janna, . Janna, Solonichi, Lariſſa 

58 1 = | Livadia, Livadia, Athens, Thebes, Lepants 
WU = 

2 - «= { Chimera, Chimera, Larta, Butrinto 

es 1 7 4 Albania, Scutari, Durazzo, Dulcigno, Croia 
SSE | Part of Dalmatia, Moſtar, Herzegovinza, Narenta 
1 6 Belvidere, Coron, Modon, Navarino 
5 - Belvidere Longinica, Arcadia, I ropolizza 
£2 'Chiarenza, Chiarenza, Patras 

v5 Brezzo di Maina, Miutra, Maina 

< « Scania Corinth, Argos, Myeene, Napoli 
£309 ( di Romania. 


Befides a great number of iſlands. 

The inhabitants of Brezzo di Maina are deſcendants of 
the ancient Spartans, now called Mainotes, who living in a 
mountainous country have never yet been entirely ſubjected 
by the Turks. Moldavia and Walachia are inhabited by 
Chriſtians of the Greek church, governed by princes, called 
Hoſpodars, appointed by the Grand Signor, who depoſes 
them, and appoints others as he ſees fit. In Dalmatia is 
the ſmall Chriſtian ariſtocratic _— of Raguſa, conſiſting 
of a city ſo called, the towns of Gravoſa and Stagno, with 
a territory, 55 * broad, and five ſmall * 
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the principal of which is Melida; and formerly under the 
protection of the Grand Signor, but now under that of the 
king of the Two Sicilies. On the borders of Albani, 
Turkiſh and Venetian Dalmatia, are the Montenegrins, 
independent treacherous people, inhabiting. a mountainoy 
country, whoſe anceſtors originally came about 300 year 
ago from the banks of the river Slavo, and confines of Ser. 
via; their territory is divided into five diſtricts, Cer. 


minza, Riſca, Liſcianſca, Catunſca, and Pleſciavacza, in 


which, are 30 populous towns, with ſmall but well cultivated 
appendages, and a fortreſs, called Sobiak, erected on feeril 
heights, where the love of independence has enabled them 
to reſiſt all attempts made by the Turks. "The Pacha 6 
Scutari, who governs Albania, has lately made himſelf 
R 

ature has laviſned upon the inhabitants of Turkey all her 
AN in regard to ſoil, air, climate, and water. The 
ſoil is luxuriant beyond deſcription: the air is ſalubrious un- 
Jeſs when it is infected with peſtilential blaſts from the neigh- 
bouring countries, or through the uncleanneſs of the Turkiſh 
manner of living. The ſeaſons are here regular and pleaſant, 


and have been celebrated from the remoteſt antiquity. The 
Turks are prompted to frequent bathings, by the purity and 


wholeſomeneſs of the water all over their dominions. 

The mountains of Turkey are the moſt famous in the 
world. Mount-Athos lies on a peninſula, running into the 
Archipelago Sea; the mounts Pindus and Olympus, ccle- 
brated in Grecian fables, ſeparate Janna from Chimera; 
Parnaſſus, famed for being conſecrated to the Muſes, is ſitu- 
ated in Livadiaz moung.-eqmus, fo often mentioned by the 
poets, ſeparates Janna from Romania. Mount Rhodope is 
the northern boundery of Macedonia; but moſt of the moun- 
tains have loſt their ancient names, and others antiently f 


note are the Shua, Witoſka, Staras, Plamina of modern 


times. Its ſeas are, the Black Sea, the Sea of Azoph, the 
Sea of Marmora, which ſeparates Europe from Aſia, the Ar- 
chipelago, the Ionian Sea, and the Levant. The ſtraits af 
the Dardanelles and Conſtantinople are joined to the Sea of 
Marmora. Its rivers are, the Danube, the Save, the Neilter, 
the Dneiper, and the Don, already particularized in the ac- 
counts of Ruſſia, Germany and Poland, but the noted (treams 
of antiquity have all loſt their former appellations, as the Euro- 


tas is now ſtiled Baſilipotamos. There are not many remal k- 


able lakes in Turkey. The Lago di Scutari lies in Albania 
and communicates with the Lago di Plave and the Lago di 


Holtiz the Stymphalus, ſo famous for its harpies and ravenos 
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birds, lies in the Morea; and Peneus, from its qualities, is 
thoupht to be the lake from which flows the Styx, conceived 
by the ancients to be the paſſage into hell. 

"Turkey in Europe contains a variety of all ſorts of mines 
and its marbles are eſteemed the bneſt in the world. Its 
vegetables and Leer are of a — quality when aſ- 
ited by the ſmalleſt degree of induſtry. Beſides pot and 
garden herbs, of almoſt every kind, this country produces 
oranges, lemons, citrons, pomegranates, grapes of an uncom- 
non ſweetneſs, excellent figs, almonds, ol:ves, and cotton; 
likewiſe many drugs not common in other parts of Europe. 
The horſes are excellent, both for beauty and ſervice. he 
black cattle are large, eſpecially in Greece. The goats are a 
moſt valuable part of the animal creation to the inhabitants, 
for the nutrition they afford, both of milk and fleſh, The 
large eagles which abound in the neighbourhood of Badada- 
glu, furniſh the beſt feathers, which {ell at an extravagant 
price, to make arrows tor the 'Purkiſh and Tartar archers. 
Partridoes are very plentiful. in Grezce, as are all other kinds 
of towls and quadrapeds, all over Turkey in Europe; but the 
Mahometans in general are not very fond of animal food. 

Almoſt every ſpot of graund, every river, and every foun- 

tin, in Greece preſents the traveller with the ruins of a 
celebrated antiquity. On the iſthmus of Corinth, the ruin 
of Neptune's temple, and the theatre where the Iſthmian 
exmes were celebrated, are ſtill viſible. Athens which con- 
tains at preſent above 10, ooo inhabitants, is a fruitful ſource 
of the moſt magnificent and celebrated antiquities. The 
temple of -Minerva, the temple of the eight winds, and 
the lantern. of Demoſthenes, are entire, beſides remains 
of the temples of Jupiter-Olympius, Theſeus and Auguſtus; 
the theatre of Bacchus; the — and aqueduct of Adrian. 
Veſtiges of the temple of the oracle of Apollo were lately 
viſible at Caſtri, on the ſouth fide of mount Parnaſſus; and 
the marble ſteps that deſcend to a pleafant running water, 
ſuppoſed to be the renowned Caſtalian ſpring, with the niches 
for ſtatues in the rock, are (till diſcernible. "The famous 
cave of Trophonius is yet a natural curioſity in Livadia. 

Conſtantinople, now call'd Stamboul, the capital of this 
great empire, containing 902,000 inhabitants, including thoſe 
in the ſuburbs of Pera, Galata, and Scutari, three-fourths of 
whom are Greeks and Armenians, the reſt Jews and Turks, 

5 ſituated in Europe, and was built upon the ruins of the an- 
cient Byzantium, by the Roman emperor Conſtantine the 
Great, It became afterwards the capital of the Greek em- 
pue, and, having eſcaped the deſiruQtye rage of the barbarous 

G 5 nations, 
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nations, was the greateſt as well as the moſt beautiful city u 


Europe, and the only one during the Gothic ages in which 


there remained any image of the ancient elegance in manner 
and arts. While it remained in the poſſeſhon of the Greg 
emperors, it was the only mart in Europe for the commoditis 
of the Eaſt Indies. It derived alſo great advantages from in 
being the rendezvous of the cruſaders. Conſtantinoyle i 
even at this day one of the fineſt cities in the world, by in 
ſituation and its port, and is frequently called the porte, by 
way of eminence. It abounds with antiquities; and the 
tomb of Conſtantine the Great is ſtill preſerved. The moſque 
of St. Sophia, once a Chriſtian church, is thought in ſome 
reſpects to exceed in grandeur and architecture St. Peter's a 
Rome. The city itſelf is built in a triangular form, with it's 
ſeraglio ſtanding on a point of one of the angles, from whence 
there is a proſpect of the delightful coaſt of the Leſſer Aſa. 
There are now vo univerſities in Greece, though once the 
ſeat of the Muſes; but in lieu thereof are ſome monaſteries of 
Greek monks, of the orderof St. Baſil, who live in a collegiate 
manner on the famous mount Athos. Chriſtianity is pro- 
feſſed here; but the doctrine is very different from that taught 
in the weſtern churches. 

The Greeks, ſo famous of old both for arms and arts, and 
every thing elſe that is truly valuable, are ſo wonderfully de- 
generated from their forefathers, that, inſtead of —. ex· 
cellent qualities which ſhone in them, particularly knowledge, 


prudence, and valour, there is nothing now to be ſeen among 


them but the reverſe of theſe, and that in the higheſt degree. 
Such is the preſſure of the ſervitude under which they groan 
at preſent, that their ſpirits are quit ſunk within them; and 
their very aſpe plainly declares a diſconſolate and dejeded 
mind. So many brave and valiant generals did Greece for- 
merly produce, that ſtrangers uſually reſorted thither to leun 
the art of war. But ſuch has been the ſad reverſe of affars 
in this country, and ſo low and lamentable is its condition at 
preſcat, that nothing of its former glory and grandevr is now 
to he ſeen. Its poor and miſerable natives are now (trangely 
ev/2d and deſpirited; its once numerous and flouriſhing cities 
are — a. and mere heaps of ruins; its fertile provinces 
are laid waſte, and he uncultivated, and groan under the heavy 
burthen of the Turkiſh yoke, its various diviſions being ruled 
by their reſpective ſangiacs, in ſubordination to the Grand 
Signor. 


For a further 72 of the population, manners, religion, Us. 
of the Turks, ſee TRR EY IN Ast. 
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miles long, and 25 broad, and the rendezyous of the 

iſh gallies. Its chief towns are Egripos and *Caltel 
Roſſo. Staltmene, 25 miles long and 15 broad, in the north 
of the Archipelago, is almoſt a ſquare of 25 miles. Its prin- 
cipal riches ile from a mineral uſed in medicine, called 
— Lemnia, or figillata, becauſe it is ſold ſealed up. Into 
this iſland the poets feign that Vulcan fell from heaven. 
Thaſſo, 12 miles long and 8 broad, lies on the coaſt of 
lambali, a diſtri of Macedonia: Tenedos, 10 miles acroſs 
each way, is remarkable only for lying oppoſite to old Troy, 
and being mentioned by Virgil as the place to which the 
Greeks retired, and left the Trojans in a fatal ſecurity: Scyros, 
which is about 60 miles in circumference, is remarkable 


chiefly for the remains of antiquity which it contains; Mete- 


lin, which is about 60 miles long, is famous for the number 
of philoſophers and poets it produced: Scio, or Chios, which 
lies 80 miles welt of Smyrna, is about 100 miles in circum- 
ference and rather — being inhabited by 100,000 
Greeks, 10, 00 Turks, 3,000 Latins, and contains 300 
churches, chapels and monaſteries. Its moſt valuable pro- 
ductions are oil, filk and maſtic. Among the poets and 
hiſtorians ſaid to be born here, the inhabitants reckon Homer, 
and ſhew a little ſquare houſe, which they call Homer's 
School: Samos lying oppoſite to Ajafalouc, on the coalt of 
the Leſſer Aſia hom ſeven miles from the continent, is 30 
miles long, and 15 broad, produces oil, wool, and filk, and 
gave birth to Pythagoras; and is ſuppoſed to have been the 
native country of Juno. 'The ruins of her temple, and of 
the ancient city of Samos, are by ſome people thought to be 
the fineſt remains of antiquity in the Levant: Nicaria, weſt 
of Samos, is about 50 miles in circumference. To the ſouth 
of Samos lies Patmos, about 20 miles in circumference. The 


few Greek monks who are upon the iſland, ſhew a cave 


where St. John is ſuppoſed: to have written the Apocalypſe. 
The Iſles of the Cyclades, which are about 50 in number, 
almoſt midway between Europe and Aſia, lie like a circle 
round Sailles, the chief of them, which, though not above 
lix miles in circumference, is one of the Ws. © celebrated, 
as being the birth-place of Apollo and Diana, the magnificent 
runs of whoſe temples are ftilF viſible: Paros 10 miles lon 
aud 8 broad, lies between y — of Naxia abd Milo; and 
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I 
8 renowned for the beauty and whiteneſs of its marbla 
ther 1flands of the Cyclades are Andros, Tino, Antiparos, 


celebrated for its 2 reckoned the moſt beautiful and ex. 


4raordinary in the known world; Zia, Syro, 'Thermia, Serpho, 
Biphanto, Nio, Amorgo, Argentiera, &c.— Cerigo, which 
lies ſouth-caſt of the Wh is about 50 miles in circum. 
terence, and chiefly remarkable for being anciently regarded 
as the favourite reſidence of Venus. Malvaſia on the coaſt 
of the Morea, produces the beſt wine ſo called. The princi. 
pal town is Napoli de Malvaſia. Santorin, about 8 miles 
Iquare, is one of the moſt ſouthern iſlands in the Archipelago, 
Near this iſland another was raiſed from the bottom of the 
Jea, in 1707, by an earthquake, and at the time of its fit 
emerging it was about a mile broad, and five miles in circum- 
ference; but has ſince increaſed: many iſlands in this neigh- 
bourhood ſeem to have had a ſimilar origin. Rhodes is ſitu- 
ated about 2omiles ſouth-weſt of the continentof Leſſer Aſa, 
being about 50 miles long, and 25 broad. The iſland has x 
capital of the ſame name, is healthy and pleaſant, was formerly 
well cultivated, and very populous. The Coloſſus of brals, 
which anciently ſtood at the mouth of the harbour, and was 
go fathoms wide, was deſervedly accounted one of the won- 


ders of the world; one foot bong placed on each fide of the 
ce 


harbour, ſhips paſſed between its legs; and it held in one hand 
a light — or the du cction of maripers. The face of the 
Coloſſus repreſented the ſun, to whom this image was dedi- 
rated; and its height was about 135 feet. The inhabitants 
of this iſland were formerly maiters of the ſea; and the Rho- 
&an law was the foundation of the Roman law in maritime 
affairs, and indeed of many of the marine laws in modern Eu- 
rope. The knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, after loſing 
Paleſtine, took this iſland from the Turks in 1308, but Joſt it 
tothemin 1522, andafterwards retned to Malta: Stanchio, 25 
miles long, and 10 broad, lies 13 leagyes N. W. of Rhodes: 
Stanpalia, 20 leagues welt, is 15 miles long, and 5 broad: 
Syme, near Rhodes, rroduces great plenty of ſpunges, which 
the natives dive for, and cut from the rocks in the ſea; Standia, 
Caſos, and Scarpanto, lie between Rhodes and Candia. 
Candia renowned for its hundred cities, for being the birth- 
place of Jupiter, the. ſeat of legiſſature to all Greece, and many 
other hiſtorical and political diſtinctions, lies between 35 and 
36 degrees of north latitude, being 200 miles long, aw 69 
broad; almoſt equally diſtant from Europe, Aſia, and Africa; 
and produces great variety of wines, oils, fruits, &c. 
not contain above 450,000 inhabitants, of which rather more 
than one third are Greeks, who have one archbiſhop, and 
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deren biſhops. The mountains on the ſouth fide of the iſland 
dre inhabited by the Spachiots, a race who, in ſome meaſure, 


dare preſerved their independency, as well as the ancient 
tic dance. The ſiege of Candia, the capital of Fl 


and, was far more wonderful and bloody than that of Troy. 
The Turks inveſted it in the beginning of the year 1645, and 
dne Venetian garriſon, after bravely defending the place till 
October 1669, made an honourable capitulation. This place 
Lt the Turks 180,000 men, and the Venetians 80,000. 
nea is the next city in rank to Candia, and coſt the Turks 
vo months ſiege, and 25, oo men. About 14 miles from 
india, near the ruins of Cnoſſou, the natives ſhew a heap 
f mouldering ſtones, ſuppoſed to be the tomb of Jupiter; and 

a the ſouth ſide of the iſland, near the ruins of Gortyna, 
e the river Lethe, and alſo one of the famous Cretan 
Lbyrinths, cut in a rock; and one of thoſe celebrated moun- 
uns anciently called Ida, ſtayds in the middle of this iſland. 
yprus, ſituated in the Levant i about 30 miles diſtant from 
he coaſts of Syria and Paleſtine, being 220 miles long, and 
broad, lies at almoſt an equal diſtance from Europe and 
Africa; produces wine, oil, ſilk, cotton, wool, turpentine, 
th many other valuable commodities, and-would be a fertile 
nd rich-country was it not for Tur kiſh oppreſſion; anciently 
here were mines of gold, filver, copper, iron and emeralds, 
ut now entirely neglected and loſt. It was formerly famous 

or the worſhip of Venus, the Cyprian goddeſs; and, during 
ie time of the cruſades, was a flouriſhing kingdom. Nicoſia, 
he capital, is the ſee of a Greek archbiſhop; Famaguſta, its 
ncient capital, has a good harbour, but. Larnic is the 

here the Vern conſuls and factors reſide. Richard . 
ing of England, ſubdued Cyprus,. on account of its king's 
reachery ; and the royal title was transferred to Guy de Lu- 
nan, king of Jeruſalem, from whence it paſſed to the Vene- 
ans, who loſt it to the Turks in 1570. The iſlands in the 
loan fea are Sapienza, Stivali, and others of ſmaller note, 
racularly, Iſola del Compare, anciently Ithaca, the birth- 
ace and kingdom of Ulyſſes, . | | | 


Of the Euxortan IsLanbs. 417 

ITUATED between 5 and 10 degrees weſt longitude, 
D and 51 and 56 degrees north latitude; being about 280 
ies in length, and in many parts near 160 in breadth, is 
an ged by the Atlantic Ocean on the north, weſt, and 
; and by the Iriſh Sea and St. George's Channel, which 
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divide it from 1 and Wales, on the eaſt: and contain 
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28,000 ſquare 
inhabitants, 
This ifland is divided into four large provinces, viz. Ulſte, 
N.; Leinſter, E.; Munſter, S.; and Connaught W.; which 
are ſubdivided into 32 counties, viz. Nine in Ulſter; Dot 
Armagh, Monaghan, Cavan, Antrim, Londonderry, Tyrone 
Fermanagh, and Donegal; Twelve in Leinſter; Dublin 
Louth, Wicklow, Wextord, Long.ord, Eaſt Meath, Wet 
Meath, King's County, _ County, Kilkenny, Kildare 
and Carlow: Six in Mun er;. Clare, Cork, Kerry, Line- 
rick, Tipperary, and Waterford: Five in: Connaught; Lei. 
trim, Roſcommon, Mayo, Sligo, and Galway, which for 
the adminiſtration of — are alſo formed into 5 circuits of 
the judges, viz. Leinſter circuit containing 7 counties; Munſter 
6; Ulſter north weſt 7; Ulſter north eaſt 6; and Connaught 
5- The County and City of Dublin are ſeparate juriſdictions 
where the laws are adminiſter'd under ſpecial commiſſions. 
The chief places in Ireland are, 1. In the province of Ul 
ſter: Donegal, on the bay of Donegal; Londonderry, a ſtrong 
city, containing 18, ooo inhabitants; Carrickfergus, on the bay 
of the ſame name, having a good harbour and a caſtle; Belfal, 
2 large ſea-port, inhabited be above 15,000 e, on the 
bay of Carrickfergus: Down, near Strangford-bay; and Ne 
ry, an inland town of good trade. The other towns ue 
Armagh, now little better than a village 


es, and 2.4.36 pariſhes, and near 4,000,0% 


o Cavan, Anttim, 
Dungannon, and Eniſkillin, 2. In Leinſter: Dublin, the 
capital of Ireland, and the ſecond city in the Britiſh dom. 
nions, containing about 220,000 inhabitants. This is a large 
ſea- port, pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the Liffy, over 
which it has five bridges, and lies 60 miles W. of Holyhead 
in Wales, and 240 from London. It bas a noble college, 
called Trinity College, which is an univerſity of itſelf; the 
cathedral church, c:lled St. Patrick's, is very ancient and 
handſome; and, beſides this, there are 18 pariſh churches, 
| Chapels, 3 churches for French, 1 for Dutch Proteſtaots, 
Preſbyterian meeting houſes, 1 for Methodiſts, 2 for Quaker, 
and 16 Roman Catholic chapels. Here is an elegant Ex 
change, barracks for 4000 ſoldiers, a linen hall, a royal hoſps 
tal for invalids; a lying-in hoſpital; and alſo an hoſpital tor 
lunatics, founded by the famous Dean Swift. The parla- 
ment-houſe was begun in 1729, and finiſhed in 1739, at it 
expenee of 40,0001; and in 1792 was partly deſtroyed by tit 
It is remarkable, however; that in the whole city of Dublin 
there is not one good inn, which the hoſpitality of the inhad 
nuts render unneceſſary: Drogheda, a lea-port on the n 
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Boyne, having an excellent harbour: Wicklow, on the ſea- 


coalt, havigg a narrow harbour: Killenny, a large, rich, 
pulous, and trading inland town, upwards of 50 miles S. W. 


of Dublin: Wexford, a ſea- port with a very commodious har- 


bour : Longford, Kingſtown, Maryborough, and Kildare. 3. 
In Munſter : Waterford, a ſea-port, having 18,000 inhabitants, 
an excellent harbour, and great trade: Cort, the ſecond city 
in Ireland, contains near 90,000 people, and is the chief port 
in the kingdom for the exportation of beef, tallow, and but- 


ter; ſhips bound from Great Britain to the Eaſt and Weſt In- 


dies put in here to vidual, and to complete their lading: Kin- 
ſale, near Cork, a populous and ſtrong ſea- port, having an ex- 
cellent harbour and great trade; is occaſionally a ſtation for 
the royal navy: Limerick, on both fades of the river Shannon, 
an elegant and rich city, inhabited by 32,000 people, lies 100 


miles 8. W. of Dublin, and is the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in the 


ingdom: Clare, Ardſert, and Caſbell. 4. in Connaught: 

way, containing near 10,000 inhabitants, is a ſea- port 

on the bay of Galway, having a good foreign trade: Sligo, 
on the bay of that name: Roſcommon and Mayo. 

The moſt remarkable mountains are Mangerton and the 
Reels in Kerry; the Galties in Cork; Mourne and Iveagh, 
in Down, Crow-Patrick and Nephin in Mayo, ſome of 
which contain mines of iron, filver, lead, and copper, with 
quarries of ſtone, flate, and marble; the richeſt ſilver mine is at 
Wicklow, and in 1795 great quantities of gold lumps were 
ſound in the Arklow mountains of this county. One of the 
beſt lead mines is at Caſtlemaine, in the county of Kerry; 
and Cronebane mine in Wicklow, is the molt celebrated cop. 
per one. Some parts contain bogs, many of which are large, 
that of Allen extends 80 miles, and contains 300,000 acres, 
ſome others are nearly as large, and ' ſmaller ones are ſcat- 
tred all over the iſland; but of late years ſeveral of them have 
been drained, and made good land. 

The land and climate of Ireland differ little from that of 
England, except that the firſt is univerſally more rocky and 
the ſeaſons in general are much wetter, principally owing to 
be iſland being almoſt ſurrounded by 4 Atlantic Ocean, 
which expoſes it to va and clouds: the caſe is the ſame 
n the weſtern coaſt of Scotland, where it ſometimes rains for 
Umoſt nine months in the year. This however renders the 
ummers cooler and the winters leſs ſevere than in England, 
ulo enriches and fertilizes the ſoil, and makes it capable of 
2 great quantities of hemp and flax, as it equally 
vould all kinds of grain, were it properly cultivated: and 
prticularly covers the Iriſh meads ich thoſe luxurious crops 
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of graſs, which fatten the immenſe herds of cattle, that fuy 
almoſt all Europe with falt proviſions. | 
The principal rivers are, the Shannon, which, iſſuing fron 
Lough Allen, in the county of Leitrim, ſerves as a bounda 
between Connaught and the three other provinces; and hg 
a courſe of 150 miles, forming in its. progreſs many beautify 
lakes, falls into the Atlantic Ocean, between Kerry point au 
Loop-head, where it is nine miles broad. The navigayn 
of this river is interrupted by a ridge of rocks ſpreading quit 
acroſs it, ſouth of Killaloe. The Pan falls into the ocean 
near Colerain; the Boyne talls into St. George's Channel x 
Drogheda; as does the Liffy at the bay of Dublin, and is only 
remarkable for watering that capital, where it forms a ſpacioy 
harbour; the Barrow, the  Noer, and the Suir, water the 
ſouth part of the kingdom, and, after uniting their ſtreams be. 
low Rols, fall into the channel at Waterfordhaven; the 
Blackwater runs thro* the counties of Cork and Waterford 
into Youghall Bay. But the bays, havens, harbours, and 
creeks, which every where indent the coaſt of Ireland, reider 
that country beyond any other in Europe the beſt fitted for 
foreign commerce. The moſt conſiderable are thoſe of Ca. 
ricktergus, Strangford, Dundrum, Carlingford, Dundalk, 
Dublin, Waterford, Dungarvan, Cork, Kinſale, Baltimore, 
Glandore, Dunmanus, Bantry, Kenmare, Dingle, Shannor- 
mouth, Galway, Sligo, Donegal, Killebegs, Lough Swilh, 
and Lough Foyle. On the weſtern coait are numemm 
iſlands, ſome of which are large and fertile, but few of then 
inhabited, exceptone of thoſe ot North Arran, containing about 
180 acres, and affording good harbour for ſhipping; on which 
a new town has been lately built, called Rutland, in honour 
of the late Lord Lieutenant. 72 
Ireland contains a vaſt number of lakes, or, as they are 
uſually called, loughs, particularly in the provinces of Ulber 
and Connaught. Many of them produce large quantities of 
fiſh. | During the ſummer, Lough Swilly is frequented by 
ſhoals of herrings; and the great lake Neagh, between the 
counties of Antrim, Down, and 'Armagh, is remarkable tor 
its petrifying quality. The celebrated lake of Killarney is 
the moſt romantic and beautiful, ſurrounded with mountains, 
woods and natural caſcades. In March 1792 the lake 0 
Harentoreen a mile in circumference, ſituated in the coulty 
of Kerry, ſuddenly and totally, diſappear'd by ſubterraneous 
ſages. +» The inland navigation of Ireland is much improved 
by canals that have lately been cut through different parts 
the kingdom, one in particular reaching an extent of 60 miles 
between the Shannon and the Liffy at Dublin, which of 
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communication from the Channel to the Atlantic Ocean. 
t was found neceſſary to carry this canal through a bog 24 
miles over, which, from che ſpungy nature of that ſoil, became 
a work of incredible labour and expence. At a place called 
Ticknock, not far from Dublin, a mineral ſpring has been diſ- 
corered, fimilar in taſte to Strelitz water, and which is ſaid 
to be efficacious in ſeorbutie diſorders. A 

The chief foreſts in Ireland lie in Leinſter, the King's and 

neen's Counties, and thoſe of Wexford and Carlow. In 
Ullter there are great foreſts, and in the county of Donnegal, 
and in the north part of Tyrone; alſo in the county of Ferma- 
nagh, along Lough Erne, and in the north part of the coun 
of Down, wherein is ſome good timber; and the oak is 
eſteemed as good as any of the Engliſh growth, and as fit for 
ſhip-building. The commodities of this country conſiſt chiet- 
ly of cattle, hides, tallow, honey, wax; &c.: linen, lawn, and 
cambric, are their principal manufactures, which they have 
brought to great perfection. Immenſe quantities of proviſi- 
ons are every year exported to England and the colonies, and 
uſed to victual ſhips. There is a very good herring-fiſhery 
on the north coaſt of the iſland, and a cod-fiſhery on the 
ſouth. x 

The eſtabliſhed religion is the fame as in England. The 
eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment conſiſts of four Archbiſhoprics, 
one in each province: Armagh, in the province of Ulſter; 
Dublin, in Leinſter; Caſhel in Munſter; and Tuam, in Con- 
ugh, of which the firſt mentioned is primate of all Ireland. 
Befides 18 biſhoprics, viz. Clogher, Clonfert, Cloyne, Cork, 
Derry, Down, — Elphin, Kildare, Killala, Killaloe, 
Kilmore, Leighlin, Limerick, Meath, Oſſory, Raphoe, and 
Waterford. This country like Iceland was the refuge of pious 
end learned men at the period when the reſt of Europe was 
ſunk in barbariſm, or a ſcene of confuſion, and 7, oos ſtu- 
cents are ſaid to have been at one time in Armagh. The 
majority of the Iriſh, are Roman Catholics, who have titular 
bilhops and dignitaries of their own; but the inhabitants of 
Viſter are chiefly Preſbyterians. | ' 

It is very remarkable, that Mere are no venomous crea- 
tures in this kingdom; and if they are carried over, they cer- 
uinly die. There is a kind of coal dug at Kilkenny. that 
emits very little ſmoke; and in that pariſh a cryſtalline ſtream 
vhich has no ſediment. Theſe peculiarities, added to the 
krenity of the air in that place, have given riſe to the well 
own proverb, That Kllkenny contains fire without ſmoke, 
vater without mud, and air without fog.” 


An order of knighthood, entitled the Order of St. Patrick, 
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was inſtituted in Ireland in 1783; and conſiſts of the ſo, 
reign, and fifteen knights companions. 
he greateſt natural — is the Giants Cauſeway, i 
the county of Antrim, compoled of pillars, all of angie 
ſhapes from three fides to eight; an immenſe reguly 
pile, running from a cliff into the ſea, to the diſtance of 6: 
feet at low water; but how much farther is uncertain, It 
in ſome places more than 200 feet wide, and 36 fect high; 
and is thought by ſome naturaliſts to have been formed by! 
volcano; and that it runs along the bottom of the ſea till | 
riſes again on the coaſt of Scotland at the iſland of Stag. 
About two miles from Kilkenny are a number of ſubterrane. 
ous caves, reſembling in many reſpects thoſe of the Peak, ir 
England; the deſcent to them is by a difficult pafſage, abu 
100 feet in depth. : | 
- Henry II. king of England, who paſſed over into Its. 
land, in the year 1172, got himſelf acknowledged Lord d 
the whole kingdom, and received the homage of the Ir 
kings. He called a parliament there, and gave a corſtitw 
tion ſimilar to England. In 1540, Henry VIII. took the 
title of King of Ireland; which has fince been continued, 
It is now governed by a Lord Lieutenant, and till the lat 
war, the Britith parliament had a conſiderable ſhare in making 
Jaws for Ireland. Iriſh noblemen have, in ſome reſpeds, 
eater privileges than thofe of Scotland, as they are cap# 
bie of ſitting- in the Britiſh houſe of commons. The Britiſt 
forces in the pay of Ireland are about 15,000 effective men, 
Its nett revenue ĩs above 1, 00, ocol. ſterling. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE iſland of Great Britain comprekends Scotland, 
England, and Wales. | 


SCOTLAND. 


HE north part of the iſland» of Great Britain, in- 
cluding Shetland, the Orkneys, and the Hebrides, 

is ſituated” between 54 and 61 degrees north latitude, and 
1 and 8 degrees weſt longitude;: bounded on all ſides by ts 
- ocean, except the ſouth, where it is ſeparated from E nd 
by the Solway Frith, Cheviot'or Tiviot hills, aud the ner 
Tweed; containing 1,700,000 inhabitants, on an area 0 
near 28,000 ſquare miles; the part joining to England 1s about 
300 miles in length, and 150 in breadth; ſo interſeded 
by inlets of the ſea, that every houſe is within fifty miles o 
falt water. This kingdom contains above 14 millions d, 
acres lying waſte and uncultivated. It. admits of two g 
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ons, the Lowlands and the Highlands: the firſt com- 
nds the counties ſouth of the Forth, with the eaſtern 
8 far north as Inverneſs; the ſecond, the weſt fide of 
kingdom, from Cantize to Pentland Frith, with the 
ide Illes, and the interior parts, from the Frith of 
je, Loch Lomond, and Loch Tay, northward. This 
dom is further divided into 33 ſhires, viz. Edinburgh, 
dington, Merſe, or Berwick, Roxburgh, Selkirk, Peebles, 
erk, Dumfries, Wigtown, Aire, Dumbarton, Bute, Caith- 


p, Inverneſs, Nairne, Cromartie, Argyle, Fife, Forfar, 
, Kircudbright, Sutherland, Clacmannan, Kinroſs, Roſs, 
in, and Orkney. Theſe chuſe go repreſentatives to fit 
e parliament of Great Britain, and the royal boroughs 
t 15 more. Tbe chief towns, from north to ſouth, are 
ports of, 1. Inuerneſt, on Murray Frith, containing 
00 inhabitants; 2. Aberdeen, at the mouth of the river 
, the principal town on the. north fide of the Frith of 
orth, 18,000; 3. Montroſe, at the mouth of the river Eſk; 
Dundee, on the N. fide of the Erith of Tay; 5. Perth, 
the river Tay; 6. St. Andrew's; 7. Edinburgh, the ca- 
city of Scotland, inhabited by 100,000 people; and 
unbar. All theſe towns are on the eaſt coaſt, on the 
man Ocean, On the ſouth-weſt coaſt are the ports of 
Cow, the ſecond city of Scotland, at the mouth of the 
r Clyde, with 50, O00 inhabitants; and Aire, on the Frith 
de. On the ſouth coaſt are the ports of Wigtown, at 
mouth of the river Cree; and Dumfries, 8 miles N, of 
Iway-Frith, Theſe four laſt ports are on the Iriſh ſea. 
new town, under the patronage of the Britiſh Society for 
Encouragement of the Fiſheries, has lately been founded 
the 22 ws called Ullapool, on the north-weſt coaſt 
Scotland. 8 

he principal mountains in Scotland are Bennevis in In- 
neſsſnire, the higheſt in Britain; the Grampian hills, which 
rom eaſt to weſt, almoſt the whole breadth of the king- 
; the Pentland hills, which run through Lothian, and 
d thoſe of Tweedale; Lammer-Muir, which riſes near the 
erm coalt, and runs weſtward through the Merſe., Beſides 
ne continued chains, there are many detached mountains, 
ch, from their conical figure, ſometimes go by the Celtic 
d Laws. The hills of Finchaven and Bergonium, ap- 
o hare been yolcanos; at the top of Skorna Lappich, 
Kolsſhire, are a heap of clear white ſtones, like cryſtalz 
great quantities of ſea-ſhells; Slains, in Aberdeenſhire, 
uus 2 petrifying cave; and in Fifeſhire are ſome caverng 


Renfrew, Stirling, Linlithgow, Perth, Kincardin, Aber- 
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of extraordinary large dimenſions. The largeſt river ; 
Scotland is the Forth; which riſes in Monteith, and paſh 
by Stirling, diſcharges itſelf near Edinburgh into the Fn 
of Forth; the Tay iſſues out of Loch Tay, in Broad; 
bin, paſſes the town of Perth, and falls into the { 
at Dundee; the Spey, the moſt rapid river in Scotland, ifſic 
from a lake of the ſame name in Badenoch, and runnin 
from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt, falls into the ſea near Elein 
as do the rivers Dee and Don, which runs from wel 
eaſt; and diſembogue themſelves at Aberdeen; the Twee 
riſes on the borders of Lanerkſhire, and diſcharges itſelf int 
the ſea at Berwick; the Clyde, on the weſt of Scotland, h. 
its riſe in Annandale, runs north-weſt through the valley 
that name, and after paſſing by Lanerk, Hamilton, the city c 
Glaſgow, Renfrew, Dumbarton, and Greenock, falls int 
the Frith of Clyde. There are many water-falls on thi 
river, particularly at thoſe parts called Corra Lynn, and Ston 
Byers; at the firſt of which the deſcent is 100 feet, and 
the latter 60. Scotland has many lakes, there called loch 
ſuch as Loch Lomond, Loch Neſs, Loch Jern, which thre 
never freeze; whereas Loch Anwyn 17 miles from Loc 
Neſs, continues frozen all the year round. Loch-aw ne 
30 miles in circumference, Loch Tay, Loch Spinie muct 
equented by ſwans. It is likewiſe ſurrounded with innume 
rable creeks and bays, frequently {tiled Friths, which affort 
many ſafe harbours, convenient for trade and fiſhing, IT 
greateſt improvement in inland navigation that/has been at 
tempted in this iſland, was the junction of the rivers Clyde 
and Forth, which was undertaken and completed by ſom 
public ſpirited gentlemen, and by which a direct communic: 
tion has been opened between the Atlantic and German Oce 
ans. Wrthin a few years, paſt ſeveral phenomena hare be 
obſerved in ſome of the before mentioned rivers and lochs 
On September 12th, 1784, about 9 in the forenoon, Loch Ta 
was unuſually agitated, and continued to be ſo for ſeveral days 
the water ebbing and flowing with much violence, eſpecial 
on the firſt day. On the'11th'of March, 1785; the Twi 
became ſuddenly dry for two hours; and on the 2th, « 
5 , 1787, the ſame circumſtance happened again, anc 
laſted four hours. On the 6th of January, 1987, 2 Hrule 
near Glaſgow became dry in ſeveral places, juſt before a ſhock 
of an earthquake: and on the 26th off; the ſame. month, the 
river Clyde, above Lanerk, was neariy dry. for the ſpace © 
two hours. The antiquities of this kingdom conſiſt of Did 
dical, Roman, Daniſh, and Pictiſh monuments with lo 
beautifully ſituated ancient caſtles. | 1 
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The manufactures of this country conſiſt of linen, cambric, 
ſe, checks, ſtockings, cannon and iron utenſils. Highland 
ol if properly managed would be ſuperior to that of Spain, 
d (tockings for grown up people have been made ſo fine as 
de drawn through a ring. It is ſaid to have had gold 
nes formerly, particularly in the reign of James V. The 
ies at preſent worked produce lead, copper, iron, lapis 
tl, alum, cryſtals, variegated pebbles, &c.; and near Leith, 
ca- port of Edinburgh, is a mineral water called the Well 
'& Bernard. But the greateſt advantages Scotland can 
uſt of are its fiſheries, which have been greatly improved 
late, and, by exertions of the people, will probably be im- 
oved (till farther. Herrings are fo plentiful, that the quan- 
which may often be bought for 6d. will, when cured and 
ported, produce 30 ſhillings. In the year 1776, upwards 
$0,000 barrels were exported, 

The eſtabliſhed religion is Preſbyterianiſm ; but all others 
e tolerated. The members of the church of England are 
wlicd with prieſts by the 1 biſhops; Epiſcopacy be- 
g ſuppreſſed here at the Revolution in 1688, though titu- 
xr biſhops have always ſubſiſted; conſiſting of a primate, 
xd biſhops of Dunblane, Aberdeen, Roſs and Moray, 
dinburgh and Brechin ; but during the time of epiſcopacy 
ere were two archbiſhops and 12 biſhopricks. The reve- 
es of the Scottiſh clergy are very moderate; few of them 
we above 150l. a year, and none of them under 50l. 
d in the whole kingdom there are only 890 pariſhes. 
cotland has four univerſities; St. Andrew's, Glaſgow, 
Aberdeen, and Edinburgh. | 

The air of Scotland is generally wholeſome, being purified 
by frequent high winds. The longeſt day in the northern 
parts is 18 hours and 5 minutes. The ſoil produces all 

ugs neceſſary for human life; and, though the country is 
u general mountainous, and full of heaths, yet it has many, 
large and fruitful vallies, abounding with all ſorts of grain 
nut, and roots that are found in England. The Highlands 
ford. good timber; where there are woods 20 miles in 
ength, and four in breadth, principally filled with Scotch oak 

d fir; but the greateſt part of Scotland is deſtitute of hedges 
and plantations, tho? improvements making in agriculture pro- 
miſe to remedy that defect; there is coal in many parts of 
me country; and in the north, fire-wood, turf, peat, heath, 
room, and furze, enough for fuel. They have large flocks 
of ſheep, and herds of black cattle, much ſmaller than thoſe 
ob England. Numbers of theſe cattle are annually driven 
into England in a lean condition, and there fatted in the 
neadous and marſhes. In the Highlands the red-deer and 


roebucks are common, beſides plenty of game; among t 
birds are the- grouſe; heath-cock, capperkaily, and the pta 
migan; and in the ifles are a ſpecies of the falcon, more « 
eile than elſewhere to be met with. | 

The Scotch are à brave, faithful, and fagacious peo 
and have given many fignal proofs of their valour. The 
nobility and gentry are, for the moſt part, lovers of learnin 
and frequent not only their own univerſities, but alſo thoſe d 
England; and other countries. The men in general are wel 
made, and of a robuſt hale conſtitution. 

Before the union, whioh was eſtabliſhed in queen Arne“ 


" reign, their government was conducted, like that of Eng. 


land, by king and parliament, which was called together a 
Edinburgh: at preſent they are limited to fixteen peers, and 
forty-five commoners, to fit in the Britiſh parliament at Welt. 
minſter, according to the act of union, which ſubjects both 
kingdoms to the fame government. The revenues of this 
kingdom, before the union, did not amount to more than 
160,000]. per annum; and by that act the Scotch are to pay 
but 48,000]. per annum land-tax, when England pays four 
ſhillings in the pound, which raiſes about two millions. All 
other taxes were to haye been the ſame in Scotland as in 
England; but they have been indulged by taking off half the 
malt - tax; and in the whole, the produce is about 650,000]. but 
the nett unappropriated part thereof is ſcarcely 300, oool. 
In Scotland there is one order of knighthood, called the 
Order of the Thiſtle. It conſiſts of the ſovereign, and 12 
Knights companions. | 


ISLES OF SCOTLAND. 

"The iflands of Shetland lie north-eaſt of the Orkney, 
between 60 and 61 degrees of north latitude, The Orkney 
iſlands lie north of Dungſbyhead; between 59 and 60 de- 

s of north latitude; divided from the continent by Pert. 
and Frith, which is 24 miles long, and 12 broad. "The 
Hebrides, or Weſtern ifles, ſituated between 55 and 59 de. 
grees of north latitude, are about 300; above 40 of which 
are inhabited, and ſuppoſed to contain from 50 to 60,000 
people, aniong whom are ſeveral who pretend to be poſſeſſed 
of a faculty termed ſecond fight, by which they are enabled 
to foreſee events that are to happen within 48 hours. There 
is very little difference in the climate of thoſe iſlands, the 
air being keen, piercing, and ſalubrious, ſo that many of the 
natives live to a great age. In the Shetland and Oro 
iflands, the inhabitants can ſee to read at midnight in Jun? 
and July; and, during four of the ſummer months they hat: 
frequent communications with each other, aud with de 
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winent: the reſt of the year they are almoſt inacceſlible, 
Lough fogs, darkneſs, and ſtorms. A Scotch fiſherman 
4 impriſoned in May, for publiſhing the account of the 
rince and princeſs of Orange being raiſed to the throne of 
gland the preceding November. The largeſt of the Shet- 
ind ilands, which are 46 in number, is Mainland, nearly 


wh o miles in length, and 20 in breadth. Its * town is 
gen zrvick, which contains 300 families; the whole number 
wo families in the iſland not exceeding 500. Skalloway is 


other town, where the remains of a caſtle are ſtill to be 
a, and is the ſeat of a preſbytery. Off this iſland the 
Dutch begin to fiſh for herrings at Midfummer, and their 
hing ſeaſon laſts ſix months. The largeſt of the Orkney 
lands, which are about zo in number, is Pomona: 
oth 24 miles, and breadth in ſome places, 9. It contains 
pariſh churches, and four excellent harbours; the capital 
town is Kirkwall. Some imagine that theſe iſlands were the 
bule of the ancients, Shetland and the Orcades compoſe 
e ſhire of Orkney, and were formerly fubje& to the Danes; 
but in the reign of James III. were given to the crown of 
Scotland, as a portion with Margaret of Denmark, whom 
tht prince married. The iſle of Mull, in the Hebrides, is 
the B24 miles long, and, in ſome places, almoſt as broad. Tt 
by; enntains two pariſhes, and a caſtle, called Duart, which is 
| the chief place on the iſland. The other principal weſtern 
| the nds are Lewis, or Harries, whoſe principal town is 
| 12 {Wivrnaway, belongs to the ſhire of Roſs, and is 100 miles in 


lnpth, 13 in breadth; Sky, belonging to the ſhire of In- 


verneſs, is 40 miles long, and in ſome places 30 broad, 

utful, and well peopled; Bute, which is about 10 miles 
ers, "ng, and 3 or 4 broad, is famous for containing the caſtle 
ny WI Rothſay, which gave the title of duke to the eldeſt ſons 
ds. WI the kings of Scotland, as it now does to the prince of 
ent. Wees; Rothfay is likewiſe a royal burgh ; and the iflands 
The Net Bute and Arran, ſituated in the Frith of Clyde, form the 
ds ſhire of Bute; the iſles of Ifla and Jura, contain together 
wich bout 370 ſquare miles, are part of Argylefhire, but they 
oco be no towns worthy of notice; North Uiſt contains an 
ed excellent harbour, called Lochmaddy, famous for herring- 
ed hing; Jona, or St. Columbkill, once the ſeat and ſanctuary 
vere e weſtern learning, and the burying-place of many kings of 
tte cadand, Ireland, and Norway, is ſtill famous fr its re- 
the babes of ſanctimonious antiquity; St. Kilda, or Hirt, is the 
ner moteſt of all the north-weſt iſlands, very difficult of acceſs, 
ure nd does not contain above 35 families; Staffa, a mile long, 
ae balf a mile wide, is noted for a natural range of regular 
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pillars, 50 feet high, ſimilar to thoſe that compoſe the Gin 
Cauſeway in Ireland; and baſaltic columns are likewiſe 10 
feerf at rock Humbla, about twenty leagues north of Stat 
as alſo at the Ifle of Sky: Cannay, one of the weſtern if 
has not only ſome lofty ranges of baſaltic columns ri 
above each other, but likewiſe a magnetic mounts 
called Compaſs Hill; becauſe on a certain ſpot, the need 
of the compaſs, is conſtantly diſturbed, and ſettles contry 
to its uſual direction. In many of theſe iſlands are Druidic 
remains, and alſo antiquities of the Romans, Danes, an 
Norwegians; and in Hoy, one of the Hebrides, is an her 
mitage, cut in a rock, called a dwarf flone, 36 feet long 
18 broad, and 9 thick. | | 

Theſe iſlands were formerly much better inhabited than x 


preſent, and once had ſovereigus of their own, called King 
the iſles, who reſided in Ila. 


ENGLAN D, 
NCLUDING Wales, the largeſt and richeſt part o 
Great Britain, ſituated between 49® 50 and 5;* ; 
north latitude, and 1 4o' eaſt, 60® 20' welt longitude, | 
bounded by Scotland on the north; by the German Ocean 
on the eaſt; by the Engliſh Channel, on the ſouth; and b 
St. George's Channel and the Iriſh Sea on the weſt. Fron 
Berwick upon Tweed to the ſouth parts of the Iſle of Wight 
its length is 360 miles; but from Berwick to the Land's-en 
in Cornwall, it is 425 miles; and from Dover Hes 
eaſt, to the Land's end weft, its breadth is 305 miles; i 
other places it varies greatly, particularly in the breadth; 
containing above eight millions of inhabitants, on a furfac 
of more than 49, oo ſquare miles; England alone is d 
vided into about 9500 pariſhes, in which near 8 million acre: 
of land lie waſte; the longeſt day in the northern parts is 1 
hours and a half, and the ſhorteſt in the ſouthern parts eig 
hours. | o | 
England may be divided into three general parts, norther: 
middle, and ſouthern ; which all together contain 40 countic 
or ſhires, I. The northern part contains fix counties, « 
ſhires, all on the ſea-coaſt, from N. to 8. Cumberland 
Weſtmorland, and Lancaſhire, on the «veſt coaſt: Northun 
berland, Durham, and Yorkſhire, on the eg coaſt. II. The 
middle part contains 26: 4 on the weſt, joining to Wale 
4 on the eaſt coaſt, between Yorkſhire and Kent, and ' 
which are more inland. 1. The four counties on the < 
joining to Wales, are from N. to S. Cheſhire, Shropſhi 
or the county of Salop, Herefordſhire and Monmouthſhir: 
2 The 4 counties on the eg coaſt, between Yorkſhure 40 
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pillars, 50 feet high, ſimilar to thoſe that compoſe the C 
Cauſeway in Ireland; and baſaltic columns are likewiſe ww, 
feerf at rock Humbla, about twenty leagues north of St. 
as alſo at the Ifle of Sky: Cannay, one of the weſtern i 
has not only ſome lofty ranges of baſaltic columns f 
above each other, but likewiſe a magnetic mount 
called Compaſs Hill; becauſe on a certain ſpot, the nee, 
of the compaſs, is conſtantly diſturbed, and ſettles contry 
to its uſual direction. In many of theſe iſlands are Druidig 
remains, and alſo antiquities of the Romans, Danes, ad 
Norwegians; and in Hoy, one of the Hebrides, is an bet 
mitage, cut in a rock, called a dwarf ſtone, 36 feet lag 
18 broad, and 9 thick. | 

Theſe iſlands were formerly much better inhabited than n 


preſent, and once had ſovereigns of their own, called King af 
the iſles, who reſided in Ila. 


ENGLAN D, 


1 Wales, the largeſt and richeſt pan 9 
Great Britain, ſituated between 49 50 and 55" 50 
north latitude, and 1 40 eaſt, 60 20' welt longitude, i 
bounded by Scotland on the north; by the German Occ, 
on the eaſt; by the Engliſh Channel, on the ſouth; and by 
St. George's Channel and the Iriſh Sea on the weſt. From 
Berwick upon Tweed to the ſouth parts of the Iſle of Wight, 
its length is 360 miles; but from Berwick to the Land's-end 
in Cornwall, it is 425 miles; and from Dover Head 
eaſt, to the Land's end weft, its breadth is 305 miles; i 
other places it varies greatly, particularly in the breadth; 
containing above eight millions of inhabitants, on a furfice 
of more than 49, ooo ſquare miles; England alone is d. 
vided into about 9500 pariſhes, in which near 8 million act 
of land he waſte; the longeſt day in the northern parts is 17 
hours and a half, and the ſhorteſt in the ſouthern parts ig)! 
hours. 18 : 

England may be divided into three general parts, norther; 
middle, and ſouthern ;/ which all together contain 40 counties, 
or ſhires. I. The northern part contains fix counties, 
ſhires, all on the ſea-coaſt, from N. to 8. Cumberland. 
Weſtmorland, and Lancaſhire, on the cg coaſt: Northur: 
berland, Durham, and Yorkſhire, on the eaft coaſt. II. Ti: 
middle part contains 26: 4 on the weſt, joining to Walc; 
4 on the eaſt coaſt, between Yorkſhire and Kent, and 1 
which are more inland. 1. The four counties on the a9 
joining to Wales, are from N. to 8. Cheſhire, Shropſhu! 
or the county of Salop, Herefordſhire and Monmouthſhir: 
2 The 4 counties on the e coaſt, between Yorkſhire an: 
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dot, are from N. t6 8. Lincolnſhire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and 


ry ; ſix in the middle, a 7 to the ſouth. The 5 nor- 
jerly are from W. to E. Derbyſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Staf- 
»dſhire, Leiceſterſhire, and Rutlandſhire. The 6 midland 
e, Worceſterſhire, Warwickſhire, Northamptonſhire, Bed- 
«rd ſhire, Huntingdonſhire, and Cambridgeſhire. The 7./ous 
by are Glouceſterſhire, O :fordſhire, Buckinghamſhire, 
lertſordſhire, Berkſhire, Surrey, and Middleſex. III. The 
bern part of England contains 8 counties, or hires, all 
them, except Wiltſhire, on the ſea coaſt; theſe are, from 
„to E. Cornwall, Devonſhire, Somerſetſhire, Dorſetſhire, 
Viſhire, Hampſhire, Suſſex, and Kent. The following ab- 
reviations are ſometimes uſed: Bucks for Fuckinghamfhire, 
erts for Hertfordſhire, Berks for Berkſhire, Wilts for Wilt- 
tire, and Hants for Hampſhire. Beſides theſe there are cor- 
rate bodies having, by charter, the rivileges of counties 
thin certain diſtricts, as London, York, Briſtol, Cheſter, 
orwich, Worceſter, Hull, Newcaſtle on 'Tyne, and Berwick 
don Tweed, have juriſdictions diſtinct from thoſe counties, 
r ſhires, wherein they in fact are ſituated. 

England is likewiſe divided into fix circuits, which are 
ke progreſſes the judges take, in ſpring and autumn, to hear 
ad determine cauſes at the aſſizes held for thoſe counties 
hat are at a diſtance from the capital: 1. Northern circuit, 
hich contains the 6 northern counties, viz. Cumberland, 
Veſtmoreland, Lancaſhire, Northumberland, Durham, and 
orkſhire. 2. Norfolk circuit, 6 counties; Norfolk, Suf- 
k, Huntingdonſhire, Cambridgeſhire, Bedfordſhire, and 
b:ckinghamſhire. 3. Oxford circuit, 8 counties; Shropſhire, 


ire, Glouceſterſhire, Oxfordſhire, and Berkſhire. 4. Mid. 
md circuit, 7 counties; Derbyſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Lin- 
laſtire, Leiceſterſhire, Rumlandſhire, Warwickſhire, art 
orthamptonſhire, 5. Home circuit, 3 counties; Hertford- 
re, Eſſex, Surrey, Suſſex, and Kent. 6. Weſtern circuit, 
counties; Cornwall, Devonſhire, Somerſetſhire, Dorſet- 
ure, Wiltſhire, and Hampſhire. Middleſex, the ſeat of 
e ſupreme courts of juſtice, and Cheſhire, a county-pala- 
ne, and having its own judges, are not contained in any 
rcuit, 

The principal hills in England are, Chevist or Tiviot, which 
parate Northumberland from Scotland; Skiddaw, Croſ«fell, 


0 the higheſt in England; and HWoulds, in Vorkſhire; 
[ckiny in Shropſhire; Peak, in Derbyſhire; Malvern, in 
| > Worceſter- 


Eſſex. 3. Of the E 18 counties, 5 lie north- 


lerefordſhire, Monmouthſhire, Staffordſhire, Worceſter-" 


Id Holwallyn, in Cumberland; Pendle, in Lancaſhire; Wern- -, 
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Worceſterſhire; Cotferold, in Glouteſterſhire; White Hort, 
in Berkſhire; Mend p, in Somerſetſhire ; Chiltern, in Bucking. 
bamſhire. The molt noted rivers are, the Severn, which gig 
in Wales, runs a long way S. W. thro? Shropſhire, Worceſte 
ſhire, and Glouceſterſhire, and falls into the Briſtol Chase 
between England and Wales; the Humber, which is forme hire at 
by the Trent, Ouſe, Derwent, and ſeveral other flreans, Ni 
divides Yorkſhire from Lincolr.ſthire, and falls into the Ge: The 
man Ocean at Spurnhead ; the 7 hamee, formed by the Tue de E. 
Iſis, Colne, and many other ſtreams ; runs E. to Londor Wi vn. an 
then ſeparates Effe:: from Kent, and falls into the German fl, * 
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Ocean, near Sheerneſs, being navigable for ſhips as high u bear N 
London biiilge. The mouths of the following rivers ate vg ca 
the 2w-/{ coalt; Eden runs from S. to N. through Weltmore- * 

1 * . 4 3. Als in 
land and Cunwberland, and paſſing by Carliſle, falls into Solway un 


Frith; Derwent runs from E. to W. through Cuniberlarch Main 
and falls into the Iriſh Sea, a little below Cockermoth; * 
Ribble, flows from E. to W. through Lancaſhire, and ci 1 R 
charges itſelf into the Iriſh Sea below Preſton; Merſa um. or 
from S. E. to N. W. through Cheſhire, and after divide rad. 
that county from Lancaſhire falls into the Iriſh Sea below Ly 
verpool; Dee divides Wales from Cheſhire, and falls into the A foor 
Iriſh Sca, below Cheſter ; the Amo runs W. through Wil: 

ſhire to Path; after dividing Somerſetſhire from CGloucetter- Bot 
flure, it runs to Priſtol, and falls into the mouth of the &. The c 


vern, below that city. The mouths of the following men vnc 
o a 4 
are on the egft coaſt; Tyne runs from W. to E. throw t con 


Northumberland, and falls into the German Ocean, at Tip ind ſe 
mouth, below Newcaſtiez Tecs flows from W. to E. divide > Wh 
Durham from Yorkthire, and falls into the German Oczan 


0 the Ger) touts, 
below Stockton, in Durham; Oude, which riſing in the nom wet; 2. 
of Yorkſhire, runs S. by York, and, after receiving the w. and, 4 


ter of many other rivers, falls into the Humber; another (Wl miles 
flows into Buckinghamſhire, runs E. through Bedfordſh, Wil bers L 
Huntirgdonſhire, andthe iſle of Ely, in Cambridgelhry Bu, 
and falls into the Germa.* Occan, near Lynn in Nortok; and v 
Cam riſes in Hertfordſhire, runs N. E. through Cambridge The | 
ſhire, and falls into the Ouſe, at theaſle of Ely; Tr 5115 
runs from W. to E. through Staffordſhire, Derb'-4ure, Not af 
tinghamſhire, and Lincolnſhire, and then falls into if Ca 
Humber; Medevay, flowing from W. to E. by Tunbricge, WM and { 
Maidſtone, Rocheſter, and Chatham, falls into the mow about 
of the Thames at Eheerneſs. Beſides the above- mentioned ſiſts o 
rivers, there have been of late years many navigable cats ware 
cut in different parts of the country, which are of great &. ſongs 
vice to the internal trade of the kingdom. The lakes Ch, 
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England are not numerous; thoſe of any conſequence are, 
the waters in Cumberland and Weſtmoreland; the principal 
of which are, Winandermere-and BIſenthwaite. | homies 
waters, in Lancaſhire; and Soham, Whittleſea, and Ramſey 
Meres, in the Ille of Ely, in Cambridgeſhire; and in Lanca- 
fhire are a few moſſes, which are ſimilar to the bogs fo com- 
mon in Ireland. 

The principal capes or promontories in England, are on 
tie E. coaſt; in Toriſbire, Flamborough-bead, near Bur ling- 
vn, and Spurn-head near the mouth of the Humber; in Nor- 
fl, Wintertonneſs, near Yarmouth; in Kent, N. Foreland, 
near Margate, and S. Foreland, near Dover; between theſe 
wo capes is the Docunt, a road through which ſhips generally 
mals in going out and returning home; and Dungeneſs, near 
Romney. On the S. coaſt; in Suſſex, Beachy-head, between 
Haſtings and Shoreham; in the /e Might, two capes or 
points called the Needles; in Dorſct/bire, St. Alban's Head 
nd Race of Portland; in De vonſbire, Start Point, 14 miles 
8. of Dartmouth; in Cornwall, 'Lizard-point and Land's 
End. 


Afbort D:$cx1eTION of the ſeveral Counties in England, with 
their principal T oxons, various produdions, &c. 


Bedfordſhire abounds in corn, cattle, and produces woad. 
The chief manufactures are bone-lace and ſtraw goods. The 
mncipal towns are Bedford on the river Ouſc, and Dunſtable. 
b contains 323 ſquare miles, 124 pariſhes, 10 nrarket towns 
ad ſends 4 members to parliament, 

Berkſhire produces corn, malt, timber, and fiſh, particularly 
outs. "The chief towns are, 1. Reading, on the river Ken- 
«et; 2. Mindſor, famous for its caſtle and palace; 3. Abingdon, 
nd, 4. Wallingford, on the Thames, It contains 654 ſquare 
miles, 140 pariſhes, 12 market towns; and {ends 9 mem- 
ders to parliament. | 

Buckinghamſbire is famous for its corn, cattle, fine wool 
and woad: the chief manufactures are bone-lace and paper. 
The principal t6wns are Buckingham, on the river Ou/e, and 
Ayleſbury, It contains 548 ſquare miles, 185 pariſhts, 15 
market towns; and ſends 14 members to parliament. 

Cambridgeſhire produces corn, chiefly barley, butter, cheeſe, 
and ſaffron, The chief towns are Cambridge, containing 
about 8, 500 people, famous for its univerſity, which con- 
iſts of 16 3 and halls; and Ely. It contains 708 
ſquare miles, 163 pariſhes, 1 city, and 8 market towns; and 
ends 6 members to parliament. : 

Cheſtire has excellent 1 for cattle, which 


2 makes 


” 
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makes its cheeſe ſo famous. Its chief towns are, t. Chefir 
on the river Dee, containing 16,000 people; 2. Nantwid, 
celebrated for its ſalt-works; 3. Macclesfield, where are orea 
manufactures of ſilk and mohair; and 4. Stockport, diſtinguiſh 
ed by its large manufactures of cotton, ſilk, mens hats, ad 
woollen cloth. It contains 894 ſquare miles, 101 pariſhe 
1 city, and 12 market towns, and ſends 4 members to parl 
ment. The nett annual duty on ſalt in this county, is abort 
200, oool. | 

Cornwall, the 8. W. part of England, is remarkable f 
its tin and lead mines, and in the former of which mu 
dic is found, and in the latter ſome filver. The Cora 
miners are eſtimated at 100,000, who have parliamen 
Jaws and privileges peculiar to themſelves. The chief town 
are, 1. Falmouth, a ſea- port, with a large and convenien 
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harbour; 2. Truro; 3. Launceſton on the river Tamar, |  parli; 
contains 1,192 ſquare miles, 161 pariſhes, 27 market towns; C 
and ſends 44 members to parliament. wol, a1 
Cumberland yields plenty of fiſh, fleſh, fowl, and large ſalmon Wer 5 

it has mines of coal, copper, black lead, and lapis calaminam Ver C. 
It contains 1,292 ſquare miles, go pariſhes, one city, Carle ©*Y'> + 
Whitehaven with 13 other market towns, and ſends u ment 
members to parliament. Ham 
Derbyſhire produces lead, iron, coals, and millſtones: one llent | 
part of this county, called the Peal, is much frequented, on ules, 2 
account of ſeveral caves and holes, commonly called theW*!ter, 
Wonders of the Peak. The chief towns are, Derby, on te ſea- 
river Derwent, Cheſterfield and Aſbborne. It contains ky th fir 
ſquare miles, 106 pariſhes, 11 market towns; and ſends eat Þ 
members to parliament. nds 20 
Devonſhire, parted from Cornwall, by the river Tamar, ealant 
noted for cyder and perry; it has mines of tin, copper, vi boundit 
other metals: ſome marble, and fine potter's clay; the f this c 
coaſts abound with fiſh, It contains 2,385 ſquare mia 24ron 
and 394 pariſhes: its only city is Exeter, fituated on the Ex" '!lan 
a place of great trade in ſerges, druggets, &c. with 20,00 che fl 
inhabitants. It has alſo 36 market towns; and ſends 2 Heref 
members to parliament. —A little E. of Dartmouth is Torq he cap 
a fine bay in the Engliſh Channel; and at Plymouth are = ſqu⸗ 
fineſt docks in England, defended by extenſive fortifications d ſenc 
Dorſetſbire has — linen and woollen manufactures, af #*r!/ 
fine ſtone at Portland. Its chief towns are, 1. Dorchen ns ar 
on the river Frome: 2. Lyme : 3. Weymouth. It contals ontains 
959 ſquare miles, 248 pariſhes, 22 market towns; and ſeni 1 lend 
20 members to parliament ; and is remarkable for the bel * 
0 


drewed in the county. The ſheep and lambs fed on ® 
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downs, within 8 Files of Dorcheſter, are computed to 
amount to 170, ooo. - | 

Durham has mines of coal, lead, and iron; -its principal 
nis are, 1. Durham ; 2.Sunderland; a ſea- port, having a great 
eoaltrade. It contains 758 ſquare miles, 113 pariſhes; has 
oe city, eight market towns; and ſends four members to par- 
ment. 

Efex produces corn, fowls, fiſh, eſpecially oyſters, cloth, 
uffs, hops, and the beſt ſaffron. The chief towns are, 1. 
Chelmsford; 2. Colcheſter, on the river Colne, famous for its 
manufacture of bays and ſerges, and for its oyſters; 3. Har- 
vieh, a ſtrong ſea- port, with a large harbour, and a good 
bck-yard for building ſhips of war: here the packet-boats 
hat go to Holland are ſtationed. It contains 1,540 ſquare 
piles, 415 pariſhes, 24 market towns; and ſends 8 members 
 parhament, : 

Glouceſterſhire is remarkable for its excellent wheat, cheeſe, 
vol, and iron mines. The chief towns are G/ouce/ter on the 


r, | 


Imon Wer Severn; and Cirencgſter, pronounced Cicgſter, on the 
Una er Churn. It contains 994 ſquare miles, 218 patiſhes, 
lle, city, and 27 market towns ; and ſends 8 members to par- 
ids ment. 


Hamßſbire produces corn, wool, wood, iron, ſea-fiſh, ex- 
lent honey, and the beſt bacon. It contains 1,481 ſquare 


+ one 
is les, 253 pariſhes, 20 market towns, and 1 city, Win- 
ed del ester, an ancient city on the river Itching. Portſmouth 
on tel ſea-· port ſtrongly fortiſied, having a very large harbour, 
ins 845 th fine docks, yards, and magazines of naval ſtores, 
ſends Pre part of the royal navy is built here. "This county 


nds 26 members to parliament. The Ifle of Wight, a 
eaſaat and healthful ifand, 20 miles long and 12 broad, 
bounding with eorn, paſture, fiſh, and fowl, compoſes part 
this county, and is . from the ſouth ans of it by 
darrow channel. The chief town is Newport. Between 
us iſland and Portſmouth is Spithead, the uſual rendezvous 
F the fleet. 

Herefordſhire, is remarkable for its fine wool and cyder. 
he capital town is Hereford, on the river Wye. It contains 
20 ſquare miles, 176 pariſhes, 1 city, and 7 market towns; 
d ſends 8 members to parliament. 

res, all Hertfordſbire abounds in corn and river fiſh. The chief 
orebeln uns are Hertford, on the river Lea, and St. Albans. It 
contanWHontains 560 ſquare miles, 174 pariſhes, 18 market towns; 
nd ſendW"d ſends 6 members to parliament. 

the bei Huntingdonſbire, is very fruitful in corn and rich paſtures 
1 on hich feed fine cattle. The chief town is H untingdon, on 


H 3 the 
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the river Ouſe. It contains 306 ſquar: » les, 78 pariſhes, 6 
market towns;mnd ſends 4 members to parliament. 

Kent abounds in corn and paſtures, and is noted for it 
apples and cherries. It contains 1,550 ſquare miſes, 408 
pariſhes, and 32 cities and market towns; of which the 
chief are, Canterbury, a city on the river Stour, a large, fo. 
pulous, trading city, having good filk manufaRories ; Ro. 
cheſter, a city on the rixer Medway, over which there is 4 
very handſome ſtone- bridge : Maidſtone, on the river Med. 
way: Dover, a ſea-port, oppoſite to Calais in France; 
Dover, Sandwich, Romney, 11ythe, all in Kent, and Haſtings 
in Suſſex, are the cinque ports, or {ive havens, which were 
formerly reckoned the moit in portant in the kingdom, aud 
had particular privileges granted them. The other remark; 
ble places in Kent are, Tunbridge, Chatham, Greenwich, 
Deptford, Graveſend, Woolwich, Dartford, and Margate, 
It tends 18 members to parliament. 

Lancaſhire produces graſs, corn, fiſh, fowls, large oxen, 
flax, hemp, turf, wood, and fine pit- coal. The chief towns 
are, 1. Lancaſter; 2. Liverpool, a great port, containing near 
60,000 inhabitants, remarkable for its great trade to Africa, 
and the plantations; 3. Mancheſter, a large flouriſhing town, 
inhabited by near 50,000 people, having ſeveral curious and 
extenſive cotton and linen matiufatures. It contains 1,429 
ſquare miles, and 63 pariſhes, has 27 market towns; and 
ſends 14 members to par liament. 

hens e has rich paſtures for cattle and ſheep, and re- 
markable for producing beans. The principal town is Leicefer, 
on the river Soar. It contains 695 — miles, 200 pariſhes 
12 market towns; and ſends 4 members to parliament. 

Lincolnſhire abounds with excellent paſtures, and has plenty 
of fiſh and fowl. The chief towns are Lin:o/n on the river 
Witham, and Stamford on the river Weland. It contains 
2,162 ſquare miles, 630 pariſhes, 1 city and 31 market towns; 
and ſends 12 members to parliament. 

Middl;fex is a very healthy county, and the ſoil remark 
ably fruitful, being much aſſiſted by the rich manure fron 
London: the chief commodities are cattle, corn, and truth 
and the manufactures are almoſt innumerable. The chi 
cities in this county are, 1. London, the capital of the ki 
dom, in 51 degrees and a half of north latitude. It is ſituated 
on the river Thames, over which are two bridges: London. 
bridge joins London to the Borough of Southwark, and 
Blackfriars-bridge opens a communication with other places 
in the county of Surrey. London is the centre of trade; 
and has an intimate connexion with every county in tle 
kingdom. Several thouſand ſhips of burden annually rclo! 
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fom all countries to the port of London, where the greateſt 
fleets never fail to meet with wealthy merchants ready to 
purchaſe the” richeſt cargoes. There is no place where the 
hops of tradeſmen make ſuch aa elegant appearance, or are 
better ſtocked. This great city is divided into 26 parts, 
alkd Wards: each of thele is under the juriſdiction of its 
Aderman, and the whole is governed by a lord mayor, 25 
Adermen, and 2 ſheriff;. The moſt remarkable buildings in 
tare the Tower, Cuſtom houſe, Monument, India houſe, 
Royal-Exchange, Bank, Manſhon-houſe, Guildhall, and 
& Paul's Cathedral. 2. Weſtminſter, ſo nam: d from its being 
W. of London, is often reckoned a part of London; but is, 
however, a diſtin city, govetned by a dean and chapter, who 
wpoint the high- e ward, high-bailiff, and other officers. In 
Weſtminſter are the king's palace; Weltminiter-hall, in 
which are the ſupreme courts of juſtice; Weſtminſter abbey, 
the Houſe of Lords and Commons; Somerſet place, where 
noſt of the public offices are, and which, when finiſhed, will 
te one of the largeſt buildings in Europe ; the Treaſury, 
de Admiralty, Hos xn Whitchall, tour theatres, the 
Pantheon; and ſeveral public places of entertaiament, beſides 
many elegant private houſes belonging to the nobility and 
gentry, Elie is likewiſe a noble bridge over the Thames, 
kading to Lambeth, Vauxhall, and the adjacent places, 
Theſe cities are about Tixty miles diſtant from the fea, and 
ajoy, by means of the Thames, all the benefits of navigation 


without the danger of being ſurprized by foreign fleets, ot 


of being annoyed by the moiſt yapours of the ocean. They, 
nth their ſuburbs, riſe regularly from the welt ſide and ex- 


tending themſelves on both ſides along the banks of the 
mer, reach a prodigious length from eaſt to weſt; and are 


continued for near tweaty miles on all fides, in a ſucceſſion 
of magnificent villas and populous villages. The irregular 
form of the cities, with Southwark, and buildings immed:ate- 
adjacent to each, makes it di ii cult to aſcertain the extent. 
However, the length from eaſt to welt is generally allowed to 
be above leven miles, from Hyde: park corner to Poplar; and 


the breadth in ſome places three, ia others two; and in others, 


again, not much above half a mile, and the circumference is 
about 18 miles, but including all the new buildings in the 
nerhbouring pariſhes is full 36. It is much eaſter to form an 
idea of the large extent by the number of the people, and 
from the number of dies devoted to the ſervice of re- 
gion, Of theſe, besides St. Paul's cathedral, and the col- 
eante church at Weitminſter, there are above 100 pariſh 
churches, and above 70 chapels, of the eſtabliſned religion, 


i 4 4 and 
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1. Norwich, on the river Tare, remarkable for its large 
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and a great number of methodiſt tabernacles; 21 French 
3 chapels; 11 chapels belonging to the Germats 
utch, Danes, &c. 20 baptiſt meetings; 26 independam 
meetings; 34 preſbyterian meetings; 19 popiſh chapels ar 
meeting-houſes for the uſe of foreign ambaſſadors, and people 
of various ſes; and three Jews — without reckon. 
ng the twenty-one out-pariſhes, uſually included within the 
bills of mortality. There are alſo in and near London, 1c 
alms-houſes, about twenty hoſpitals and infirmaries, three col. 
leges, 10 public priſons, 15 fleſh-markets, one market for 
live cattle, two other markets more particalarly for hes; 
and 23 other markets for corn, coals, hay, &c. 15 inns of 
court; 30 public ſquares, beſides thoſe within ſingle buildings, 
as the Temple, &c. three bridges; 49 halls for companies; 
eight public ſchools, called free ſchools; and 131 charity 
ſchools, which provide education for 5,000 poor children; 200 
inns; 300 taverns; 600 coffee-houſes; 6,000 ale-houſes; 
1,000 hackney-coaches; 400 ditto chairs; more than 7,000 
ſtreets, lanes, courts, and alleys; and 200,000 dwelling-houſes, 
containing upwards of 1,000,000 inhabitants; who, accord- 
ing to a late eſtimate, conſume nearly the following articles 
roviſions, per annum:—horned cattle, 100,000; ſheep 
and lambs, 712,000; calves, 200,000; ſwine, 190,000; pigs 
2 poultry and wild fowl innumerable; mackerel ſoldat 
illingſgate, 15,000,000; oyſters, 120,000 buſhels; cod, 
haddock, whiting, &c. ſufficient to load 2,000 ſmall boats; 
great quantities of river and ſalt fiſh; butter, about 16,000,000 
pounds weight; cheeſe, about 20, ooo, ooolb. milk, 7,000,000 
gallons; ſtrong beer, 1,200,000, and ſmall beer, 800,000 
barrels; foreign wines, 30,000 tons; above 11,000,000 gallons 
of rum, brandy, and other diſtilled waters; and burn mor: 
than 11,000,000 pounds weight of candles, and near 800,0c0 
chaldrons of coals. Beſides theſe two great cities, this caut- 
ty has 5 market towns; and ſends 8 members to parliament. 
It contains 298 ſquare miles, and 126 pariſhes, excluſive of 
thoſe in London. 1 
Monmouthſhire produces plenty of graſs and corn in 
vallies; wary bills feed Cs ood rub The principe 
town is Monmouth. It contains 422 ſquare miles, 127 pariſh 
es, 7 market towns; and ſends three members to parliament. 
Norfolk is one of the moſt fruitful counties in England, 
having a ſhare of every kind of ſoil found in the kingdom: it 
abounds with ſea-fiſh and water-fowl. The chief towns art, 


flouriſhing manufacture of camlets, crapes, &c. having up 
wards of 40,000- inhabitants; 2. Lynn-Regis, a large tow! 
and conſiderable port, from whence many commodities par- 


— 
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eularly coals and wine, are conveyed to other counties; 3. 
Yarmouth, a ſea- port at the mouth of the river Tare, famous 
for its red-herrings. It contains 1,426 ſquare miles, 660 
pariſhes, 1 city, and 32 market towns ; and ſends 12 members 
f — is a healthful ſporti d frui 
ort onſbire is a Nealt porting country, an it- 
fulin corn — graſs. The chief towns are Fe. ton and 
Paerborough, both on the river Nyne. It contains 683 
ſquare miles, 330 pariſhes, 1 city, and 12 market towns; and 
ends nine members to parliament. ; 
Northumberland, the capital town of which is Newcaſtle upon 
Tyne, containing _—_ of 40,000 inhabitants, from whence 
great quantities of coals are ſhipped off to London, and to 
foreign ** of which near 700,000 chaldrons are yearly 
ſent to London. This —_ produces likewiſe alum and 
ſalt, contains 1, 70 ſquare miles, 460 pariſhes; has 12 mar- 
ket towns, and ſends eight members to parliament. Berwick 
won 'Pweed,. a fortified frontier town with a territory of two 
miles on the north fide of the river, ſometimes reckoned 
of this county, is, in a geographical ſenſe, ſituated in Scotland, 
though by being ſeparated from the crown of that kingdom, 
and poſſeſſed by the Engliſh for a long period before the union 
it has been reckoned as appertaining to England; and is (till 
diſtinguiſhed ſo in all proclamations by the king. | 
Nletinghamſbire produces corn, malt, wool, coals and wood. 
lts principal towns are Nottingham, famous for its n 
and lace manufactures which has 20,000 inhabitants, an 
Newark, upon the river Trent. It contains 694 ſquare miles, 
168 pariſhes, 9 market towns; and ſends 8 members to 
parliament. a 
Oxfordſbire is fruitful in corn and graſs, and has plenty of 
game.. The principal town is Oxford, remarkable for its uni- 
verlity, which conſiſts of 20 colleges and 5 halls; and, includ- 
log the univerſities, has about 15,000 inhabitants. It con- 
tans 663 ſquare miles, 280 pariſhes, 1 city, and 12 market 
towns; and ſends 9 members to parliament. C 
1 the leaſt county in England, has a good an 
and rich ſoil, yielding plenty of corn and graſs. The princi- 
pal town is Olebam. It contains 136 ſquare miles, 48 
pariſhes, 2 market towns; and ſends 2 members to parliament. 
 Shropſbire produces corn, paſturage for ſheep and cattle, 
wow , and iron. Its chief town is Shreev/bury, almoſt 
urrounded by the river Severn, a large and flouriſhing town, 
with 15,000 inhabitants. It contains 1,106 ſquare miles, 
170 pariſhes, 16 market towns; and ſends 12 members to 
parliament. 
H 5 Comar. 
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Somerſetſhire produces lead, copper, and lapis caliminaris; 
has ſeveral woollen manufactures. It contains 1,345 ſquare 
miles, 385 pariſhes, and 31 market towns, beſides 3 cities, viz, 
IWells, an ancient but little frequented place; Priftol, a ſea. 
port, partly in Somerſetihire and partly in Glouceſterſhire, 
on the river Avon; a large and rich city, the ſecond in the 
kingdom, in point of popuidulneſs containing 85,000 inhz- 
bitants, and having a very great foreign trade; the hot-well is 
famous for the cure of ſeveral diſeaſes: Bath, an ancient 
city on the river Avon, celebrated for its hot mineral waters, 
and when full, is ſuppoſed to contain about 27,000 people, 
This county ſends 18 members to parliament. 

Staffordſhire abounds in coal pits and iron mines, with ſere- 
ral ſorts of uſeful ſtones and excellent clay, of which the bet 
earthen-ware is made. The chief towns ate Lickfll, 
Stafford, and Wolverhampton. It contains 1,006 ſquare nales 
130 pariſhes, 1 city, and 17 market towns; and ſends 10 
members to parliament. 

Su/olk has a variety of ſoil; its chief commodities are bu 
ter and cheeſe; the manufactures are linen and broad cloths, 
The principal towns are 1. [p/zwich, a ſea-port on the river 
Orwell; 2. St, Edmunds Bury, remarkable for its pleat 
ſituation and good air. It contains 1,236 ſquare miles 
575 pariſhes, 30 market towns; and ſends 16 members to 
parliament. , -” 


* is fruitful in corn and graſs. The chief towns are, 


1. Gui ford, on the river Mey; 2. King fton upon the Thane; 
3. the Borough of Southwark, which is often reckoned a 


luburb to London. It contains 735 ſquare miles, 140 pariſhes, 
11 market towns; and ſends 14 members to parliament. 

Suſſex has ſeveral iron mines, and is fruitful in corn and 
graſs; the wool of the ſheep here is remarkably fine. 1: 
contains 1,416 ſquare miles, 142 pariſhes, and, beſides the 
ancient city of Chicheſter, has 18 market towns; and ſends 
20 members to parliament. . 

Warwickſhire produces excellent corn and cheeſe, and 
has ſome iron mines. The chief towns are, 1. Warwit, 
2. Coventry, which has a confiderable manufacture in ſtuffs 
and nbbons, and inhabited by 15, ooo people; 3. Birmingbun 
famous for all ſorts of iron work, has near 60,000 inhabitants 
It contains 832 ſquare miles, 158 pariſhes, 1 city, and 12 
market towns; and ſends 6 members to parliament. 

Weftmortland is barren on the hills, but in the vallies pro- 
duces plonty of corn and praſs, and che lakes abound with 
plenty of fiſh, particularly a curious ſort called Char found 
enly here and in Wales. It contains 633 ſquare miles, 
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and 26 pariſhes. Its chief town is Appleby, has eight other 


market towns; and ſends four members to parhament. ; 
ilfbire has ſeveral ſne downs, which afford excellent 
ture for ſheep; it has alſo ſeveral woollen manufactures, 
It contains 1,088 ſquare miles, 304 parithes, 24 market 
towns, beſides the city of Saliibury, inhabited by 10,000 
jeople, ſituated on the river Avon, having a handſome ca- 
thedral, the ſpire of which is much admired for its great 
height, Upon Saliſbury-plain, 6 miles N. of Saliſbury, is 
$:nchenge, a remarkable heap of very large ſtones, placed 
one upon angther, in a circular form. This county lengls 
24 members to parliament. 

IWorcefterſhire is of a very rich ſoil, affording plenty of corn 
and graſs, and is remarkable for its fine ſalt. The chief 
town is Worcefler, upon the river Severn, famous for its wool- 
len, glove, and porcelain manufactories, and which has 23, 000 
inhabitants. It contains 671 ſquare miles, 152 pariſhes, 1 
city, and 11 market towns, and ſends ꝗ members to parliament. 

Yorkſtire, the largeſt county in England, divided into thiee 
great parts; N. Riding, W. Riding, and E Riding; there is 
great variety of productions and manufactures in it, beſides 
mines of iron, lead, and coal. The chief towns are, 1. Tork, 
on the river Ouſe, the ſecond city of England, in point of 
dignity, but not in number of inhabitants; 2, Hull, which is 
ſtrongly fortified, and a place of very great trade,. has 20,000 
inhabitants: 3. Leeds, famous for its manufacture in cloth, 
has 23,000 inhabitants; 4. /7alifax, for woollen manufactures, 
inhabited by "15,000 pcople; and 5. Sheffield, for cutlery 
wares. It contains 4,684 ſquare miles, 563 pariſhes, 55 
cities and market towns; and ſends 30 members to parliament. 

The increaſe of inhabitants within a few years, in ſeveral 
of the before-mentioned towns, particularly Birmingham and 
Liverpool, has been very conſiderable, 

This iſland, once covered with foreſts, inhabited by bears, 
wolves, boars, ſtags, rogbucks, and wild horned cattle, ſome 
of which laſt mentioned three kinds, are ſaid ſtill to be found 
in Scotland; and producing no fruits, except nuts, acorns, 
crabs, and ſome wild berries; is now, by the induſtry of its 
inhabitants, made to maintain moſt ſpecies of the animals; 
and bear almoſt every vegetable common both to the colder 
as well as the more Kit climes; for the Britiſh iſles, though 


naturally unproductive of what furniſhes food for man, yet 
ſeem admirably calculated with the aid of culture, to bring 
nearly every herb, fruit, and flower to an aſtoniſhing degree of 
perfection; and the eſtabliſhment of a national - board of 
agriculture, bids fair to improve them ſtill further. The prin- 

6 cipal, 
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cipal productions and manufactures of England, are noticed 
in the foregoing deſcriptions of the counties; the other 
uctions are in general ſufficiently obvious to any reſiding 

in the kingdom, onlv it may be noticed as matter of curioſity, 
that the Britiſh bull dogs, and game-cocks, are ' reckoned to 
degenerate when tranſported to any foreign country. 

The military force of this kingdom, including the troops 
and garriſons in Ireland, Gibraltar, &c. conſiſts in time of 

ace, of about 50,000 ſoldiers, 40,000 militia, when em- 
Lodied, and 20,000 ſailors; but in time of war there hare 
been- in Britiſh pay, natives and foreigners, near 180,000 
land forces, and 120,000 ſailors. The ſhips of war amount 
to upwards of 500. 'The annual revenue is near 20 millions, 
and the national debt amounts to above 340 millions. 

Great Britain is undoubtedly the firſt commercial ſtate in 
the world. The induſtry we ingenuity of her inhabitants, 
the. variety and 2 of her manufactures, and the num- 
ber of her excellent harbours, particularly the river Thames, 
have been the means of acquiring this ſuperiority. Thirteen 
thouſand large veſſels, containing three millions tons of ſhip- 
ping are employed ; and the annual balance in her favour is 
about : millions ; the exports being 25 millions, the imports 
20 millions ſterling, per annum; and the inland trade of Bri 
tain amounts to near 50 millions. | 

The kingdom of England is an hereditary limited mo- 
narchy. The N title is, By the Grace of God, of 
% Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender 
„ of the Faith,” &c. His eldeſt fon is born Duke of Cern. 
wall, and is generally ſoon after created Prince of Wales and 
Earl of Chefter. All his children have the title of Highneſs. 
The king alone has the power to make war and peace; to 
conclude leagues or treaties; to ſend or receive ambaſſadors; 
to confer titles of honour; to pardon criminals, or leſſen their 
puniſhment; to coin money, though not to fix the current 
value, which can only be done by the conſent of parliament; 
and to diſpoſe of all places of truſt and profit under the go- 
vernment. He has the abſolute command of the army, the 
navy, and the militia; and appoints all the ſuperior officers, 
both in the land and ſea-ſervice. He is ſupreme judge, ot 
Lord Chief. juſtice, in all parts of his dominions; he fills up 
all the offices of judicature; and may preſide in all tribunals, 
and in all caſes, that of high treaſon excepted, in which he 
himſelf is plaintiff No bill can paſs into a law without his 
conſent ; nor, if he refuſe it, is he obliged to aſſign any reaſon. 
He is ſupreme moderator and governor of the Church of 
England; a title firſt. aſſumed by Queen Elizabeth. The 
duty of the king, as expreſſed in the coronation oath, is iv 
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iced ore according to law, to execute judgment in mercy, and 
ther Who maintain the eſtabliſhed religion. 

ding The ſupreme power is divided into two branches; one 
ity, ve, i. e. having the right of mating laws, namely, 
d to ſhe jurliament, conſiſting of king, lords, and commons; the 


ther executive, i. e. having the right of enforcing the laws, 
hich is veſted in the Ling alone. The -parliament is ſum- 
noned by the king's writ, or letter, at leaſt 40 days before 
t begins to fit. The houſe of lord: conſiſts of, 1. the ſpi- 
a lords, namely, two archbiſhops, and 24 biſhops z 
the temporal lords, comprehending all the peers of the 
alm; dukes, marquiſſes, earls, viſcounts, and: barons.. The 
beaker, in this houſe, is the lord chancellor, lord keeper of 
be great ſeal, or the lord wrap? pave of the king's bench. 
The members have the power of appointing proxies to vote 
them in their abſence. The houſe of lords is the higheſt 
purt of judicature in the kingdom. The houſe of commons 
onſiſts of 558 members, choſen by the different counties, 
ties, and boroughs in England, Scotland, and: Wales, to 


ap- Pepreſent them in parliament; and have the excluſive right of 

ur 13 aling and diſpoſing of the public money; for, though the 

. ng can Den we war, he cannot c it on, except the 
fi- 


ammons chooſe to grant ſupplies. The ſpeaker in this 
wuſe is choſen by the members at the firſt meeting of the 
wlament, and approved by the king. Each houſe adjourns 
lf at pleaſure. But the king alone has the power of pro- 
Qing, or putting off the ſeſhon to another time, and of 
ſolving the parliament. The privy-council is a very auguſt 
nd honourable aſſembly. They are choſen by the king, and. 


neſs 'orn to adviſe*him according to the beſt of their judgment, 
% s keep his counſels ſecret. The principal ſecretaries of 
= e, who are always privy-counſellors, are entruſted with the 


ng's fignet. There are nine great officers of the crown, who 
their poſts take place next to the princes of the royal family. 
ner rank of precedency is as follows: 1. Lord High Steward, 
20 15 now created only occaſionally, to officiate at a coro- 
uon, arraignment of peers, &c.; when theſe are finiſhed 
Ss commiſhon ends, which he ſhews by breaking his white 
if: 2. Lord High Chancellor, or Lord Keeper of the, 
reat Seal: 3. Lord High Treaſurer, who has the manage- 
ent and charge of all the revenues of the crown kept in. 


5 ke exchequer; he lets leaſes of all crown -· lands, and has the 
it of all places belonging to the cuſtoms in the ſeveral ports 
* the kingdom. Of late this poſt has been veſted in a com- 


— conſiſting of five perſons, called I. ords of the Treaſury. 
"hen the firſt Jord of the treaſury is likewiſe chancellor of 
de Exchequer, this perſon is conſidered as Prune Miniſter: 
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4. Lord Preſident of the Council. This is an office of org 
dignity as well as difficulty: 5. Lord Privy-Seal; who 
the king's ſeal to charters, pardons, &c.: 6. Lord Gre 
Chamberlain; who attends the king's perſon on his coron 
tion, to dreſs him: and has charge of the houſe of lo 
during the fitting of parliament, &c. This office is here 
tary in the duke of Ancaſter's family: 7. Lord High Co 


ſtable, who is created occafionally to officiate at a coronation.-ter + 
8. Earl Marſhal; be takes copnizance of all matters in ti pority « 
of war, which are to be decided by the civil law; and ln, wt 
the direction of all ſolemn proceſhons, as coronations, rent of 
clamations, funerals, &c. This office is hercditary in M embllit 
family of the duke of Norfolk: 9. Lord High Add, a: 
This office is now held by commiiſion, appointing cena ' Quee 
per ſons Lords of the Admiralty, under the direction of vu te 
is the whole naval force of the kingdom. Engl. 
The courts of judicature are four, viz. 1. The Court ts p:i 


Chancery, which is next in dignity to the high court of juWhreligi 
hament, and is deſigned to mitigate the rigour of the |apnncr | 


and to judge according to equity. The Lord ChancelioWr5y h. 
or the Commiſſioners of the Great Seal, fits as ſole judge od, oc 
and in his abſence the Maſter of the Rolls: 2. The Cour: coco; 
King's Bench, in which are tried all matters determinabe airy con 
common law, between the king and his ſubjects. Ted; 
power and juriſdiction of this court are very great indeed In Ei 
It has 4 judges, the firſt of whom is ſtiled Lord Chief juli age, 
of the King's Bench, and ſometimes Lord Chief juttic? a: lang 
England: 3. The Court of Common Pleas, in which «Wondon 
debated cauſes between ſubje& and ſubject. Here are ning 
judges, the firſt of whom is ſtiled Lord Chief Juſtice of ere; : 

ommon Pleas. None but ſerjeants at law are allowed at for 
plead in this court: 4. The Court of Exchequer, in vd $c 
are tried all cauſes relating to the king's revenue, cuſto t coll 
fines, &c. In this court there are likewiſe 4 judges, who SS. ir 
called Barons, and the firſt of them Lord Chief Baron u Mr.! 
the Exchequer. \ „Ho 

There are two orders of knighthood in England, u. ſtref) 


1. The Order of the Garter, eſtabliſhed by king Edward 1-8Fzrochi; 
conliſting of the ſovereign and 25 knights companions; 2% er ann, 
2. the Order of the Bath, inſtituted by king Henry . Wundati 
compoſed of the ſovereign and 36 knights companions. ave be 
The eccleſiaſtical diviſion of England and Wales, 5 BF The 
two provinces, Canterbury and York. Each province cont®Bxon, 
dioceſes, archdeaconries, rural deanries, and pariſhes. Te Dtquiti 
archbiſhop of Canterl«.ry, who is ſtiled Primate of all VÞFWiliſbur 
land, has in his proyince the biſheprics of London, Vr e bo 
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of oreeheſter, Bath and Wells, Briſtol, Chicheſter, Ely, Exeter, 
ho pu bouceſter, Hereford, Landaff; Lincoln, Lichfield and Co- 
Gee, Norwich, Oxford, Peterborough, St. Aſaph, St. 
coronWzrid's, Saliſbury, orceſter, and Bangor. Under the 
of louQWMirchbiſhop of Vork, who.-is primate of England, are the 
heredWMhoceſes of Durham, Carliſle, Cheſter, and Sodor and 
h Con. The Biſhops of London, Durham, and Win- 
"nation eder take precedency ; and the others according to the 
in tinWhiority of their conſecrations, 3 Biſhop of Sodor and 
wd Elin, who always ranks the laſt. The eecleſiaſtical govern- 
ns, proben of England was lodged in the convocation, a ſynod 
in U embling the parliament, and ſtill called together out of 
dau m, as owing to the conduct of ſome meetings in the reigns 
cena Queen Anne and George the Firſt, they now are only 


f whonWermiited to vote addreſſes, and then diflolved. The church 


England is, beyond any other national church, tolerant 


ourt e its principles; moderation is its governing character; and 
ot ju religious ſect is prevented from worthipping God in that 
de ner which their conſciences approve. The total of the 
nech g has been computed at 20,000, and their income about 
e judge. 20,0001. The number of Roman Catholics are near 


ou oco; the Quakers 70, ooo, the Proteſtant diſſenters, a 


nadle ; yy conſiderable body, whoſe numbers cannot well be aſcer- 
« TreWincd ; and the Jews are ſuppoſed to be about 12,000. 

indeea In England are two great univerſities, Oxford and Cam- 
* Jultic nage, both amply endowed; the former molt eſteemed for 


alice a 


t t languages and belles lettres; the latter for the ſciences. 
cn @ 


ndon, however, is to be conſidered as the ſcat of polite 


ue '008W@:rning, from the literary ſocieties and academies eſtabliſhed 
: of deere; as, the Royal Society of Sciences, of Antiquarians, 
wed ufer for Arts and Manufactures, the Academy for Painting 
had Sculpture, &c. The Brinuth Muſeum is eſteemed the 
uſtons Writ colle tion of natural and other curioſities, books; and 
who Ss. in Europe. For natural hiſtory, that now belonging 
uon 08 Mr, Parkinſon is unrivalled. 


"a x diſpenfarics, anc. infirmaries, for relief of the 
liſtrefſed, are numerous beyond thoſe of any other country. 
arochial rates for relief of the poor amount to 3,00c,0001, 
annum. The number of public ſchools and charitable 
undations is very great: and lately many Sunday ſchools 
ve been inſtituted for the inſtruction of the lower claſſes. 

e antiquities of England are either Britiſh, Roman, 
on, or Daniſh, and Anglo-Normanic. The chief Eritiſh 
ntiquities are thoſe circles of ſtones, called Stonehenge, near 
alifbury in Wiltſhire, which was a regular circular ſtructure, 


e body of the work conſiſts of two circles, and two 
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ovals. The upright ſtones are placed at three feet and 
half diſtance from each other, and joined at top by on 
thwart ſtones, with tenons fitted to the mortiſes in the g 
rights, for keeping them in their due poſition. Some of the 
ſtones are large, meaſuring two yards in breadth, one 
thickneſs, and above ſeven in height; others are leſs in pn 

rtion. The upright ones are wrought a little with a chif 

I, and ſomething tapered; but the tranſoms, or over-thyy 
ſtones, are quite plain. The outſide circle is near one hu 
dred and eighty feet in diameter; between which, and th 
next circle, there is a walk of three hundred feet in circun 
ference. Though the ſtones of which it was built are of 
prodigious magnitude, and many of them computed to weigh 
upwards of forty yan,” > they were undoubtedly brough 
hither from the Grey Wythers near Abury on Marlborodg 
Downs, which is fitteen miles diſtant; all the great oe 
except the altar, being of that fort. Each of the — ſtone 
would take 140 oxen to draw it. Monuments of the fan 
kind as that of Stonehenge are to be met with in Cumberland 
Oxfordſhire, Cornwall, Devonſhire, and many other an 
of England, as well as in Scotland and the Iſles. 
Roman antiquities in England conſiſt chiefly of altars, ud 
monumental inſcriptions, pointing out the legionary [tation 
of the Romans in Britain, and the names of ſome of ther 
commanders. The Roman military ways give the highel 
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idea of their civil as well as military policy Their veg. . 
are numerous ; one begins at Dover, and paſſes through Kew”. 
to London, from thence to St. Albans, Dunſtable, Stat — 
ford, Towceſter, Littleburn, St. Gilbert's Hill near: Shrew be Br: 


bury, then by Stratton, and fo through the middle of Was 3 
to . The great Via Militaris called Herman: ie Me kin 
nay from London through Lincoln, where. a branch of 6 Hay 
om Pontefract to Doncaſter, ftrikes out to the weltwath , 
paſſing through Tadcaſter to York, and from thence to Ad. their 
where it again joined Herman-ſtreet.. The remains of ma 
Roman camps are diſcernible all over England;. Their vw 
ations are generally ſo well choſen, and their. fortihicat®s 
appear to have been ſo complete, that there is reaſon to x 
lieve, they were the conſtant habitations of the Roman ſoldi 
in Britain; though it is certain, from the baths and teſſelattd 
pavements that have been found in different parts, that the 
chief officers and magiſtrates lived in towns or villas. Roni 
walls have likewiſe been found in England; and, perb4$ 
many remains of their fortifications and caſtles are blen 
with thoſe of a later date; and it is difficult for the moſt d- 
pert architect to pronounce that ſome halls and courts t 
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irely Roman. The private cabinets of noblemen and 
ntlemen, as well as the republic repoſitories, contain a vaſt 
umber of Roman arms, coins, fibulz, trinkets, and the like, 
at have been found in England: but the moſt amazing mo- 
ument of the Roman power in England, is the wall of 
eas, commonly called the Pits Wall, running through 
h x -orthumberland and Cumberland, beginning at Tinmouth, 
Leading at Solway Frith, being about eighty miles in 

ngth The wall at firſt conſiſted only of ſtakes and turf, 
th a ditch ; but Severus built it with ſtone forts, and tur- 
"Wes, at proper diſtances, ſo that each might have a ſpeedy 
re of Mmmunication with the other; and it was attended all along 

y a deep ditch to the north, and a 1 highway to the 
bro ech. In ſome places, the wall, the ditch, and the road 
bord plainly diſcernible; and the latter ſerves as a foundation 
Ir a modern work of the ſame kind. At Wincheſter is 


1 Neve tewn the round table of king Arthur, with the names of his 
e m ights. The Saxon antiquities in England conſiſt chiefly 
dem <cclefiaſtical edifices, and places of ſtrength. The ca- 
* kedral of Wincheſter ſerved as the burial- place of ſeveral 
non kings. On the fide of Whitehorſe-hill, in Berkſhire, 
* a large figure, of that animal running; and at another hill, 


the ſame name, in Wiltſhire, is a much larger horſe in a 
of ben ing attitude, both cut in chalk by the Saxons, between 
be years 870 and 880, as memorials of victories gained by 
Wired the Great, and ſtill cleared from weeds periodically 
b Len che neighbouring peaſants. Many monuments of Saxon 
itiquity preſent themſelves all over the kingdom, though 
re") are often not to be diſcerned from the Normanic ; and 
Wie Britin Muſeum contains ſeveral ſtriking original ſpeci- 
hens of their learning. Many Saxon charters, ſigned 
\ of  W* King and his nobles, with a plain croſs inſtead of their 
ames, are ſtill to be met with. The Daniſh erections in 
ngland are hardly diſcernible from the Saxon. The forms 
m their camps are round, and generally built upon eminences; 
ut their forts are ſquare. All England is full of Anglo- 
ormanic monuments, ſo called, becauſe though the princes 
nder whom they were raiſed were of Norman original, yet 
ie expence was defrayed by Engliſhmen. York-minſter,, 


ad Weſtminſter-hall and abbey, are rhaps the ſineſt ſpe- 
+ ber mens to be found in Europe, of that Gothic manner which 
donn Rerailed in building, before the recovery of the Greek and 


Roman architecture. All the cathedrals and old churches in 


1 A kingdom are, more or leſs, in the ſame taſte. It is un- 
oft a „ whether the artificial excavations, found in ſome 


arts of England, are Britiſh, Saxon, or Norman. That 
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under the old caſtle of Ryegate in Surry, is very remark! 
and ſeems to have been ; tr pur for ſecreting Ss — 
effects of the natives, in time of war and invaſion. It c 


0 well, | 
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led. 


tains an oblong ſquare hall, round which runs a bench, coiih* pite 
out of the ſame rock, for ſitting upon, and tradition ſays, th ednc{t 
it was the room in which the barons of England met, dum ene ©! 
the wars with king John. The rock itſelf is ſoft, but it is hu εα 
to ſay where the excavation, which is continued in a lq v, and 
paſſage, about ſix feet high and four wide, terminates, becaul A pits 
the work is fallen in ſome places. thre \ 
Tube natural curioſities in England are various; and thei x ſubje 
is no end of deſcribing the ſeveral medicinal waters edle 
ſprings, which are to be found in every part of the count": the 
The moſt remarkable of theſe waters have been did eye. 
into thoſe for bathing, and thoſe for purging, The chief M Chic! 
the former lie in Somerſetſhire; and the Bath and Br ate 1 
waters are famous both for drinking and bathing. Spaws on" cn by 
F IN 1 


the ſame kind are found at Scarborough, Harrogate and othe 
pms of Yorkſhire; Buxton and Matlock in Derbyſhire 

heltenham, in Glouceſterſhire; at Tunbridge, in Kent; H 
ſom and Dulwich, in Surry; and Acton and Iſlington, 1 
Middleſex. Here alſo are many remarkable ſprings; wher 
of ſome are impregnated either with falt, as that at Dit 
wich, in Worceſterſhire; or ſulpizur, as the famous well d 
Wigan, in Lancaſhire; or bit ninous matter, as that & 
Pitchford, in Shropſhire. Others have a petrifying quality 
as that near Lutterworth, in Leiceſterſhire; and a dropping 
well in the weſt- riding of Yorkſhire: and finally, ſome cb 
and flow, as thoſe of the Tideſwell, in Derbyſhire; Giggit 
wick Scarr, in Yorkſhire; and Laywell, near Torbay; tt 
waters of the laſt of which riſe and fall ſeveral times in wp" 
hour. At the foot of a high hill near Settle in Craven, Lotung el 
ſhire, is alſo an ebbing and flowing, well, and at top of the hl 1 
on a dry ſpot ſurrounded on all Pies by limeſtone rock, na 
a piece of water of an oval ſhape 30 yards by 24 in teu B 
broadeſt parts, and from 2 to 3 yards deep, which water Y a 1 
peared ſuddenly in 1791 and has furniſhed a regular ſup WF cure 
ever ſince. To theſe may be added that remarkable four $ found 
tain near Richard's Caſtle, in Herefordſhire, common! {Wt thi 
called Bonewell; generally full of ſmall bones, like thoſe > 
frogs or fiſh, though often cleared out. At Broſely, int 
county of Salop, was a famous ſulphureous ſpring, now [top 
ped up, the vapour of which, when contracted to one vert, 
an iron cover, with a hole in the middie, would take ** 
with a lighted candle, and broil a ſteak, or boil a joint > 
meat. At Ancliff near Wigan was once another famous ba- den 
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marki vell, occaſioned by ſulphureous exhalations riſing from a 


cattle i of coals which being dug from under it the quality 

It ed. At Colnbrook Dale, in Shropſhire, ſprings of tar 
ench, ( pitch, and alſo of brine, have been diſcoyered. Near 
ſays, HM edacſbury, in Staffordſhire, flames ſtiled wildfires 1 the 
et, dum ele of the country, frequently burſt out of the ground, oe- 


vned by ſome coal-pits which were ſet on fire many years 
vw, and ſtill continue burning. In the ſummer of 1796 ſome 
pits above 100 fathoms deep, near Timſbury in Somer- 
thre were ſet on fire. All mines and ſubterraneous places 
e lubject to vapours which frequently take fire and do in- 
ble miſchief, unleſs means are purſued to deſtroy or diſ- 
counm ee them. In Cumberland the peſtilential air is ſometimes 
eyed above ground by means of an iron tube, at the inouth 
which the air may be ft on fire and will burn like a candle, 


t it is hat 


Brit that it was once propoſed to light the ſtreets of White- 
Spaws den by that means. yn a foreſt about 3 miles from Bewd- 
nd othei y in Shropſhire, grows an old mountain aſh, which evi» 
byſhire Watly has never been grafted and yet annually produces 


s many attempts have been made to propagate this by 
ing cuttings from this tree, both on pear and mountain 
þ ſtocks, but always without ſucceſs. 

Derbyſhire is famous for many natural curioſities. The 
am Tor, or Mother Tower, is ſaid to be continually moul- 
ering away, but never perceiveably diminiſhes. Elden 


quality ole, about four miles from the ſame place, is a chaſm in 


roppingWe fide of a mountain, near ſeven yards wide, and fourteen 
me eong, diminiſhing in extent within the rock, but of what depth 
Jigs not known. A plummet once drew 884 yards of line 
yy deer it, whereof the laſt 80 were wet, without finding a bot- 
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dm. This, however, has been diſcovered lately to be no- 
ing elſe but a worn-out mine, by a gooſe happening to fall 
own it, and which found its way out, by means of a drain, 
ato a river at ſome diſtance. The entrance of Pool's Hole, 


in tle Wear Buxton, for ſeveral paces is very low, but ſoon opens 
ter a very lofty vault, like the inſide of a Gothic cathedral; 
Juppy WF current of water which runs along the middle, adds, by 
 fous $ founding ſtream, very much to the aſtoniſhment of all who 


mom 


ole 4 
in tie 
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it this vaſt concave. The drops of water which hang from 
he roof, and on the ſides, not only reflect numberleis . 
rom the candles carried by the guides, but, as they are of a 
etrüying quality, harden in ſeveral places into various forms, 
„buch, with the help of imagination, paſs for lions, fonts, or- 
e uns, and the like. One of theſe petrifactions is a large 
nt t clear ſtone, reſembling alabaſter, which the queen of Scots, 
baden here, called her pillar; a name it till retains. On the 


\ 
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left is ſhewn a cavern, ſaid to have been the dwelling-place Ma was 80 


one Poole, a noted robber, containing his kitchen and be e of we 
chamber. The duke of Devonſhire's fine ſeat at Chatſwor gas bro 
is included among the wonders of Derbyſhire. Nothing callff in Eng 
be more ſurpriſing to the traveller, who comes from the dor Ane divic 
than, after having travelled through a diſmal defart, in whidMundred y 
for fourteen or fifteen miles together, he has neither ſeen hedy ohteenth 
houſe, or tree, he is brought to the brink of a deep declivinſrgland. 
whence looking down from the comfortleſs, barren, and ſeen ben Car 
ingly endleſs waſte, he is entertained with the view of a n nes we 
delightful valley, adorned with a noble palace, and the nu ereignt 
beautiful gardens, embelliſhed with woods, groves, orangeriefer havit 
ſtatues, canals, a variety of fountains, and curious wa orman 

works: among which, from a neat houſe of ſtone, reſembling antaget 
a temple, there flows from the mouths of beaſts, urns, &c. Wer, fron 
whole river, which pours down a hill, a quarter of a mile ih becam 
length, forming one of the fineſt caſcades in the world, ie latte 
then is loſt under ground. The houſe is one of the mi ock obt 
rom and elegant ſtructures in Europe: ſo that, if curioſteſere uni 
illuſtrate each other, here they are ſeen in the ſtrongeſt ooch Eli 
ſition ; and, after ſuch a journey as before deſcribed, this pe thro! 
diſe has all the air of enchantment. Among the curioſtie public 
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of this county, are the tottering ſtones at Byrch-Over, ſtand: 
ing on a hard rock. One of them is ſaid to be four yards 
high, and twelve round; yet reſts upon a point ſo equally poi. 
ed, that it may be moved with a finger. The entrance in 
that natural wonder, which is from its hideouſneſs, named thecceede 
Devil's hole, near Caſtleton, is wide at firſt, and = be Ele. 
thirty feet perpendicular. Several cottagers dwell under ü next 
who in a great meaſure ſubſiſt by guiding ſtrangers into the BF Fron 
cavern, which is croſſed by four ſtreams of water, beyond te ¶ forty. 
laſt of which it is thought impaſſable. The vault, in ſevent WWnglan 
aces makes a noble appearance, which is particularly beaut- War ſoy 
I, by being chequered by various-coloured ſtones. At Lox 
ton near Briſtol is a remarkable cave. Theſe are the mot 
celebrated natural excavations in England, but are nothiq 
comparable to thoſe that exiſt in Germany and other parts # 
Europe and Alia. At the Brimham rocks in Yorkſhure *t 
4 rocking ftones and ſeveral others occur in the county & 
Cornwall. Among the works of art may be reckoned a . 
fel of 50 tons burthen, and a bridge of conſiderable breadth 
lately conſtrued of caſt iron, at the iron works in Coln 
Dale. In the ſummer of 1796 a bridge compoſed of 29 
tons of iron, beſides great ſtones ſome weighing 8 tons, vu 
&nifhed at Wearmouth in the county of Durham. 
This iſland was firſt peopled from Gaul, now called Franc, 
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place M was governed by a number of petty princes, who in the 
nd bene of — choſe one of the moſt powerful to be their head. 
thor was brought under ſubjection by the Romans, who prevail- 
ing e in England near five hundred years. It afterwards be- 
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une divided into various little ſovereignties, for above four 
ndred years more; when, about the year 800, Egbert, the 
ohteenth king of the Weſt Saxons, became ſole monarch of 
roland. Under his deſcendants it continued till 1017, 
hen Canute, king of Denmark, obtained the throne. The 


f a moines were expelled in 1045, and the Saxons repoſſeſſed the 
he molffWrereignty till 1066, when William Duke of Normandy, 
ngerieWer having ſubdued Harold, became king of England. The 
Waterman race continued till 1154. To theſe the houſe of 
mda antagenet ſucceeded, in Henry II. deſcended by his mo- 
Le, from the royal family of the Saxons: in 1399, the fami- 


became divided into the branches of Vork and Lancaſter. 

e latter poſſeſſed the throne till 1460, when the houſe of 
1c mai erk obtained it for twenty-five years. In 1485, the families 

ere united in Henry VII. owe! x This line ceaſed 

th Elizabeth in 1603, and the houſe of Stuart aſcended 

is pare throne. In 1648, Charles I. being depoſed, a fort of 
nolinesrublican” government ſucceeded, under Oliver Cromwell. 

e Stuart family was reſtored in 1660, and continued till 

688, when James II. being forced to abdicate the throne, 
lament conferred the crown upon William Prince of 
ce nu pange, and Mary his wife, daughter of James. To them 

cceeded Anne, another daughter of James: and in 1714, 

e Eletor of Brunſwic-Hanover was called to the throne, 

der ü next Proteſtant heir of the houſe of Stuart. 

to the BY From Egbert, firſt king of England, there were a ſucceſſion 

forty- nine ſovereigns to Queen Anne. The kingdoms of 
 WWngland and Scotland being united, in 1706, there have been 

veaute pur ſovereigns of Great Britain ſince. 
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re at HOUGH in ſome meaſure an account of Wales has 
nty > been included in that of England yet.it may not be 
a ve proper to ſay ſomething more of it, under a diſtin head. 
eadtls Bales is a mountainous peninſula in the Iriſh ſea, extending 


om 51 to 54 degrees north latitude, 2 and 5 welt longitude, 
tween the mouths of the Severn and Dee, being in the 
hole about 1 30 miles long and 96 broad, containing above 
,000 {; uare miles, near 900 pariſhes; and divided into north 
ran Mad ſouth, each part containing 6 counties. 
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. Fron W. to E. Chief Towns, ch! 
E Iſle of Angleſca, Beaumaris and Holyhead, e: 
© | Caernarvyonſhire, Caernarvon and Bangor, vt 
E Denbighſhire, Denbigh and Wrexham, ande. 
Flintſhire, St. Aſaph and Flint. 1M 
1 Merionethſhire, Harlech and Dolgelly. - 1 
2 - Montgomeryſhire, Montgomery and Welchpod 44 1) 
3 [Cardiganſhire, Cardigan and Aberyſtwith, oe | 
2 | Radnorſhire, , Radnor and Prefteipn. * 5 
3 | Pembrokeſhire, Pembroke, Haverfordweſt, | 7 
24 and Milford Haven. 1 . 
| 5 ' Carmarthenſhire, Carmarthen and I lanimcori” * | 
= Brecknockſhire, Brecknock and Builth. 73 | 
88 | Glamorganſhire, Cardiff, Llandaff, and Swark The 0 


Wales is divided into 4 circuits, each containing 3 ct 
ties: 1. North-weſt circuit; Angleſea, Caernarvon, a 
Merioneth: 2. North-eaſt circuit; Denbigh, Flint, a 
Montgomery: 3. South-weſt circuit; Cardigan, Penta 
and Carmarthen: 4. South-eaſt circuit; Radnor, Bree 
and Glamorgan. The north-caſt circuit is under the ch 
judge of Cheſter; the other circuits have judges appointed 
the crown. 

The principal mountains are Snowdon, and Penmanmn 
in Caernarvonſhire ; Plinlimmon, which is partly in Mor 
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gomeryſhire, and partly in Cardiganſhire; and Kader lr 
in Merionethſhire. Snowdon, in Caernarvonſhire, was iu 
poſed to be the loftieſt mountain in the iſland, till lately N 
an exact meaſurement, Bennevis, in the Highlands of Sct t 
land, was found to be higher. — The principal rivers are, HM ce 
Clywd; Wheeler, Dee, Severn, Elwy, and Alen. In uip"** lo 
mountains of Berwin, between Montgomery and Denbyylt'*0® © 
is a cataract 240 feet, called Piſtyll Rhaiadr. At Heyn ele, U 
in Flintſhire, is an excellent mineral water, dedicated to Nateld 
Winifred, formerly celebrated for miraculous cures; ard, ue tl 
according to the niceſt calculations, throws out twenty ow. 
tons of water in a minute. At Newton in Glamorganib* eltec 
near the ſea is a ſmall ſpring that ebbs and flows contrary i led 1 
the tide. nd prix 
Though the country in general is mountainpus, yet the 1 
are fertile vallies, ſome producing great quantities of con, n bi 
others that are fit for paſture, and the mines produce lead, il iſt, v 
ver, copper and coals. | 4 dth 
The Welſh are a brave people; remarkable for their nd -2 0 
ty and fidelity: who love one another, particularly in foreyl ute 
countries, and are hoſpitable to ſtrangers in their own; "yl er 
naturally hot and 8 They are deſcended from ® ed! 


ancient Britons, and have always preſerved their langue 
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is lefs corrupted with foreign words than any other in 
rope: the pronunciation is harſh and diſagreeable to the 
on account of the many conſonants with which it 
punds. . 

Among the curioſities of Wales may be reckoned the bar- 
ar of Milford Haven, which is fo large and ſpacious, that 
jouſand ſhips may ride there in ſafety; and many remains 
the Druidical inſtitutions, eſpecially in the ifle of Angle- 
\ which was formerly the Gat of the Druids, till they 
their ſacred groves were deſtroyed by the Romans. In this. 
nd is a ſpring that turns iron into copper. Upon the river 
af, in Glamorganſhire, which empries itſelf into the Briſtol 
annel at Cardiff, is a ſtone bridge, called Pont y Pridd, 
[a fingle arch, 140 feet in breadth, and 34 high. 


. 
head, 
or. 
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um The Welth for a long time preſerved their independence, 
> 3 "WM were never entirely ſubdued by the Romans; they re- 
"> ea all the attempts of the Saxon, Daniſh, and Norman 
* ces, till the reign of Edward the Firſt, who finally con- 
e ed them; and his ſon, who was born at Caernarvon 
ho lle, was the firſt prince of Wales; which title has been 
inte e erer ſince by the heir apparent to the crown of Eng- 


id; with which the principality was incorporated by an 
| of parliament, in the year 1536, in the reign of Henry 
III. 


ISLANDS belonging to ENGLAND. 


N the weſt of Weſtmoreland, is the Iſle of Man be- 
tween 54 and 55 degrees horth latitude, at an equal 
tance from England, Scotland, and Ireland: it is 30 
les long, and 15 broad; contains 17 pariſhes, and above 
D,000 inhabitants; the principal towns are, Caſtle Town, 
ele, Douglas, and Ramſey. Aridge of barren hills, of which 
Mmaheld is the higheſt, runs thro' the middle of the ifland, 
dere the vallies are very fruitful, and the coaſts abound with 
+fowl; one kind, called Puffins, breed in rabbit-holes, and 
re eſteemed a great delicacy. © This iſland has a biſhop, 
led Biſhop of Sodor and Man, who enjoys all the rights 
id privileges of Engliſh biſhops, except a ſeat in the houſe 


et thei” peers. The Iſle of Man had formerly rr of its 
1n, n, but tributary to Scotland till the reign of Edward the 


rſt, when its princes became tributary tg England. Ed- 
ard the third difpoſſeſſed the laſt Queen, and beſtowed the 


sac land on Montague, earl of Saliſbury; Henry the Fourth 
foreg ſtowed it on Sir John Stanley, whoſe poſterity, the carls 
n; t Derby, enjoyed it till, by failure of heirs-male, it de- 


oed upon the Duke of Athol; but, being a receptacle for 
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* county they appertain; and are ſuppoſed formerly to have joine 


viceable lighthouſe. F 
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ſmugglers, was purchaſed by the crown in 1765, for d 
ſum of 70, oool. SIRE | 

The Scilly iſles, a cluſter of dangerous rocks, near 1001 
number, lie about 10 leagues welt of Cornwall; to whit 


Scilly was once the principal, but St. Mary's, 9 miles in ci 
cumference, is the largeſt, moſt fertile and beſt inhabites 
has a good and well fortified harbour, and a handſome { 


erſey, in 499 7“ north latitude, and 20 26' weſt lon 
tude, is about 12 miles long, and lies 6 leagues weſt of Nor 
mandy; the capital town is St. Helier: this is a healthy frtil 
uland, contains 12 pariſhes, and about 20,000 induſtria 
inhabitants; and produces plenty of excellent cyder; a 
honey. In 1787, within high water mark, at St. Over 
Bay, in this iſland, ſome trees, many of them upwards of a6 
feet in length, were diſcovered, having every appearance af 
fallen foreſt, and extending beyond all human reach, ins 
the ſea. Guernſey, ſituated about 7 leagues from Jerley, i 
13 miles long, and 12 broad; the principal town is St. Petr 
le Port: this is a finer iſland than Jerſey, but not ſo populou 
or well cultivated.” Alderney, remarkable for its fine cos 
about 9 leagues from Jerſey, has only 10 pariſhes, is $ niles 
in circumference, and ſeparated from Normandy by a naros 
ſtrait, called the Race of Alderney, very hazardous in ſtormy 


weather; and to the weſt lie a range of dangerous rocks 


called the Caſkets. Sarl, the ſmalleſt iſland of the four, & 
about 4 leagues from Jerſey; the inhabitants enjoy all the cot 
veniences of life. This iſland, and Alderney, are deyet- 
dant upon Guernſey;. and the three together contain about 
20,000 people. he four laſt mentioned iſlands are near tt 


coaſt of Normandy, and are all the remains of that duch, 


— 


in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh crown. The inhabitants pes 
French, and are of the church of England, and un ! 
dioceſe of Wincheſter. 

Holy Iſland, 3 miles in compaſs, eaft of Northumberlas 
once the ſee of a biſhop, but now inhabited by a few fie. 
men; Canvey 1/land, near the mouth of the Thames, 4 
cent to the county of Eſſex; on the coaſt of which are oc 
ſmall iſlands, as Merſey, Potten, Wallace, New Eng/2n% 
and Foulneſs, chiefly uſed for grazing z and Sheppey Hans 
lying near the entrance of the ſame river, on the Kent! 
ae, being ſeparated from the main land by a branch of de 
Medway. It yields plenty of corn, and feeds a great rut 
ber of ſheep; and on the northern part of it ſtands the“ 
of Sheerneſs. Lundy and, 5 miles long, and 2 bios 
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ted 50 miles from the Devonſhire coaft, is encompaſſed 


Amoſt inacceſſible rocks; the higheſt of which is named 
Conſtable, . | 


— — — 
ASIA, 

ITUATED between a5 and 180® of eaftern longitude, 
J and between the equator and 80 of north latitude, is 
-koned from the Dardanelles to the eaſtern ſhore of Tar- 
xy, to be about 4,740 miles in length; and its breadth, 
nm Malacca, in India, to the north ſhore of Nova Zembla, 
180 miles; and is bounded by the Frozen Ocean, on the 
rh; by the Pacific Ocean, which divides it from Ame- 
„on the eaſt; by the Indian Ocean, on the ſouth ; and 
the Red Sea, the Levant, the Black Sea, and Moſcovy, 
che weſt. In Aſia was placed the Garden of Eden, 
ere the parents of the human race were created; and after 
: deluge, this region was the reſidence of Noah and his 
mediate deſcendants, who here founded great cities, and 
med mighty kingdoms and ſtates, while the other parts of 
e globe were deſarts, and inhabited only by wild animals. 
la exceeds both Europe and Africa in extent, and is 
eatly ſuperior to them in ſerenity of its air, the fertility of 
e ſoil, the fragrancy, richneſs, and ſineneſs of its various 
oductions, whether ſuch as are uſed for food, medicine, or 
2ament; but in many parts, where the inhabitants groan 
der deſpotic tyranny, eſpecially thoſe ſubje& to the Turks, 
che aforementioned advantages are lol; and what have 
en ſome of the moſt populous and beſt- cultivated countries 
the world, are now little better than deſarts, filled with 
cayed monuments of their ancient grandeur. This quarter 
the globe is divided into fix parts, one north and five ſouth. 
de northern part contains Great Tartary; the ſouthern parts 
: Thrkey in Aſia, Arabia, Perſia, India, and China. Thie 
rars who reſide in the north are as brave and hardy as any 
nh? European nations; while the Chineſe, Mogul Indians, and 
ci inhabitants of the ſouth excell by vivacity and ingenuity, 
The principal Aſiatic iſles are, 1. S. of Aſia; Maldives, 
eylon, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, Moluccas, Gilolo, 
inda, Sooloo, Sangir, the Philippines, Andaman, and 
cobar iſles. 2. E. of Aſia; Mariannes or Ladtones, Fo- 
6.2, Japan, and numerous iſlands in the ſea of Kamtſchatka. 
The principal ſeas, ſtraits and gulfs of Aſia are, 1. In the 
den Ocean; the Ned Sea, sen Aſia and Africa; Strait 
Babelmandel, at the entrance of the Red Sea; Gulf of 
"ha, between Perla and Arabia; Caſpian Seo, a great 
ake 
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lake between Perſia and Aſiatic Ruſſia; Bay of Bengal; N 
of Siam; and Strait of Sunda, between Sumatra and In 
2. In chat part of the Indian Ocean which is called 
Zaſtern Ocean ; the Chineſe Sea, Yellow Sea, Sea of Cora 
and Sea of Kam!ſchatka, 


. GREAT TA RTA RV. 
8 ITUATED between 43 aud 175 caſt longitude, : 
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25 and 729 north latitude, is bounded by the FrozaMntioned t 
Ocean, on the north; by the Pacific Ocean, on the ease Siber 
by China, India, Perſia, Turkey, and the Caſpian, or 80, or ho 
of Sala, on the ſouth; and by European Ruſſia and Turbe ed for t 
in Aſia, on the weſt. It contains the third part of Aſa; in the d 
from weſt to eaſt above 4,500 miles, and from ſouth to norMſdyacks, 
3,400; and divided into Ruſſian Tartary, Chineſe Taru but wor 
and independent Tartary; beſides ſome parts dependent e oe then 
Turkey and Perſia. This extenſive country, in whic 5 of the « 
near 50 dialects are ſpoken, conſiſts of many ranges of loſi miles 
hills, crowned by one prodigious mountain, named Cagi. Kata 
by the Chineſe, with a conſiderable number of broad tier | of the 
flowing downits ſides: the land around which is proportionabYſP8% 2 
extended, but more diverſified; for ſome parts are inetuſte and 
with ice, others parched with inflamed air and covered wit piltan, 0 
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a kind of lava; here immenſe tradts of ſandy deſarts an 
foreſts almoſt impenetrable; there, gardens, groves, an 
meadows, perfumed with muſk, watered by numberleſs nv 
lets, and abounding in fruits and flowers; and, from eaſt 
welt, lie many conſiderable provinces, which though 2 
pearing as valleys in compariſon of the hills towering abo: 
them, are the flat ſummits of the bigheſt mountains in Ah 


Near one-thitd in latitude of this region is in the ſame climaq- and 15 
with Greece, Italy, Spain, and the ſouth of France; an calt and 
another third in that of Britain, Germany, and the northe welt, by 
parts of France; to the ſouth, on the frontiers of Iran are tf by th 


beautiful vales of Soghd with the celebrated cities of Sam: diltricts; 


cand and Bokhärà; on the confines of Thibet are the terntichatke 
tories of Caſhghar, Khoten, Chegil, and Khta, all famed eg. Ti 
perfumcs and tor the beauty of their inhabitants; and ont and uſe 
borders of China lies the country of Chin, or Chenyanggþ990 {ou 
ancitently a powerful kingdom, which name, like that or, an 
Khata, has in modern times been given to the whole ChineFPiry prin 
empire; the fine territory of Tancùt, was known to Mes, bear 
Greeks by the name of Serica, and conſidered by them as tſp are to 
fartheſt eaſtern extremity of the habitable globe. _ Ie artic 
The Ruſſians have thrown up lines from the Caſpian Seen K. 
40 that Azov, as barriers againſt the incurſions of their be lands ey 


baro 
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us neighbours; but have no certain boundaries in that 
of Tartary dependent upon them: it reaches, however, 
ir as their authority, (which has been conſiderably ic- 
fed in this region of late years), can extend it. Ruſſian 
ary is computed to be 4,500 miles from eaſt to weſt, and 
0 from north to ſouth; and is divided into the govern- 
us of Perme, Viatka, Kazane, Oufa, Sinberſk, Penza, 
nor, Kolhyvane, Tobolſk, and Irkoutik, which laſt 
ntioned three, contain all the north part of Aſiatic Ruſſia, 
ed Siberia, inhabited by a great number of different 
xs, or hords, the principal of which are the Oſtiacs, cele- 
ed for their probity, whoſe capital town is Kortſkoi ; 


dyacks, who are neither Chriſtians, Mahometans, nor [dola- 
but worſhipone God without any religious ceremomes, and 
e themſelves the original ſtock from whence the other 
of the earth were peopled. The chief towns are, Th, 
bo miles N. E. from London, containing 25,000 inliabi- 
A ane, near which are the remains of the ancient ca- 
iel of the Bokharians ; Aferachan, ſituated on the river 
nablWlen, a place of great trade, which has 70, ooo inhabi- 
ruſtel; and Xiachta, on the frontiers of Chineſe Tartarv. 
wil ziſtan, or Georgia, together with Mingrelia, Imeretia, 
an part of Circaſſia, dependent formerly on Turkey, but 
an on Rutha, contain the towns of Tbilis-Cabar (warm 
; rived) fo called from the warm baths near it, erroneouſly 
aft HA Tefflis, 1,920 miles E. of London; Terki and Cutai:, 
h be Peninſula of Kamtſchatky, diſcovered by the Ruſſians 
above the latter end of the laſt century, is ſituated on the 
As eat coaſt of Afia, between 51 and 62 of north lati- 


lima» and 155 and 171 of eaſt longitude. It is bounded on 
; uf at and ſouth by the ſea, which bears its own name; on 
rtheiſf velt, by the leag of Ochotſk and Penſchinſk; and on the 
re , by the country of the Koriacs, and is divided into 


ilticts; Bolſcheretchkoi, Taguilſkoi, Verchnei, or Upper 
alchatkoi Oftrog, and Niſhnei, or Lower Kamtſcatkoi 
og. The inhabitants, owing to the ravages of the ſmall- 
and uſe of ſpirituous liquors, ſcarcely, at preſent, amount 
nyang$6290 louls, over whom the ares of Ruſſia appoints a 
hat Nor, and keeps about 300 ſoldiers. Dogs are in this 
inen principally employed to draw carriages. Foxes, 
to ies, bears, ermines, fables, ſea-qtters, and other ani- 
„are found here, whoſe valuable ſkins, form an ex- 
me article of commerce among the caſtern nations, 
Jen Kamtſchatka and Japan lie the Kuriles, a chain 
lands extended from 45 to 51* north latitude, be- 
I 2 
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in the diſtri of Solikamſky, is a race of people, called 
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ing 22 in number, beſides ſome very ſmall ones; Shoomſl, 


Paramouſic, and Ooſheſheer are the moſt remarkable of th 


tributary to Ruſſia; Ooroop and Nadecgſdha are (till indepe 


dent. Between Kamtſchatka and America is the north 
Archipelago, conſiſtin 8 of a great number of iſlands, which 


late years have been diſcovered; and many of them ſubdued} 
the Ruſſians. They are divided into four groups or cluſten 


two are called Aleutian Ifles, the firſt group of which 
Saſignan, and contains five iſlands, the principal of whi 
are Behring's and Copper.ifland; the ſecond is Khao, 


comprizes eight iſlands, the chief of which are Immah a 
Kiſga; the third, named Negho, or Andreanofflkie Oftro 


comprehends 16 iſlands, the largeſt of which are Amat 
nak and Ulak; and the fourth denominated Kavalang, Ly 
Oltrova, or Fox Iſlands, from the number of foxes fou 


on them, conſiſt of 16 alſo, the principal of which a 
Amuchta, Tichigama, and Tſchegula. On one of the Saf 


nan Iſles are found great quantities of copper, thrown up 
the coaſts by the ſea. Moſt of the iſlands abound with; 


luable furs; many of them are mountainous ; and fere 


contain volcanoes and hot ſprings. The natives are of a ſh 
ſtature, but (tout, and well-made; very revengeful, and pro 
to ſuicide. The inhabitants of the Northern Archipela 
poſſeſs the molt perfect equality, as they have neither chic 
ſuperiors, laws, or puniſhments. The Fox iſlands are po] 
lous and not ſubje& to any power; whereas molt of 
others pay a yearly tribute of furs to the Ruſſians. 
Chineſe Tartary, is 1, 200 miles long, and is that 
ſeparated from China, by a great wall, which the Tar 
upwards of a century ago, climbed over, and made th 


ſelves maſters of the whole empire of China, and fince ha 


united theſe two countries together, under one emperor, \ 
is of the Taftarian race. It is divided into Eaſtern 
Weſtern Tartary ; the former, which extends N. and 
from 41 to 55 of latitude, and E. and W. from the 13 
of longitude to the eaſtern ſea, is bounded on the north 
Siberia, on the ſouth by the Gulf of Leaotong and Cor 
on the eaſt by the Eaſtern Sea, and on the welt by the coun 
of the Moguls; and conſiſts of three er viz. Cl 
nyang, Kirin, and Tcitcicar, the capital of which is ca 
Chenyang, or Mougden. The diviſion of Kirin, 5 
principal part where ginſeng grows; and in that of Teitci 
is a modern city of the ſame name, built by the Emperor 
China, to ſecure his frontiers againſt the Ruſhans: ano! 
called Maimatſchin, was erected oppoſite the Ruſhan tov 
Kiachta, for the purpoſe of trade. 
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The inhabitants of Eaſtern Tartary, though cgmpoſed of 
ous tribes, are diſtinguiſhed by the name of tchews : 
nd are governed by Chineſe officers, «Legg the emper- 
nr. The principal rivers are the Songari, the Ouſouri, and 
he Saghalien, Beſides the valuable article of ginſevg, the 
kins of ſables, and pearls, make a part of their traffic. The 
Mantchews have neither temples nor idols; * adore only 
be Emperor of Heaven, to whom they offer ſacriſices; but 
ace they have entered China, ſome few worſhip the god Fo, 
pd the other idols of that empire. Weſtern Tartary is 
vunded on the north by Siberia; on the eaſt, by Eaſtern 
ineſe Tartary; on the ſouth, by the great Wall and Lea- 
long; and on the weſt, by Independant Tartary. It conſiſts 
ff numerous tribes, which retain in general their ancient name 
Moguls or Monguls; but are divided into different nations, 
he principal of which are the Moguls, properly ſo called, who 
thabit a country more than 900 miles from E. to W. and 
co from N. to S.: the Kalkas, lying to the north of the 
Moguls, whoſe country extends goo miles from E. to W. in 
dich was formerly the city of Karakun, the ſeat of the em- 
pre of Zingis, and his ſucceſſors; and the principal rivers of 
Fhich are, the Kerlon, Toula, Touy, which, after a long 
purſe, ſuddenly ſinks into the earth, and never appears again 
delingue and Kalkapira, which gives name to the people. 
The deſert of Cobi, which is about zoo miles acroſs every 
*, occupies almoſt all the ſouth part of the country of the 
Nalkas. At Iben-pira, reſides a grand Lama, called Hou- 
: ductou, who is worſhipped as a living God; but inferior to 
"WM: Grand Lama of Thibet. The Ortous, lying to the north 
neee great Wall, and weſt of the Moguls, inhabit a territory 
Wf 300 miles from E. to W. and 200 from N. to S. and are 
more poliſhed than the other tribes; and the Tartars of Ko- 
onor, who occupy an extenſive -country to the weſt of the 
Chineſe province of Chen-ſi, from which they are ſeparated 
dy high mountains. The laſt mentioned Tartars derive their 
Car chief riches from the gold which is found mixed with the 
nd of their rivers, particularly of the Altang-kol or Golden 
„ 0 Rirer; and from a kind of napped woollen (tuff, which they 
* -Wnanufatture of different colours. To the foregoing may be 
added, the Zleuther, known in Europe by the name of Cal- 
mucs, who were ſubdued by the Chineſe in 1759, and conſiſt 
of three branches, the moſt weſterly of which occupy the 
country between the Caſpian Sea, Moſcovy, Sarmacand, and 
Caſhghar, extending towards the caſt, as far as a vaſt chain of 
mountains, ſuppoſed to be a continuation of Caucaſus; the 
ſecond diyifion inhabit towards the eaſt from this chain of 
3-2 mountains 
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mountains, to another chain, the moſt.conſiderable of wiilxcellent 


arc called Altai, where many large rivers have their ſoue t wher 
particularly the Oby and Irtiſh, and the Ili, which flows M nncipal t 
the lake Palkaſi; the third branch dwell to the welt of Cy anerlane 
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and are the Tartars of Kokonor, before mentioned. Beſd 
the foregoing, other conſiderable territories in theſe parts 
tributary to China; among which are, Little Bokhara, t 
cities of Caſnghar and Verguen, the Sifans, the Lolos, the Mi 
otſé, and the country of Hami; the laſt, which lies abo 
zoo miles N. E. from the province of Petcheli, in Ch 


delightful countries in the world; it abounds in grain 
fruits; and among the latter, their melons are in ſuch hig 
eſtcem as to be carried to Peking, for the emperor's fil 
Ihe Mogul Tartars have neither towns, villages, nor houk 
but forming themſelves into wandering hords, dwell und 
tents, and are governed by different Khans, independant « 
each other, but ſubje& to the emperor of China. They li 
chiefly on milk, s a without diſtinction, that of the coz 
mare, ewe, goat, or camel; and entirely neglecting agricultur 
are wholly engaged in attending their flocks and herds; 
acquainted with the uſe of money, they trade only by bart 
_ though naturally indolent and dirty, are brave, open, at 
ncere. | 
Thibet including Tancut reckoned near 2,000 miles fro 
E. to W. and about the ſame extent from N. to 8. is tube 
tary to China, which tribute is generally paid in gol 
copper ſtatues of the god Fo; perfumes, amber, coral, pre 
ous ftones, woollen ſtuffs, ſword blades, and a certain numbe 
of pitchers, filled with water from the Ganges. There u 
no fortified towns or places of defence in this kingdom, at 
the cities in general are very ſmall; even Laſſa itſelf whe 
the Dalai Lama keeps his court, is rather a celebrated ten 
pe than a city. The women of Thibet are allowed to hu 
everal huſbands. ad 
Independant Tartary comprehends all that part of it whic 
belongs neither to Ruſſia, China, Turkey, or Perla; 2 
contains part of Circaſſia and Uſbec Tartary, with ſome hole 
of the Moguls, Calmucs, and others, who ſometimes, if it ſu 
their convenience, pay a nominal obedience to that pov® 
on the borders of whoſe territories they happen to arte,! 
the courſe of their rambles. In the country of the Leigu 


a republic ſituated among high mountains, whoſe inhabutan 

are deſcendants of the Greeks and Genoeſe who w__ 

worked valuable mines in the neighbourhood; they are * 
* 


excellen 
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I cellent arti zans, and their territory is regarded as a neutral 
bot where bordering princes depoſit their wealth. The 
rincipal towns are Samarcand the birth-place of the great 
"BW anerlane, 2,800 miles E. from London; Bokhara, the capi- 
| of Uſbec Tartary, ſituated in 39“ N. latitude, 13 miles 
om Samarcand and Tarku the capital of Leſguiſtan. 
The principal mountains are, Caucaſus in Circaſſia, Stolp in 
he north, and Ouralian in Tobolſk. On or about Mount 
wcaſus, are ſeven diſtinct nations, each ſpeaking a feparatc 
wuage. The rivers of moſt note are, the Wolga, which 
ſues 2 a ſmall lake of the ſame name, near the borders of 
ithuania, and, after running 3,000 miles through the Ruſhan 
minions, falls into the Caſpian Sea, below Aſtrachan; the 
Dby, which divides Europe from Aſia, riſes in the lake Kila, 
us 1,500 miles, and falls into the Northern Sea; the 
Weniſſey, which runs from the lake Selinga, near 2,400 
ant piles into the Icy Sea; the Amour, whoſe courſe is about 
500 miles, falls into the Sea of Kamtſchatka; the Tobol, 
iſh, Sanpoo, or Burrampooter, Ganges, Gogra, Lena, An- 
ara, Aldan, and Argun, which laſt is the boundary between 
e Ruſſians and Chineſe. At the mouth of the Wolga, are 
ught prodigious large ſturgeons, ſome of which are ed 
o contain roes ſo large as to weigh 300 Ib. The principal 
s are that of Baikal in Raden Tartary, and Koulonpor, 
d the country of the Kalkas. 
The Caſpian Sea is about 450 miles from north to ſouth, 
nd 200 in breadth, from eaſt to welt. * Several large rivers 
all into it, yet, according to ſome, it never overflows, though 
umbel R has no apparent communication with any other ſea. About 
00 miles eaſt of the Caſpian, lies the Jake or Sea of Aral, 


reu 
, bich has but lately been diſcovered, notwithſtanding it is 
when dout 300 miles long, and in ſome places about 150 broad. 


Pale, or Jangſo, is a large lake of Thibet, in an iſland of 
mach reſides the Lamiſſa Turcepamo, a woman, who is re- 
arded as a deity, like the Great Lama. In the lake Baikal 
5 the iſland of Olchon, famous -for ſome ſuperſtitious rites of 
de Tartar princes, formerly celebrated there on the ſuramit 
ff 2 high mountain. — Siberia contains mines of gold, ſilver, 
opper, iron, lead, jaſper, lapis lazuli, and loadſtones. On 
e banks of the Oby, Wolga, and moſt of the great rivers of 
dideria, are often diſcovered large pieces of ivory, imagined 
che learned to be the tuſks o elephants, but called 0 the 
dates Mammut's Horn, and ſuppoſed to have belonged to a 
erreſtrial animal, of which they tell many ridiculous ſtories, 
he traffic of the Tartarian conſiſts in cattle, ſkins, beavers, 
hubarb, ginſeng, muſk, and fiſh. The Aſtrachans trade 
I 4 conſiderably 


; 
l 
| 
| 
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conſiderably with the Perſians, to whom they ſell lea, 


what in England is called red morocco leather, though manu. 


factured at Kazane; linens, woollens, and ſome Euro 
oods. But the greateſt part of the Tartars lead a wander 
ing life, attentive only to feeding their flocks and herd 
The animals of this country are camels, dromedaries, bear 
wolves, a hardy breed of horſes which the Turks eſtes 
almoſt equal to thoſe of Arabia, and other animals, valuab 
for their furs, common to the northern parts of Europe. I 
Thibet is the grunting ox, a beautiful animal the hair of whoſ 
tail forms an article of commerce to India, where it is uſed 
for flyflaps ; to China where it is dyed ſcarlet to ornamer 
mens caps; and to 'Turkey, where it decorates their ſtandards 
Near Aſtrachan is a bird called Baba, of a grey colour, wit 
a large bag under its bill, with which it catches ſmall ſiſh f 
the ſhallows; and by ſome travellers is ſuppoſed to be the 
Pelicm. It is remarkable that bees do not exiſt in ary 
part of the immenſe region called Siberia, nor large fruit trees 
row therein, and that all the rivers which flow into the 
— Ocean, though uncommonly abundant in fiſh, yet ar 
entirely free from crabs. | 
The Tartars eat every kind of fleſh but hog's fleſh; yet 
they chiefly delight in that of horſes, which they prefer when 
a little tainted; in many parts they intoxicate themſelves by 
a decoction made of muſhrooms. They are ſtrong limbed, 
have broad faces, flat noſes, ſparkling black eyes, are inured 
to fatigue, and almoſt conſtantly on horſeback. They de 
fabres, bows and arrows; and he that is expert in theuſe o 
theſe weapons, is looked upon as a complete warrior. The 
Circaſſian and Georgian women are very fair, and reckoned 
great beauties; on which account, — of them are ſold, 
when young, to merchants, for the Perſian and Turkiſh fe- 
raglios. Many of the boys are ſold into Egypt, where, under 
the name of Mamlouks, they become the ſoldiers and govem. 
ing powers of that country. Theſe people firſt practiſed 
inoculation, in order to preſerve the beauty of their children, 
in which they far exceed all the ſurrounding nations; though, 
in the time of Seſoſtris, the Egyptians, who are nearly black, 
lanted a colony at a, the ancientmetropolis of this country: 
he Circaſhans, Cabardian, and other Thr in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Caucaſus, are educated in the practice 0 
plundering and thieving, which is conſidered as honourable, 
provided it is not diſcovered; but the term Thief, is a word 
of the greateſt reproach among them, becauſe it implies de- 
tection, 
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aher The regions inhabited by the Circaſſians are thoſe wherein, 
mam rcording to the ancients, the Amazons dwelt; a fiction that 
obably originated from cuſtoms and terms ſtill in uſe among 
hem; for the moon, formerly the favourite deity in thoſe 
arts, is called Maza, and Sana ſignifies Mother; from 
whence the name may have taken its riſe; and further, as it 18 
regarded by them as infamous for the huſband to converſe 
wblickly with his wife; and the education of all male children 
entruſted to ſtrangers; theſe circumſtances might give riſe 
to the ſtorythat the Amazons killed all the boys; and the am- 
patation of one of their breaſts, might allegorically ſignify, . 
that the females only were nouriſhed by their mothers. 

The religion of different tribes partakes of that of the na- 
tion on which they border; but a great part of this people are 
dolaters, or profeſs what is called Schamaniſm ; in Thibet and 
the vations bordering thereon, they worſhip the Dalai Lama, 
z man who reſides in a pagoda, or temple, on Mount Putala 
on the banks of the Burrampooter near Laffa; he never ſpeaks 
or moves in public, otherwiſe than by ſometimes lifting up 
his hand in token of favour to ſome particular worſhipper. 
He is believed to be omnipotent and immortal; for, accord- 
petri ing to the opinion of his worſhippers, when the Dalai Lama 
when dies, his ſoul only quits a crazy habitation, and goes in queſt 
's by WM of a better; and is diſcovered in the body of the ſon of ſome 
bed Lama or prieſt. In 1974, the Grand Lama was an infant, 
urea diſcovered by the Tayſhoo Lama, who, in authority and 
y uſe ſanctity is next to him; and, during his minority, acts as re- 
le off gent. In the courſe of "that year, the Engliſh Eaſt-India 
The Company made a treaty with the Lama, which they did the 
red more ealily, as Captain Jones had, a little before, ſtormed 
(old, I the fort of Dellamcotta, which commanded the principal paſs 
b fe through the Bootan mountains into Thibet. 

This extenfive region produced thofe numerous nations 
Who over-ran the Roman empire, and contains many ruins 
nd monuments of its ancient grandeur and remains of the 
formerly celebrated cities Madſcar, Boulymer, Sibir, Ton- 
ug, toura and Saratſchik, and in Siberia are often found burial 
paces on which are numerous gold ornaments of exquiſite 
vorkmanſhip. Uſbec Tartary, in the times of Zingis and 

zmerlane, was the ſeat of empire, arts, and arms, and very 
ro well inhabited, though now depopulated, owing, in a great 
We, weafure to the havock made by thofe two conquerors, who - 
den aughtered 3 and 400,000 people in a few days. All 
the Khans of the Tartars, the Great Mogul, and the Emperor 
The of China, are deſcended from Tamerlanc. This country is 

7 preſent goyerned by a number of petty princes, ar 9 
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TURK titaurus, 
- ES IN ASIA: Lebanon 
UATED between 27 and 46 eaſt longi 3 
and 45* north — is 3 r agrery em 
and Circaſſia, on the north; by Perſia, on the eaſt ; by Arab . ooh 
and the Levant Sea, on the ſouth; and by the Archipeh _ 
the Straits of the Dardanelles, and Sea of Marmora - 0 . 
os. being 1,000 mules long, and 800 broad; and which wit ar w_ 
gypt, and ſome ſmaller territories in Africa, are eſtimated x Teri, 
667,000 ſquare miles, inhabited by 40,000,000 of peo þ bel 
The provinces into which Turkey in Aſia is divided 2 th - * 
2 are Eyraco Arabic, containing the cities of Baſlora and ave 
agdat, 2, 160 miles E. of London; Diaibec, containing — 
Diarbec, Orfa and Mouſul, and where formerly ſtood Ni. Dead 8 
_ and Babylon; Curdiſtan, containing Curdiſtan and Bet — | 
*. Turcomania, containing Erzerum, 1, 860 miles E. of WM wall _ 
ondon, and Van; Syria with Paleſtine, containing Aleppo * 
_ 57 = _ i pr rei towns in the Turkith —— N o ide 
7 miles E. of London; inhabited by 230, | 8 
and where the Turks ſhow, what they "= Sr" "oy Babe 1 
the prophet Zechariah; and which was once famous for is doch 
Carrier pigeons, which ſerved as carriers from places at a -" 1 7 
conſiderable diſtance, particularly from Bagdad. European neck , 
A live here in great ſplendor. This province like- "Turk 
contains Antioch, Sham or Damaſcus, 'Tripoli, Scande- W m 4 
_ Jeruſalem, 1,920 miles S. E. of London, Acre, Jaſia nh 
_ * ; Said, a place ſtill of ſome trade; but Sur is almoft — 
y deſerted; the whole population of Syria is eſtimated at I deliciou 
2,300,000 ſouls, To the weſtward is Natolia, ſubdivided Wl rior to 
* Natolia Proper, containing Burſa, a large and fine town, W Thi 
ous for good workmen in tapeſtry; Nici; Iſmir or Smyrna, ¶ be — 
1, H miles 8. E. of London, a large and rich ſea- port, and the I peds, } 
rendez vous of merchants from almoſt all parts of the world; N of thei 
and Ajaſaloue, where ſtood the famous temple of Diana, reck- — 
oned one of the wonders of the world, and which was burnt har a 
on the night that Alexander the Great was born; Amalia, bow 6 
2 Amaſia, Trapeſond, and Sinope; Aladulia, con- W tow m 
2 Ajazzo and Marat; and Caramania, which contains W Turke: 
ata 8 Teraſſo. On the coaſt of the Archipelago, about I ſwiftne 
| 2 1 miles N. of Smyrna, ſtood the famous city of Trog, ound th 
elebrated by the ancient poets and hiſtorians. The ſitua- W manuf: 
mücle: 
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ile of Tenedos, and the name of a brook, which the poets 


mapnified into a great river. 

The principal mountains are Olympus, Ida, Taurus, An- 
titaurus, Caucaſus, Ararat, Lebanon, and Hermon. In 
Lebanon, and other mountains of Syria, live the Anſarians, 
who are idolaters; the Maronites, who are Chriſtians, and 
the Druzes and Motoualis, who are Mahometan ſectaries; 
all who, in ſome degree, are independant nations; and 
beſides whom, there are wandering tribes of Turgomans, 
Curds, and Bedouins in the plains. The chief rivers are, 
the Forat, which riſes in Turcomania, and running 1,500 
miles S. E. empties itſelf into the Perſian Gulf; and the 
Tigris, which runs E. of the Forat, and falls into it a 
little below Bagdad. The other rivers are the Orontes, Me- 
ander, Sarabat, Kara, and Jordan. "The valley through 
which the Jordan flows is a country of volcanos; the bitu- 
menous and ſulphureous ſources of the lake Aſphaltites, or 
Dead Sea, the lava and pumice ſtones thrown upon its 
banks, and the hot bath of Tabaria, demonſtrate that this 
nlley has been the ſeat of a ſubterraneous fire, which is not 
jet quite extinguiſhed, as clouds of ſmoke are often obſerved: 
to iſlue from the lake, and new crevices formed upon its 
banks, In the government of Tripoli, is the river Ibrahim, 
anciently the Adonis. The lakes of Syria are thoſe of An- 
noch, — Damaſcus, Houla, Tabaria, and Aſphal- 
tites; the laſt of which is much ſalter than the ſea, and 
deither contains animal nor vegetable life. 

Turkey produces ſilk, corn, wine, oil, honey, coffee, 
myrrh, 42 variety of aromatic plants and drugs, 
olives, citrons, lemons, oranges, figs, dates, &c. in the greateſt 
erection, and with very little culture. Here are plenty of 
delicious fiſh; and its medicinal ſprings and baths are infe- 
nor to none. | 

This country contains nearly the ſame animals that are :0 
be found in thoſe lying under fimilar parallels. Of all quadru- 
peds, however, —_— are in the greateſt 8 on account 
* their ſtrength. and agility; but particularly for their mo. 
deration in eating and drinking, in which they excel all 
other animals. Eamlers, are ſo called from their having 
been origi made of camels hair and ſilk, though they are 
tow made of wool and filk. The moſt fingular bird in 
Turkey is the oſtrich, alike remarkable for its tallnefs, its 
Iwiftneſs ,and its ſtupidity, —The Turks have v little trade; 
and that is chiefly carried on by Chriſtians and Jews. They 
manufacture cottons, carpets, leather, and ſoap ; their other 

of traffic are generally exvorted raw and unmanu- 
& I 6 factured. 
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factured. This empire produces all the metals that are 90 
be found in the richeſt kingdoms of Europe; but the number 
of people is by no means in proportion to its extent or ferti 
lity, owing partly to the oppreſſive nature of the Turkiſh go- 
vernment, partly to the practice of polygamy, and party, fie former 
and perhaps chiefly, to the terrible havock committed by the 
plague, which, commonly breaks out in Turkey once eyery 
four or five years. 

The Turks are a grave, ſedate, intereſted, indolent, ſuper. 
ſtitious people, governed by their paſſions: they fit croſs· legged 
and eat their victuals with ſpoons. They wear turbans and 
veſts ; the women never appear abroad without a veil; wine is 
forbidden by their law ; but the men ſmoke and intoxicate them- 


ſalem, and Antioch ; the Neſtorians and Armenians have 
alfo their patriarchs, all tolerated for the profit they produce, 
ag heavy | 2a are impoſed on all; and every great town 


can pay for the privilege, has its archbilhop, or biſhop. 


ſelves with opium. The men are allowed to marry four Whoſe depo 
wires, and to keep as many concubines as they can maintain, ſes, the 
The Afiatic ſubjects of the Turkiſh hold their poſſeſſions Mie often 
by military tenure, and excepting that, ſeem almoſt to think MWorernors 
themſelves independant ; and alſo, notwithſtanding the deſpo- ¶ x able to 
tiſm of the Turkiſh government, and the precarious nature Mp keep th 
of property in this country, yet the rights of individuals may WI The pr 
be rendered fixed and permanent by being annexed to the Wapnificer 
moſques, which may be done at a ſmall expence. In this Wrecks, : 
manner Jews and Ghriſtians, as well as Mahometans, may Walbec an 
fecure the enjoyment of their lands to the lateſt poſterity; and Nan, bet 
fo facred has this law ever been held, that there has never Wount L. 
been an inſtance of the ſovereign's endeavouring to tte. N imall 
paſs or infringe it.— The ſovereign of Turkey is called the ms 
Grand Signor; and he is ſtyled by his ſubjects, The Shadow Ichly or: 
of God; a God upon Earth; Brother to the Sun and Moon; Nuperors 
2 Diſpoſer of all earthly Crowns,” &c. The religion is Maho- W The ru 
metaniſm. The high-prieſt is called the Mufti ; the prime mi- WP the wii 
niſter and generaliſſimo of the armies is called the Grand Woo mile: 
Vizier; and the governors of provinces are ſtiled Bafhaws, Rafe of! 
the enſign. of whoſe dignity are tails of a Tartarian animal, We acceſ 
called the Grunting Ox, but generally ſtiled horſe-tails; {Wnthian « 
and, as there are no hereditary nobility in this empire, none WW which 
of the great men are honoured any longer than while they Nuns are 
continue in office. Any perſon may be a prieſt that chuſes to no; 
w take the habit, and perform the functions of one; and he uiding 
may lay down the office Whenever he pleaſes. There is no. es a 
ſuch thing as ordination among them. The Chriſtians ot rue Lo 
the Greek Church have 4 patriarchates, Conſtantinople, Jeru- The 11 
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e ol The land forces of the Turks, including militia, amount 
uber p about 500,000 men, beſides auxiliary troops furniſhed by 


erti princes, in time of war. But their chief dependance 
90. pon their Spahis and Janizaries, or horſe.and foot guards; 
ry, Ne former amounting to 12,000, the latter to about 25,000, 
che Mefdes 100,000 other ſoldiers, regiſtered as Janizaries in 


ious provinces. Their navy conſiſts of 76 veſſels of war; 
nd the enrolled ſailors 50,000. 
per- It is difficult to aſcertain the revenues of the Turkiſh em- 


ved Ire. According to the beſt accounts, they amount to 
d ooo, ol. but bring into the treaſury no more than 
ne is M,000,0001. : to which a large addition is annually made by 
em · eins of preſents from the great men, and confiſcations of 


ſe depoſed, or put to death; for in either of the latter 
ſes, the ſovereign is heir to all; on which account rich men 
ons We often ſtrangled on various pretences; and the different 
hink rernors of provinces oppreſs the people, that they may be 
po- e able to ſend rich preſents to their maſter, in order both 
ture p keep their places, and preſerve their lives. 
may Wl The principal curioſities of Turkey conſiſt in the ruins of 
zpnificent buildings, and cities erected by the Romans, 
reeks, and Saracens, the chief of which are the cities of 
balbec and Palmyra; the firſt of which, ſituated on a rikng 
hin, between Tripoli in Syria, and Damas, at the foot of 
ount Libanus, is the ancient Heliopolis of Cœlo-Syria. 
rel. WW ſmall temple is ſtill ſtanding, with a pedeſtal of eight 
the {Wlumns in front, and fifteen in flank, and every where 
tow Wchly ornamented with figures of the gods, heroes, and 
on; Wrnperors of the ancients. 
ho- The ruins of Palmyra, or Tadmor in the Deſert, ſituated 
mi- WP the wiids of Arabia Petra, about 33* N. latitude, and 
and No miles ſouth-eaſt of Aleppo, are more auguſt than even 
WS, hoſe of Balbec. The temple of the Sun lies in ruins; but 
mal, Ne acceſs to it is through a vaſt number of beautiful Co- 
als; Wnthian columns of white marble, the grandeur and beauty 
one t which are beyond verbal deſcription. Theſe ſtriking 
hey ens are contraſted by the miſerable huts of the wild Arabs, 
ules Wo now dwell among them. The Aſiatics aſeribe the 
he uiding of theſe cities to Solomon. Zenobia was the laſt 
no hs of Palmyra, and her ſecretary was the celebrated 
s of rue Longinus, 
erv- WW The Turks, or Othmans as they are fond of being called, 
ave Pete originally a Tartar nation, and, from a very imall be- 
ces aning, extended their conqueſts, under warlike leaders, 
nat Won the ſhores of the Caſpian, over the greateſt part of the 
cen and Greek empires. The victorious Othman, at 
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the cloſe of the 1 3th century, took the title of Em 1 
1453, Mahomet II. took Conſtantinople, where Ke] Ca E. 
empire has been ever ſince eſtabliſhed. | . 
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ITUATED between 35 and 60 eaſt longitud 
and 129 and 30% north latitude, is bounded by Turke 
on the north; by the Gulfs of Perfia and Ormus, ne | by ü 
Indian Ocean, ſouth ; and the Red Sea, weſt; being 1,4c 
miles long, and 1,200 broad; and containing 700,000 {qu 
miles. This country is divided into three parts, viz. Arabi 
Petrza, -or the Rocky, to the N. W. the chief town of whic 
is Suez: Arabia Deſerta, or the Deſert, in the middl 
which is ſubdivided into Haggiaz, or Mecca, and Teham 
the chief towns are Mecca, where Mahomet was born, 2,6 
miles 8. E. of London. This city is ſupported by the ref 
of many thouſand pilgrims, who go annually to pay eat abun 
devotions at the moſque, which is a very large and magnif 
cent building, hath an hundred gates, with a window 0 
each, and its dome is covered with gold; Siden, the pon 
Mecca ; Jiddah, a port and place of great trade on the Red 


Sea; Medina, famous for being the burial place of Mahome:Wge mou: 


and where there is a ſtately moſque, ſupported by 4co pilla hole car 
and adorned with 300 ſilver lamps, continually burning; m, whe 
Dhafar : Arabia Felix, or the Her, to the 8. E. which "i ſand, 

ſubdivided into Mocho, Hadramut, Cafſeen, Segur, OmayWlged to 
or Muſcat, Jamama, and Bahara. The principal towns ag night b 
of the ſame names, except Elcalf, the capital of Baba of ( 
Mocho, the capital of the diſtrict of that name, ſometimeWikenard, 
called the kingdom of Sanaa, near the (trait of BabelmandsWtſce, dat 


is a town of great trade, eſpecially in coffee. 

The principal mountains are, Sinai and Horeb, in - 
Petræa; and Gabel el Ared in Arabia Felix. Sinai 1s 
large mountain with two ſummits, at the foot of which is 
convent of Chriſtian monks, dedicated to St. Cathani 
whoſe body was firſt brought to a high mountain now cava 
by hex name, that overtops Sinai. In the deſerts of Sinai! 
a luſus nature on a large ſtone, like the print of a 
foot, which the Mahometans ſay was 2 by Mahomet 
camel. The Arabs ſhow the rocks that Moſes ſtruck, an 
from whence water flowed ; one of theſe, called Meribal 
is of a red granite, about 15 feet long, 10 broad, 2 ro“: 
bigh, in which there is an aperture relembling the me xh OW ther fr 
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r. 1 carved lion; and, according to the opinion of the beſt 
ſeat edges, was cauſed TP courſe of water: the other, called 
e Stone of T'wo ſtrokes, is not unlike Meribah; in it 
ere are two fiſſures, from which the water ſeems to have 
lowed. This ſtone lies at ſome diſtance from a mountain, 
ear the bed of a river, filled now only by the winter tor- 
zats, Beyond the defart of Sinai is a mountain with viſible 
parks of extinguiſþed ſubterranean fire; and farther on, in a 
ey fix miles broad, running nearly north and ſouth, all 
e rocks which encloſe it on the weſt fide are covered with 
Anon characters, every-where interſperſed with figures of 
jen and beaſts ; and on many parts of mount Sinai, and like- 
iſe on Meribah, and various other rocks in theſe deſarts, 
e ſhort inſcriptions which are ſtained not graven. 
The air of the north part of Arabia is very hot during the 
mmer, the heavens 3: ſeldom or ever overcaſt with 
dds, yet in the night it is frequently as intenſely cold; but 
the N parts it is much mote temperate, being quali- 
ed by refreſhing dews, which fall almoſt every night in 
eat abundance. The country, however, in general, is Fubject 
þ hot poiſonous winds, called here Samiel, like thoſe on the 
polite ſhores of Perſia, which often prove fatal, eſpecially to 
rogers. The ſoil, in ſome parts, is little more than im- 
enſe ſands, which, when agitated by the winds, roll in 
age mountains, like the waves of the ſea; and under theſe, 
hole caravans have ſometimes been buried. In theſe de- 
nts, where nothing is preſented to view but endleſs tracts 
land, the caravans and armies having no roads, are 
bliged to direct their march by the compaſs in the day, and 
night by the ſtars. The productions of Arabia Felix are 
am of Gilead, manna, myrrh, caſſia, aloes, frankincenſe, 
jikenard, cinnamon, pepper, cardamum, honey, wax, 
fee, dates, pomegranates, figs, and many other valuable 
ns, drugs, and fruits. 
moſt uſeful animals are camels, dromedaries, and an 
s cceeding fine breed of. horſes, from which the belt horſes 
h 1s ch in Turkey and Perſia are deſcended ; and moſt of che 
| 2 nations, particularly the Engliſh, have improved 
err breed by means of the Arabians. 
The Arat; are a thin tawny people, grave and ſober, of a 
= x, fray nimble, good horſemen, and excellent markſ- 
. are naturally lazy and indolent, except in war, 
Id then 
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ir motions are equally rapid and irreſiſtible. 

dey are ſo much given to robbery, that few travellers can 
thro the country without being plundered. They carry 
heir freebooting ſchemes in large parties, under the com- 
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_ nominally ſubje& to the Grand Signor, who pays ſome . 
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mand of a captain; and ſo late as the year 1758, a body | 
50,000 Arabians attacked a caravan of merchants and yil 


Derbet 


elongin 
grims from Mecca, killed about 60, ooo perſons, and pla, A + 
dered it of every thing valuable, though eſcorted by a Turkif rong for 
army. They are divided into tribes or clans, like the ali length 
cient Jews, the Scotch Highlanders, and Tartars. ThoWhants go 
who live in towns follow trades; and aſtronomy and phyß r that tin 
are the favourite ſtudies of the better ſort. amond i 
The Arabians, were formerly celebrated for their learns beſie 
ing, and ſkill in the ſciences, but now are almoſt unirerſili er they 
ignorant; they in general profeis Mahometaniſm; but ſome Moliſhed i 
the wandering tribes are ſtill Pagans. Part of Arabia Wane ſpot 
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the tribes for protecting the caravans. Other parts are g 
verned by their own 2 princes, ſtyled Xerifs, and Iman 
The natives are deſcended from Iſmael, the fon of Ab 
ham, and have always preſerved their independency; a 
under Mahomet, and the Caliphs his ſucceſſors, overn 
the greateſt part of Aſia, part of Africa and Europe, till th 
conqueſts of the Turks confined them within their anciet 
boundaries. Such of them as founded empires and king 
doms in Aſia and Egypt were ſtyled Saracens ; and the 
who ſettled in Mauritania and Europe were called Moors, 
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ITU AT ED between 44 and 70“ eaſt longitude, erte; 
25 and 44“ north latitude, is bounded on the nom ererale n 

by the Caſpian, or Sea of Baku, and part of Great TzWorder 01 
tary; on the eaſt, by India; on the ſouth, by the Gulphs Wroducin 
Perſia and Ormus, and the Indian Ocean; and on the Taurus, 
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by Turkey in Aſia and Arabia; being about 1, zoo miles 
length, and 1,100 in breadth; and is divided into 14 pt 
vinces, viz. Choraſan, Sablueſtan, and Sigiſtan, on 9 
borders of India: Makeran, Kerman, and Farſiſtan, « 
the ſouth: Chuſiſtan, and Irac-Agem, on the frontiers 
Turkey: Adirbeitzen, Gangea, Daghiſtan, Ghilan, Shirra 
and Mazanderan, between Turkey and the Caſpian 88 
The principal towns are, 1. Iſpahan, the capital of the lig 
dom, formerly containing 650, Oo inhabitants, and rech 
ed by ſome the fineſt city in the eaſt; 2,460 miles 
of London. 2 Schirauz, the capital of Farſiſtan, {mot 
for its excellent wines. About 30 mites N. E. of this pla The 
are the ruins of the famous palace called Perſepolis. 3. Gu of 
broon, a conſiderable ſea-port, where the Engliſh and Dutqgpmels to 
have ſactories, and near which are ſome medicioal bat o diſſin 
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Derbent, on the Taſpian. Ormus, the largeſt iſland 
longing to Perſia, ſituated in a gulph of the ſame name, 
1, in 1508, taken by the Porugueſe, who built in it a very 
ong fort, and added ſo many improvements, that it was 
length conſidered as a terreſtrial paradiſe. Their mer- 
hants got immenſe riches ; and it was a common ſaying 
t that time, that if the world were a ring, Qrmus muſt be the 
mond in it. In the year 1622, the Engliſh and Per- 
ns beſieged the city of Ormus by land and water, and, 
erfallWMWfcr they had made themſelves maſters thereof, entirely de- 
me liſhed it: ſince which time, there have been built upon the 
e ſpot above 4,000 houſes by the Perfians, who carry on 
great trade in jewels, pearls, and ſpices. There is alſo 
nother iſland belonging to Perſia, called Baharen, fituated 
the Gulf of Balſora: it is but thinly peopled, for want of 
reſh water, there being but one ſpring in the whole iſland. 
ere is a great pearl fiſhery, 
The principal mountains in Perſia are, Caucaſus, Ararat, 
r mountains of Daghiſtan, and the great range of moun- 
ins called Taurus. — The chief rivers are, the Kur and 
Aras, which riſe in the mountains of Ararat, and, after 
niting their ſtreams, fall into the Caſpian; the Oxus, which 
eparates Perſia from Tartary; the Indus on the eaſt ; and 
he Forat or Euphrates, and Tigris on the weſt. 
The air of this country is rather cold towards mount Cau- 
aus, and Daghiſtan; in the midland parts it is pure and tem- 
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e, erue; but in the ſouthern province it is ſcorching hot for 
noriereral months in the year. In the northern parts, which 
t Ii order on Tartary and the Caſpian Sea, the ground is barren, 
Iphs Producing but little corn, and few fruits; but ſouth of Mount 


Taurus, the country is pleaſant, and produces plenty of corn, 
me, and oil; variety of fruits, as dates, oranges, piſtachio-nuts, 
nates, &c. of a very ſuperior flavour; vaſt quantities of 
xcellent ſilk, ſenna, rhubarb, aſafœtida, ſulphur, ſalt-petre, 
antimony, falt, and quarries of marble, turquoiſe (tones, iron, 
Ipper, and lead. The moſt uſeful animals in Perſm are ca- 
els, a ſpirited breed of horſes, equal to thoſe of Arabia, 
ery large ſtrong horned cattle, and ſheep remarkable for 
e king ponderous tails, and fix or ſeven horns. The Per- 
eck ans are excellent manufacturers in filk, wool, mohair, and 
les fEarpets, leather, filver and gold laces, threads, embroidery, 
fam0nd horſe-furniture; and are equally ſkilful in the art of dying. 
's rl The Perſians are in general handſome 5 much given to the 
, Gompiudy of aſtrology ; many of them making it their chief bu- 
Dutonels to ſearch after future events. They are naturally prone 
| bates dimmulation, flattery, and ſwearing; are very proud, paſ- 
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ſonate, and revengeful; moderate in their eating, but ex 
ceſſive in other luxuries and extravagancies; and are fond 
tobacco, opium, and coffee. With all their vices, they 

in general allowed to be reſerved in their converſation, þ 
very reſpectful to their ſuperiors and ſeniogs; juſt and hone 
in their dealings, extremely civil and hoſpitable to ſtra 
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gers. They are the moſt poliſhed and learned among t a mi 
eaſtern nations: their celebrated poets were numerous, M bite Na 
principal of whom were Hafez, Ferduſi, Sadi, NakbheMumenon 
and Jami; and the Perſian language is in almoſt as much ef&Ginſula; * 
queſt in Aſia, as the French is in Europe. The PerfuMyhite Na 
eu the Mahometan religion; but are of a different ſe ereral ſp 
rom the Turks. The third ſucceſſor of Mahomet ck Na; 
Omar, and the ſixth Aly; and theſe two differed in their exillar, 6» 
plication of the Koran: the Turks hold it with Omar, ereded b 
the Perſians with Aly. In ſome parts of Perſia they worhobles he 
ſhip the ſun and the fire; and the prieſts holding a new bonſument © 
child towards the ſun, or over a fire, is their baptiſm. Them but their 


are alſo ſome ſeas called Souffees and Sabeans, who han 
a few tenets of Chriſtianity as the grounds of their reli 
ons ; the Armenian and Gurgitan hriſtians are pumerou 


in Perſia. 

Perſia is an abſolute monarchy. The king's title is Shu w. Jone 
or the Diſpoſer of Kingdoms: he likewiſe takes the title «earth, p 
Khan, and Sultan. He condeſcends, however, to carry tas unde 
trade by means of Armenians ; who, as the prince's agentiWſans, G 
have the refuſal of all articles of merchandize. By the laviffdancy. 
of Perſia, the blind are incapable of ſucceeding to the throne i They we 
and for this reaſon the reigning prince uſually puts out thiWſupplant: 
eyes of all the males of the royal family, of whom ydelcenda 
thinks he has reaſon to be jealous. The military force death by 
this kingdom, under Nadir Shah, did not exceed 60,000 gest ſuc 
men. Here, as well as in Turkey, there is no ſuch thing 8Waſſaſſinat 
bereditary nobility: every perſon is eſteemed according to thWMpetitors 
office he holds; the moment he is deprived of it, he retum Kerim! 
to his original infignificance. I763; 2 

In the peninſula of Abſcheron, about 3 miles from thefſtared | 
Caſpian Sea, and 20 from the city of Baku, is a diltn0Wihe mo 
two Engliſh miles in extent, impregnated with inflammato!}Wraded T 
qualities. The ground is very rocky, but has a ſhallow c-Wprovine 
vering of earth over it; which being removed, and fire ap The 
plied to the hollow, it catches Fawn Tort and burns wittWprovine, 
out intermiſſion, and almoſt without conſumption, till e**Writries 
tinguiſhed by cold earth. Here are ſeveral old temples ; Wor Gaſy 


one of which a flame riſes from the end of a hollow can*WCahmy 
ſtuck in the ground; which is regarded and adored by thc Dore tl 
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vebres, or Gaurs, as the ſacred flame of the univerſal bre 
he prieſts and devotees boil their victuals in hollow places, 
Fred to their utenſils, without any other fuel; and, inſtead 
candles, {tick reeds into, the ground, which emit a clear 
hite flame, without being en The ſtones, when 
deaped together, and ſet on fire, produce good lime. About 
halt a mile from this place are, wells of very inflammable 
zhite Naphtha; and to which, probably, the 3 phæ- 
omenon is owing. Much ſalt is likewiſe found in this pe- 
inſula; and there is a falt lake, near the ſide of which the 
bite Naphtha, uſed medicinally by the Perſians, flows from 
Whreral ſprings; and about ninè miles from the NN fc, 

black Naphtha is produced. In the city of Iſpahan is a "arge 
pillar, ſixty feet high, conſiſting purely of the ſculls of beaſts, 
rected by Shah-Abbas the Great. aun a ſedition of his 
obles he vowed to r&ar up a column of their heads, as A mo- 
pument of their diſobedience, if they perſiſted in their deſigns; 
ut their ſurrendering upon diſcretion, he ordered each of 
hem to bring the head of ſome beaſt, and lay it at his feet; 
which was accordingly done; and of them he made the 
aforeſaid pillar, in lieu of a column of their heads. 

This country, from its centrical fituation, ſuppoſed by Sir 
W. Jones, to be that region from which many parts of the 
euth, particularly Tartary and India were firſt peopled, 
tas undergone many revolutions; the Aſſyrians, Medes, Per- 
hans, Greeks, and Parthians, by turns, having the aſcen- 
dancy, It was conquered by the Arabs, under the Caliphs: 
— were driven out by Tamerlane, whoſe ſucceſſors were 
uppla 


W4:icendants were called Sophies; the laſt of whom was put to 
death by Nadir Shah, who uſurped his throne, and, after 
great ſucceſſes againſt the Turks, Moguls, and Tartars, was 
aſſaſſinated in the year 1747. Afﬀeer his death, many com- 
petitors for the crown aroſe; the moſt fortunate one, named 
Kerim Khan, triumphed finally over eight rivals in the year 
1763; and ſince his death, in 1779, many other pretenders 
ſtarted up, of whom Akau Mahomet Khan was, in 1793, 
tne moſt ſucceſsful; but in the year 1796, the Ruſſians in- 
raded Perſia, ſeized on Derbent, and overrun the northern 
provinces with very little oppoſition. 
| he eaſtern parts of Perſia, and fome of the north-weſt 
Novices of India, form the kingdom of Candahar, or ter- 
„ones of the Abdalli, containing Candahar, Peiſhore, Ghizm 
5 "I Gaſna, Gaur, Sigiſtan, and Choraſan, in Perſia; Cabut, 
ca BCahmire, and ſome diſtricts on the eaſtern bank of the Indus, 
adore the city of Attock in India, being 650 miles in length, 


nted by a doctor of laws, named Sophi: from him his 
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and inhabited printigatty by Afghans, or Patans, Perſaul India, 
and Tartars. The capital cities are Cabul, and Candahzr Wd zone, 
the other places of moſt note are, Ghizni, and Caſbmie. ch it is 
The territories that compole this ſtate nearly what was for jough ir 
merly called the kingdom of Ghizni, have ſometimes bee eee fr 
independant, at other times ſubje& alternately to the Per idnight. 
fians and Moguls, and were ſeized upon by Abdalla, one Mer, Wi. 
Nadir's general ſoon after his maſter's death. The preſet p ſertiliz 
ſovereign is ſaid to maintain an army of 100,000 men; , ſugar 
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beſides the provinces immediately under his government, h 
many tributaries, as Makeran, in Perſia ; Sindeh, with the 
city of Moultan, in Indoſtan, &c. (Of which ſee furth 
at Page 193). The Afghans deduce their origin from th 
Iſraelites, and on account of ſimiliarity of names and df 


tinctions, are ſuppoſed by ſome to be deſcendants of thi 
ten tribes. 


of INDIA in general. 


elep 
1 HE original inhabitants of India are called Hindoos, Ml 
Gentoos. Their prieſts are called Brahmins, fion Pad | 
Brahma, or Brumma, one of their principal deities. Their rel rim 80 
gion conſiſted originally in the belief of a Supreme Being, U. * 
immortality of the foul, and a future ſtate of rewards u. © 
ee which was to be a tranfmigration into differen 0 ee 
dies, according to the lives they had led; but theſe doc 3 
trines have almoſt totally ſunk into the groſſeſt idolatry. — 
book that contained their religious doctrines was diſtinguiſks — 
by the name of the Vedam; which has been long ſince lot "4 
et they are poſſeſſed of a commentary upon it, called th = s 
hahſtah, written in the Shanſcrit, a dead Janguazt © 8 
known only to the Brahmins till lately, when the knowled The + 
of it was communicated to ſome Britiſh gentlemen, vl . ht - 
2” tranſlated ſeveral pieces of oriental literature from d "ary 
ialect. 
The Hindoos are divided into four principal tribes, v ty — 
the Brahmins, ſoldiers, traders, and labourers; and tht the Kc 
again into a number of ſubordinate tribes, or caſts, amounu le 
to above eighty; ſome of which are diſtinguiſhed for the — 
beauty, others as remarkable for their uglineſs; and 1 thereby 
Harri caſt compoſed of the refuſe of all the other, is U they at 
moſt vilely deſpicable, and held in utter abomination. The "xa | 
different tribes are forbidden to intermarry, to eat with e- Ty, 
other, or even to drink out of the ſame veſſel with one « 45" 
another tribe. Formerly it was very common for the womef „ 
to burn themſelves at their huſbands funerals ; but that c and 2 


tom 1s ſeldom practiſed at preſent. 
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erſauel! Ladis, being partly in the temperate and partly in the tor- 

1 zone, the air is ory ann very different. In the - 
ch it is pretty temperate; but towards the ſouth is very hot, | 
jough in moſt of the maritime places refreſhed by cool 18 
reezes from the ſea, which blow regularly from noon till | 
idnight. It rains almoſt conſtantly for three months in the 
ear, which renders the heat more ſupportable; and contributes 


— * — 
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— fertilize the ground, which produces abundance of rice, mil - 
„ et, ſugar, ſago, ſpices, cotton, figs, N oranges, 
\Wemons, citrons, cocoa-nuts, and many other fruits. Thę heat of 


he climate diſpoſes the natives to indolence; and this has an 
ect in general not only on their bodily exertions, but even 
a the — of their mind. It is better,“ ſays a 
indoo, „to fit than to walk, to ſleep than to wake; but 
jeath is the beſt of all.” There are mines of gold and 
lrer, and ſeveral ſorts of precious ſtones, borax, and ſalt- 
re; and coals have lately been diſcovered in the Beerboof, 
zarrow, and Gonaſer hills. The animals of this country 
elephants, rhinoceroſes, camels, dromedaries, buffaloes, 
lions, tygers, leopards, panthers, and a vaſt number of mon- 
keys. The trade is exceedingly great; and conſiſts chiefly 
of indigo, falt-petre, ſilk, pepper, cotton, diamonds, callicoes, 
chintzes, and other ſtuffs. The commerce of India is courted 
by all the trading nations in the world : the greateſt ſhare of 
it is now centred in England. The complexions of the na- 
yes are of an olive colour in the northern parts, and in the 
ſouthern quite black; their perſons ſtraight and well-pro- 
portioned; their countenances open and handſome. Mar- 
mages here, eſpecially among the Gentoos, are contracted 
at a very early * The males are ſometimes not 
above 13 years of age, and the females 10 or 11. The 
conſequence is, that both they and their progeny are feeble. 
The men begin to decline at thirty,” and the women at 
N At twenty-five, thg latter have all the ſymptoms 
ot old age. 

There are many different languages in the Eaſt Indies 
but the Mahometans generally underſtand Arabic, becauſe 
the Koran is written in that language; and the learned and 
people of rank ſtudy Perſian. The members of each caſt 
adhere invariably to the profeſſion of their anceſtors, and 
tiereby in ail handicraft trades that the Indians underſtand, 
they are reckoned much neater and better workmen than the 

uropeans. 

The Eaſt Indies, ſituated between 66 and 109 E. longi- 
de, and 1 and 40 N. latitude, is divided into two parts: 
1. The 1 W. of the river Ganges, or Hindooſtan; 
ad 2. The peninſula E. of the Ganges. 
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HINDOOS TAN, 


ITUATED between 7 and 40 W latitude, and 66 
and 96 E. longitude, is bounded by Tartary on t 
N. and N. E.; by the river Ganges E.; by the Bay of Ben 
gal 8. E.; by the Indian Ocean on the S.; by the lame, and 

erſia on the W.; being 2,000 miles long, and. 1,500 broad, 
containing 871,000 ſquare miles, and 1 10,000,000 inbab 
tants; and is — of two great parts, viz. the empin 
of the Great Mogul, called Hindooſtan Proper; which wal: of 1 
divided into 14 ſonbaſhips, or provinces; and the penin emal, 
within the Ganges, called by Indian geographers the Decca, Mentoo wr 
containing eight kingdoms and ſ{oubaſhips; viz. Lahoo i 
Moultan, Sindeh, or Pas Napaul, Agimere, Delhi, Ag,Whbited | 
Oude, Allahabad, Bahar, Bengal, Malwa, Guzerat, and, the « 
Cabul, including Caſhmire, in Hindooſtan; Berar, Amed. romand 
nagur, Dowlatabad; Hyderabad, or Golconda; Bejapour, Wbitants; 
or Viſiapour; Orifſa, Biſnagur, or the Carnatic, and Mia of 
fore, in the Deccan. The aforementioned ſoubaſhips verge, Ca 
ſubdivided into circars, or counties; and theſe again ines fade 
purgannahs, or hundreds. The ſouth-eaſt fide of the Car-Wbndicher 
natic, fituated on the Bay of Bengal, is ſtiled the Coroma- );, wit! 
del Coaſt ; and that to the ſouth-weſt, is called the Coaſt of Wllicate : 
Malabar, which laſt mentioned abounds with green adders, H was th 
whoſe poiſon is mortal. 08. 

The principal ruling powers of Hindooſtan at preſent 27, :. The 
1. The Engliſh Eaſt India Company, who have obtained Bude, whi 
the province of Bengal, nearly the — of Bahar, the diltn&{WR:mpo! 
of Midnapour in Orifla, the 3 of Benares in Oude; Nd ſome 
the four northern circars of Cicacole, Rajamundry, Elore, NMeab; in 
and Condapilly, in Golconda and Oriſſa; a jaghire, with the breadth 
territories of Cuddalore, Devicotta, and Negapatam, in the ue of 2 
Carnatic, on the Coromandel Coaſt, and the iſlands ot prin 
Bombay, Salſette, &c. in the gulph of Cambaye, on the Mala MWcient ca 
bur Coaſt ; beſides the diſtricts of Calicut, Palicaudcherry, MW Rokilc: 
Dingigul, F N Salem, Kooſh, Namcool, Suu · ¶ x great 
kagherry, Ahtoor, Purmutty, Shadmungul, Valoor, Barah- pad, pro 

[ded by Tippoo in Bins are 
the year 1792; forming an extent of territory 1,250 miles 
long, and in ſome places 650 broad, but in part of the 
circars, not more than 20, containing near 200,000 ſquare 
miles, 1 2, oo, ooo inhabitants, producing a revenue of neat 
6, ooo, ooo l. ſterling, and maintaining an army of 70,000 men, 
10,000 of which are Europeans. The iſland of Bombay, 
7 miles in length, contains near 60,000 inhabitaints; and in 
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tarbour a thouſand ſhips may ride at anchor. The Britifh 
ons in Hindooſtan are divided into three preſidencies, or 
*rnments, viz. Bengal, the chief; Madras, and Bom- 
V the principal towns therein are Calcutta, containing 
0,000 people, in the province of Bengal, ſituated on one 
the branches of the anges the capital of the Engliſh 
mpany's dominions in the Eaſt. The Nawaub of Bengal, 
mah Dowlah, having taken this town in 1756, impriſoned 
5 Britiſh ſubjects in a ſmall place called the Black Hole, 
refere 122 of them periſhed before the next morning, for 
h wal: of water and air: Hooghley, Dacca, Moorſhedabad, 
nsch emal, Coſſimbazar, Mauldah: Benares, where is the 
ccan,WMentoo univerſity, celebrated for its ſanity : Patna, having 
hors, 0,000 inhabitants: Madras, alſo called Fort St. George, 
AmWhibited by 200,000 people, 5,600 miles S. E. from Lon- 
„, the —_— of the Engliſh company's territories on the 


mel · N Promandeſ coaſt: Negapatam, Cuddalore, with 60,000 in- 
apour, tants; Maſulipatam, Viſagapatam, Ganjam; Bombay, 
M. of the territory on the Malabar coaſt; Surat, An- 
; were oo, Calicut, Tellicherry, Cawar, Dabul, and Barak, be- 
1 into ſes factories eſtabliſhed in many other places; and alſo 


ndicherry and Chandenagore, taken from the French in 
omar-WF93, with Cochin, Chinſurah, Porcha, Quilon, Porto-Novo, 
licate and Kannanore, in 1795, from the Dutch. Cali- 
was the firſt Hindoo port viſited by the Portugueſe in 
98. 0 


dders, 


nt ar, :. The Engliſh allies, which are: 1ſt. the Nawaub of 
tained Wide, who poſſeſſes Oude and Rohilcund, the tributary diſtrict 
lift Rzmpour, with parts of Allahabad, and Delhi, with Corah, 
Jude e ſome other domains, in that portion of Agra, (tiled the 
Elore, Meoab; in all, a territory extending 360 miles in length, 180 
th the breadth, conſiſting of about 5 3,000 ſquare miles, with a re- 


in theWrue of 2,500,0001. per annum, and an ry of 50, ooo men. 


ds ore principal cities are Lucknow the preſent, Fyzabad the 
Mal- Vent capital; Agra and Corah, in the Dooab ; Bereilly, 
her MW Rokilcund : TI. The Nawaub of Arcot, whoſe territories 
|, Sun · x great part of the Carnatic, 345 miles long, and 110 


Barak · Wed, producing an annual income of 1,500,000]. His chief 


p00 in Ws are Arcot, the metropolis; Biſnagur, formerly the ca- 
miles Wal of all the Carnatic; Gingee, the ſtrongeſt Hindoo for- 
of the WW in his dominions; Tritchinopoly, not long ſince contain- 
ſquare WF 400,000 people, but almoſt ruined by ſieges; Seringham 


f near Ngoda, famous for its ſanctity, in an iſland of the Cauveri, 
o men, Wadited by 4,000 prieſts; and Chandegeri, near which is the 


2mbays rich pagoda of Tripetti; beſides the above, there are 
and is Ne mal 


er ſtates, as Tanjore, Marawar, Madura, and 


— 
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annual revenue of upwards 8, ooo, ooo l. and ſupporting abo 
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Tinivelly, with capitals of the ſame names, alt be 10 
are appendages to the Carnatic: on the coaſt of Magy 
is a pearl fiſhery. III. The Rajah of Travancore, who 
domains are ſituated along the Malabar coaſt, near Ce cc 
Comorin, bounded on the North by Myſore, and the ( 
natic on the eaſt ; his principal towns are Travancore re-Ban 
Cranganore, | 
The Mahrattas, who poſſeſs a tract of country 1 re mi 
miles long, and 700 broad, extending from ſea to ſea, act 
the wideſt part of the peninſula, form two ſtates, the Eaſtu ned. 
and the Weſtern; the firſt mentioned ot which is divided in 
Southern and Notthern, and again ſubdivided among ma 
133 or princes, who pay a nominal obedience na, 
ord paramount, called the Paiſhwah, or Nana, reſiding WW Cochi: 
Poonah. The provinces in poſſeſſion of this nation ui 
thoſe of Malwa, Candeiſh, Viſiapour, parts of Amedaagi e ext 
Guzerat, Agra, Agimere, Allahabal, and Delhi, bed 
the tributary rajaſhips of Jyenagur, Joodpour, Oudipoꝶ ann 
Narwah, Gohud, which produces the fineſt tobacco, Mere 
paltol, and Amedabad, with portions of Bundelcmi ed 
Gurry-Mundella, the Dooab and Gooty, in all producing NY 2 


$99,000 troops, principally horſe. The principal towns 
oonah, Satara, Burhampoor, Aurungabad, Amednagy 
Viſiapour, Baroche, Vingorla, Gheriah, formerly the i 
treſs of the Pirate Angria; Ougein, Indoor, Calpy, e 


Sagur, which laſt mentioned four are reſidences of the prine h 
of the northern Poonah Mahratta ſtates. The Eaſtem, Mn, 
Berar Mahrattas, whoſe capital is Nagpour, poſſeſs t Laho 
greateſt portions of Berar, and Oriſſa, with the tributary . 

ritorigs of Ruttunpour and Sumbulpour, being in the va rule 
550 miles long, 200 wide; but neither populous nor nd what 
the revenues falling ſhort of 1,000,000]. per annum:  ealte 
other chief towns are Balaſore and Cuttack. Alex 


4th. The Nizam, or Soubah of the Deccan, alſo an es 
of the Engliſh, whoſe dominions, conſiſting of Golconda 
a province remarkable for its diamond mines, prin 


ally in the diſtrict of Raolconda; part of Berar and DN Þc 
jatabad including Beder, portions of the Dooab and Goot Fa 
with the diſtricts of Adoni and Rachore, Cuddapah, Cups '* 
mum, Ganjecotta, and Canoul, are about 430 miles lon be. 
300 wide: his capital is Hyderabad, or Bagnagur, ſtusgf 
on the riveg Mouſſi, near the celebrated city and fortrel A ly 
Golconda his other principal places are Berar, Doe 
tabad, and Beder; his revenues do not exceed 1, 500, oool 


the number of his forces are not certainly known, but 
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be 100,000; and he has the Surrapour, and ſome other 
butary rajahs, and many feudatory jaghiredars. - 

b. be kingdom of Tippoo Sultaun, contains Myſore, the 
we country of the famous Ayder Ali; Bednore, Coim- 
tore, Canara, Meritch, Chitteldroog, Harponelly, Sa- 
re-Bancapour, Roydroog, and Condanore, being 309 
les in length, and 150 in width, whoſe area is near 50,000 * 
re miles, with a revenue of 2,000,0001. ſterling, and an 
yy of above 80,000 men, for the moſt part well diſci- 
ned. The principal towns, excepting Seringapatam, in 
| iſland of the river Cauveri, the metropolis of Myſore, 
galore, in the ſame province, and Mangalore capital of 
mara, are of ſimilar names to the diſtricts. The rajahs 
Cochin, Coorga, and ſome others, are tributary to this 
nce, who was till lately very powerful, and his domimons 
ne extenſive; but during his laſt war with the Engliſh and 
r allies, having loſt 67 fortified places, above $00 | yes: 
cannon, and near 50,000 men; he, to fave the reſt and 
derve his capital from being taken by ſtorm, reluctantly 
ped a treaty by which he gave up half his territories, agreed 
py a conſiderable ſum of money, and delivered his two 
elt ſons as hoſtages for the due performance of the ſame: 
deſcendant of the Hindoo Rajah, of Myſore, dethroned 
Ayder, is kept as a ſtate priſoner by 'Tippoo, who only 
s himſelf regent, and occaſionally exhibits his captive 
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prise “ The Seiks; a number of ſmall ſtates confederated to- 

ern, er, who can bring 100,000 horſemen into the field, rule 

fs U Labore, part of — and the weſtern diſtricts of 

ary . Their country, whoſe capital is Lahore, extends 
ba niles in length, 200 in breadth, and includes the whole 


what the natives ſtile the Panjab, a region watered by the 
 aaltern branches of the Sindeh, and the principal ſcene 
Alexander's exploits in India. Lahore produces the beſt 
an 1008" great plenty of ſalt, wine, and cotton: Moultan, 
cord cancs, and horſes. —_ 

belides the above-mentioned powers, the king of Can- 


pin ; 
| Dol” poliefſes Cabul and Caſhmire; which laſt, called by 
* 


Goo Fazil, a garden in perpetual ſpring, is the molt beautifu 

„cu ee — ood 1 r of Hindooſtan, 
s deres : valley 80 miles long, and 40 broad; containing 
ſitua ly {mall ſakes, in ſome of which are floating iſlands ; 
treſs ¶ rely ſurrounded by lofty mountains, from which · flow 


nerable romantic caſcades, and watered by the Chelum, 
ch of the great river Sindeh ; it is alſo entirely free 
a beaſts of prey, which abound in other parts; but, to 

K ; counter- 
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counterbalance all theſe advantages, this delightful res. 
conſtantly ſubje& to — The 2 wi = 
ingenious, and nearly as fair as Europeans; carry on n 
curious manufattures, particularly that of ſhawls, made 
fine goats hair, procured in this country, or from Thik 
and have a brecd of ſheep, called Hundoo, employed 
carry burdens. Sindeh, fertilized by the Sindeh, as Epny 
by the Nile, is tributary to Candahar; produces ſalty 
iron, and ſalt: and has manufacturers in filk and cotton, 
make the beſt palanquins, or couches with canopies, in whi 


all the great people of the eaſt are carried on men's ſhoulde As 

when they go abroad. , I 
Furruckabad, a diſtrict 30 miles in extent, ſituated x 

the weſtern bank of the Ganges, is ſurrounded by Offi... 


but belonging to a Patan Rohilla chief. Bundelcund, 
circled by Oude, Benares, and the Mahrattas, is a me 
tainous track above 100 miles ſquare, inhabited by a 
of Rajpoots, partly independent, and partly tributary to 
Mahrattas. The territories of Adjidſing, of which R 
is the capital, are about as large as Bundelcund, on vt 
they border. The Jats are a people who poſſeſſed par 
Agra and Delhi, and whoſe capital was Agra, where 
Dutch had a factory; but now are almoſt entirely ſubjet 
the Mabrattas. Mewat is a hilly and woody region, 4 
90 miles long, on the S. W. of Delhi, inhabited by a fa 
eople, who are partly ſubject to the Mahrattas. Little I 
Joghiſtan, about 80 miles long and 30 broad, borders 
Mewat, and is peopled by a nation ſimilar in diſpolt 
Cutch, on the S. E. of Sindeh, is a barren country, in 
bited by a tribe who have preſerved their independency, 
alſo have a wild hardy race, .dwelling in the weſtern p 
of Guzerat. Rajpootan, whoſe capital is Oudipour, lit 
in Agimere, is ſubject to three rajahs, and tributary to 
Mahrattas. The Deb rajah, who is a tributary to the D 
Lama, poſſeſſes the province of Bootan, ſurrounded by l 
mountains, and bordering on Bengal. Ihe domimons 
this prince, whoſe capital is Taſſaſudon, are by ſome g 
pgraphers reckoned as part of Tartary. Between the kn 
parts of Berar, Golconda, Oriſſa, and the northern Circ 
is an extent of country 160 miles long, filled with wc 
and mountains, inhabited by uncultivated people, who 
little covering, except a wiſp of ftraw. Nagore, Bick 
Jaſſelmere, and ſome other countries bordering on the lo 
art of the river Puddar, and the ſandy deſart, are govt 
b ſeveral petty princes. As alſo are ſeveral other pat 
Hindooſtan, which are poſſeſſed by many indepen 
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abe, and zemindars ; but this immenſe region is ſubje& 


= 


moſt annual revolutions, every one ſeizing upon what he 


l regin 


are wit 


on nals. and the different dependant princes continually endea- 
made ring to throw off their yckes, while the Hindoos in ge- 
* Thib exrmg war to the Europeans, Mahometans, the tribe 
iployed Rajpoots, or ſoldiers, and the warlike nations inhabiting 
s Lo: northern provinces, quietly ſubmit to the 8 victorious 
age the field ; which diſpoſition of mind, was the principal 


otton, 
„ In why 


; ſhoulde 


uſe of the great ſucceſſes of the Engliſh Eaſt India Compa- 
The Portugueſe on the Malabar coaſt, poſſeſs the ifland 
Goa, about 27 miles in compaſs, on which is their princi- 
| city of the ſame name, and a territory called the penin- 

of Salvyette, about 20 leagues in length, on the oppoſite 
ntinent. Their other ſettlements and factories conſiſt of 
langalore, Barcelore, Dundee, Diu, Shoule, Baſſeen and 
:maun, on the Malabar, and St. Thomas on the Coromandel 
aſt. The Danes alſo poſſeſs Tranquebar in the kingdoms 
Tanjore. Delhi the capital of the Mogul empire, a fine 
y, containing the imperial palace, adorned with the uſnal 


ſituated 
by Ou 
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on W enißcence of the eaſt, has ſometimes lately been the reſi- 
led put Werce of the nominal emperor, and at others has been poſſeſſ- 
where 1 powers and parties that proved ſtrongeſt in 
y lube. geld. 
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In Oriſſa near the ſea-ſhore, not far from the lake Chilka, 
the pagoda or temple of the idol Jagarnaut, which is at- 
aded by 500 prieſts ; and is an irregular pyramidal black 


— me, of about 400 lb. weight, with two valuable diamonds 
diſpoſit repreſent eyes; and the noſe and the mouth painted ver- 
wad lion. Near Dowlat-Abad, is the pagoda of Elore, which, 
NAECNEY, 


th its tombs, chapels, pillars, and many thouſand figures 
ut furround it, are ſaid to be cut out of the ſolid rock. 
It Chillambrum near Porto Novo on the Coromandel 


ſtern p 
ur, litua 


tary D alt, is another famous pagoda. Near the city of A gra is 
_ 1 beautiful monument, erected by the Mogul emperor Shah 
"I han, for his favourite wife Taje Makel, compoſed of white 
) 


c d oraamented with various coloured marbles. In the city 
ome g Bejapoor is the ſuperb mauſoleum of Ibrahim Padſhah the 
the kn rh He =: - __ 
Cir etion of which coſt 50c,ocok ſterling, and employed 6500 
ern Circ. during 37 years. 


with os In the iflands of Salſette and Elephanta, near Bombay, par- 
e WY" edler, at Ambola, and Canara in the firſt mentioned, are 
* umous excavations made in ſolid rocks, and decorated 
a the | ; a variety of figures, curiouſly cut from the ſame ſubſtance z 
_ u the moſt remarkable are in FE lephanta, where there is the 


depen pre oi an elephant rudely cut in ſtone, 12 feet long and 8 feet 
pe K 2 high 
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formed by large fragments of rocks, confuſedly heaped t 


high, from which the iſland has its name; and about half x ny 
diſtant is a cave 130 feet long, and 110 broad, in which 

a greg nnmber of human figures carved in the rock. Aba 
15 miles 8. W. of Pondicherty, is a romantic hill, ſeeming 


gether, on which there remains an irregular, but nearly py 
fect avenue of the ſtumps and roots of petrified or vitnh 
trees, which are extremely hard, will ſtrike fire, and, on by 


ing rubbed, emit a ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell ; the outer ' 
reſembles a coarſe ſand ; the inner looks like iron ore; a ©* 
what ſeems to have been the woody part, partakes of t | L 
qualities of flint and marble. _ 
The moſt remarkable mountains are thoſe of the Indi — 
Caucaſus, or Hindoo-Ko, and Naugracut, inhabited by t - 
Mahrattas, Afghans, and other warlike people; the Ball" 
Ghauts running almoſt the whole length of Hindooſtan fro 


north to {Tuth, are ſo high that they ſtop the courſe of t 
winds, and at Cape Comorin the moſt ſoutherly part of 
peninſula, occaſion the wind on one fide to blow conſtant 
from the eaſt, and on the other regularly from the well, 
thereby, though the cape is not above three leagues in « 
tent, it has within that ſmall ſpace the two ſeaſons of ü 
year at the ſame period, the trees being loaded with blofſor 
and fruit on the one ſide, while on the other, they are {tn 
ped of all their leaves. About the end of June a 8. 
wind, called a Monſoon, blows from the ſea on the coaſt 
Malabar, bringing almoſt continual rains, cauſing winter the 
while 'tis ſerene on the Coromandel fide, on which 
coaſt, winter and a change of the monſoon to S. E. cot 
mences about the end of October. 

At the foot of the Ghauts, which ſeparate Myſore fre 
Malabar, live the Chriſtians of St. Thomas, deſcendants 
ſome who, as tradition reports, where converted by 
apoſtle. In the diſtrict of Cochin are ſeveral thou: 
Jews-pretending to be of the tribe of Manaſſeh. Paiſees 
fair complexioned, induſtriqus, chaſte, charitable, and lite 
dealing people, deſcendants of thoſe Guebres who fled fre 
Perſia at the firſt irruption of the Mahometans, are found 
all trading parts of the eaſt, particularly at, Bombay, wht 
they are the moſt conſiderable portion of the inhabitants be 
in reſpe& to wealth and numbers. They in the open 
worſhtp the ſun as the grandeſt emblem of the Divinity; ern * 
depoſit their dead on circular buildings 8 yards bigh, regio 
ke: 820 have devoured their fleſh, after which their ow = 
are thrown promiſcuouſly in a well in the midſt of WW, 5 
building. | 
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The chief rivers are, 1. the Sindeh formed byte principal 
Ireams, riſing in the mountains that ſeparate Perſia and Tar- 
iy from Hindooſtan; runs from N. E. to S. W. on the 


0 Ab "Worders of Perſia, periodically innundates its neighbourhood, 
emu diſcharges itſelf after a courſe of 1,200 miles by ſeveral 
* Whnnels, into the Indian Ocean, near the Gulf of Sindeh : 


The Pudda, Gonga or Ganges; the waters of which 
rerflow and fertilize the country, like the Nile, beginning 
priſe when the rainy ſeaſon commences, in April or May, 
ad fall about the end of September. 3. Bramah-Pootra, 
m of Bramah, Burrampooter, or Megna, called Sanpoo, in 
[artary : 4. the Kiſtna which divides the Carnatic from 
plconda, and flows thro? Deccan : and, 5. the Colleroon a 
ech of the Cauveri a very rapid river which runs near 
the e 295 and periodically overflows the country. "Theſe ri- 

" Wes are by the natives, regarded as holy; as alſo is the up- 


„ er part of the Godavery, and they believe, that whoever 
ire of es in them is cleanſed from all his fins. The Ganges 
conſlan d Burrampooter, each of which runs about 2,000 miles in 


dewhole, interſe& the province of Bengal in ſuch a variety 

directions, as to form a complete inland navigation; both 
hele rivers, of which the latter is the largeſt, derive their 
urces from different ſides of the ſame chain of mountains, 


—_ aed Kentaiſſe in Thibet, and at firſt Ake contrary direc- 
1 8. till they are 1,200 miles aſunder. The Ganges is 
* coal ncipally compoſed of two ſtreams, iſſuing from the lakes 


ke and Manſaroar, which unite after a courſe of ſame 
ndred miles, and ruſhing through an immenſe cavern, 
wed the Cow's Mouth, at the defile of Kupele in the great 
ige of the mountains of Himaleh, flows in a winding courſe 


ſore fta e miles through the dominions of the Engliſh and their 
ndants WP from N. W. to 8. E. during which, it receives eleven 
| by wee rivers, ſome equal to the Rhine, and none ſmaller than 
thoul ie Thames, beſides many others, and empties itſelf into the 
Parſces of Bengal, by ſeveral channels. The Burrampooter is 
nd libel.” of the ſame length as the Ganges, and after running 
fled fra miles through the countries of Bengal, joins that river 
found et 40 miles from the ſea. Beſides the fore-mentioned 
ay, wh rrs, there are the Gogra,- Godavery, Cattack or Maha- 
tants bo dy, Bain, Behut or Chelum, Jenau, Beyah, Setlege, 


anna, Rauvee, Cauveri, Puddar, Nerbuddah, Soanebud- 
c. the two laſt flow from the ſame lake in the ſou- 
parts of Allahabad, and run 1,500 miles in oppoſite 
«ir bon 9s 3 and ſome of theſe inferior rivers fall into and 
um part of the greater ſtreams. Moſt of the rivers are ſub- 
«to the Bore, which is a very rapid, ſudden, and violent in- 

K 3 flux 
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flux of the tide ; in ſome places rifin 
occaſioning great miſchief, There 1 8 1 4 
Hindooſtan: the principal are, Chilka, 40 miles lo „ 4 
wide, and containing many inhabited iſlands; whi Th | wrt 
the northern circars. Colair, between the rivers Kiſt * ack 
Godavery, near the ſea: Pullicate, in the Carnatic ; 1 Thi 
Koorkhet, a place of Hindoo worſhip in the Dooab: 1 
ſome lakes in Cochin and Travancore. Moote Tallas p — 
we r of % * is an artificial lake Grmed v5 U — 
nt Hindoos, by cloſing up an opening in a ſemi-c ; 
lar ridge of hills. Near Gocauk, in : — Wer dr 
3 « the yu 4 river falls — N buch 
8, being ſeyer «A, wy 
Nagar - 8 8 eet more than the celebrated cataract = 
In an 1ſland of the river Nerbuddah der 
city of Baroche, in the province of f pate” nd 
tree, or Indian fig, ſaid to be 3000 years old ſuppoſed u oo 
be the identical tree recorded by Arian, and called Cubb . 
Burr, after an Indian faint, about 2,000 feet in circumferene "as 
and continually increaſing; it being the property of th « . 
trees, that every branch bends to the ns; aa the liche 
taking root, becomes a parent tree, ſhooting out new brauche » bee 
which in their turn take root; and thus they progreſſne joke t 
2323 The principal trunks, each of which exceeds M hoyk: 
hize of an Engliſh oak, amount to 350, and the ſmaller ſtems ire is 
 n2growing ſtate, to more than 3, O00. It is famed through fore 
out all Hindooſtan for its extent and beauty. The Indi fopul. 
3 generally encamp around it: ſolemn feſtivals are hei fongt 
_ and it is faid, that 7,000 people may conveniently u I his 
pole under it. The branches are crowded with various. ſonWvoſta 
of birds and monkies, who feed on the figs, the colour oi®npire 
which is a rich ſcarlet. The Hindoos hold this ſpecies of the 
trees, molt of which grow to a very large ſize, in high He po 
teem; they look upon them as an emblem of the deity, ern 
erect their principal pagodas near them. Near Baſleen, a | 
the weſtern fide of the Ghauts, lie the Teek foreſts, pre 
ducing timber uſeful for ſhip-building, which will laſt ! 
wards of 40 years in the Indian ſeas, where European bu 8 9 
veſſels ſeldom endure more than five. This country is mu China 
infeſted by immenſe multitudes of white ants, who deſtro) the ea 
wood-work, and render it impoſſible for the houſes to havgſſouth 
ceilings to the rooms. 26 the w 
K On the 20th of May, 1787, all the. northern parts of th benin 
oromandel coaſt were laid waſte by a dreadful hurricane and: 
from which moſt of the Engliſh ſettlements, as well as tho wah 
of the Dutch and Danes, greatly ſuffered. A diſtrict cal gu 
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once, mWMrora, with all its inhabitants, was ſwallowed up by the 
lakes WW. Jagornaperam, a place belonging to the Dutch, wag 
long, 1 rely ruined ; as alſo was the town of Coringa ; and it is 
ch boudWought that nine-tenths of the population of that part was 
iſtna 1 troyed. | 
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The Mahometans of Hindooſtan, computed at 10,000,000, 
led Moors, are in general a people void of good principles. 
zhometaniſm is the religion of the higher ranks ; but the 
mmon people are for the moſt part Pagans, who care- 
ly avoid touching with their lips any veſſel, containing 
er drink, which they hold at a foot in diſtance, and think 
emiclves polluted by ſtagnated water. In Bengal, their 
orſhip is practiſed in its greateſt purity. "They are gentle, 
d polite in their manners; remarkably honeſt, and humane 


from th their conduct; careful in cultivating their lands, and pre- 
L BackgWrring their public works; religiouily attached to their own 
ppoled Wountry ; and abſtain from killing or eating any thing that has 
CubbeeMWajoyed life, as they believe in the tranſmigration of ſouls ; 


nterenc 


of thol 


hey look upon a cow. as almoſt divine, and think a man 
apy who has died with the tail of one of them in his hand. 


nd then the native inhabitants, and many of the Europeans chew 
ranchesWe beetel nut; and many even of the moſt delicate females 
green roke tobacco; which, when done in the Lattern ſtile thro? . 
eeds tha hoykah, is regarded as a refined luxury. Moſt of the em- 


er ſtem ire is ſubject to rajahs or kings, who exerciſed all the rights 


throught ſorereiguty, only paying a nominal obedience to the Great 
ada plogul. The founder of this empire was Tamerlane, the 
are hel longul or Mogul Tartar, who invaded it in 1398. Some 
ently w bis deſcendants extended their authortty over all Hin- 
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woſltan, In 1739, Nadir Shah, the Perſian, invaded this. 
mpire,, deſtroyed. 200,000 people, and carried off treaſure 
the amount of 2430,060,0001: ſterling. Since that time, 
de power of the Mogul has been entirely overthrown, and 
prernors of provinces have. become ſovereign princes. 


PENINSULA Zaft of the GANGES, 
CITUATED between 1 and 30? north latitude, and 


the welt: being 2,000 miles long, and 1,000 broad. This 
s of the peninſula, which is but little known to the Europeans, is 
rricaneFanded into the ſeveral kingdoms of Achan, or Aſſam; Bur- 
is tho wah or Ava; and Aracan, or Reccan, on the north-weſt; 


v called Zegu, Martaban, Siam, and Malacca, on the ſouth-weſt ; 1 
K 4 Tonquin | 


an but 92 and 1099 eaſt longitude, is bounded by Thibet and 

is much China, on the north; by China and the Chineſe Sea, on | 
deſtroWtte eaſt ; by the ſame ſea and the ſtraits of Malacca, on the "4 
to haveWhuth ; and by the Bay of Bengal and the river Ganges on hi 
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Tenquin and Laos, on the north-eaſt; Cochin-China, Can 
bodia, or Comboya, and Chiampa, on the ſouth-eaſt, 

Achan is an inland country, bounded by Bootan 0 
the north, Burmah on the ſouth, China on the en 
and Hindooſtan on the weſt; whoſe metropolis ; 
Ghergong, or Kerganu, on the Burrampooter. The kin 
takes no taxes of his ſubjects, but is contented with the pre 
fits ariſing from the mines, worked by ſlaves. From thi 
kingdom is procured the beſt lac, formed by an inſect, x; 
fecurity, or place for depoſiting its eggs, on the biher tree 
The natives are ſaid to have found out the uſe of gunpowder 
which was known to the inhabitants of this peninſula, 
the Chineſe, before it was diſcovered in Europe; but ſen 
not, however, to have known the art of applying it to nil, 
tary purpoſes, The Azemeſe prefer dog's fleſh to all ohe. 
animal food. | : 

Aracan bounded on the north by Roſhaan, ſouth by the 
coaſt of Ava in Pegu, eaſt by Burmah, and weſt by the be 
of Bengal; is a fertile but not populous region; governed | 
12 princes, tributary to a chief or king, reſiding at Aracan 
the capital, in whoſe palace are ſeven golden idols, big 
life, covered with diamonds and other precious ſtones, 
Long ears, in this country, are reckoned beautiful, and th 
women adorn theirs with many rings. : 

Burmah, a very extenſive kingdom, bounded by Ching, 
Meckley, Roſhaan, on the north ; Pegu on the ſouth; China 
and Upper Siam eaſt ; Aracan and Roſhaan, weſt, occupies 
both fides of the river Irabatty, or'Ava, from quitting 
of China, where it is ſtiled Noukian, to the place where t 
enters Pegu. 'The principal cities are Monchaboo the pre- 
fent, and Ava the ancient capital, both on the Irabatty; 
which river, little inferior to the Ganges, is navigable 25 days 
journey beyond che metropolis. The Burmahs are the mol 
commercial and warlike nation of this peninſula, over great 

art of which their authority extends. Pegu is tributary, 

leckley, Roſhaan, and Tipra are ſubject to their empire, 
which, in its moſt comprehenſive ſenſe, ſtretches from China 
ſouthward to the ſea, and from the ſame country to Bengal 
on the weſt, being above 1000 miles long, and in ſome parts 
600 broad. Burmah is thought to be extremely rich, as the 
commerce of the natives confiſts in cotton, falt-petre, teck. 
timber, muſk, and jewels of various kinds ; they likewiſe 
have many mines of ſilver and lead, and their internal trade 
is alſo great. The king lately had an immenſe pagoda | 
erected near the frontiers of China, with a view to enable de | 
his ſubjects engaged in traffic to indulge their religious nclis W's" 
nations near the ſcene of their avocations. 
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Cambodia, bounded on the north by Laos, ſouth and weſt 
the gulf and kingdom of Siam; by Cochin China and 
hiampa, is about 500 miles long, and 400 broad: but on 
count of the ſultry air, and noxious animals bred in the 
oods, is only habitable on the banks of the large river 
ſecan, that riſes in Thibet, and flows through this country 
nd Laos. 5 . . 

Chiampa, a ſmall ſtate, bounded by Cochin-China north, 
te Indian ocean ſouth and eaſt, welt by Cambodia; and 
hoſe capital is Padram, is, together with Cambodia, tri- 
tary to Cochin-China. 

Cochin-China, bounded north by Tonquin, ſouth by 
umpa, eaſt by the ocean, and welt by Cambodia and 


Laos, is divided into 13 provinces, being about 500 miles 


ng, and 400 broad: the capital is Singhoa, The natives 
catly reſemble the Chineſe, to whom they are tributary, 
pe a very induſtrious people, cultivating the earth aſhduoully, 


* * r great quantities of ſugar, without the aſſiſtance of 
med bs. he country alſo produces gold, ſilk, and drugs. 
And eir towns have gates at the end of each ſtreet, which are 
bi oſed at night; and in caſe a fire breaks out in any ward, 
gin | the adult males thereof are put to death. n four 
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lands, near the coaſt, are found thoſe celebrated neſts, made 


by a bird the ſize of a ſwallow, and. cemented with a kind 


' gum, which, when diſſolved in warm water, are uſed 
kar ſeaſoning ragouts, and difhes of various kinds. 
Laos, bounded north by China, ſouth by Cambodia, eaſt 
by Tonquin and Cochin-China, though full of foreſts, is a 
ery fruitful populous region, governed by many petty princes 
ect to one ſovereign who ſhews himſelf but twice a year 

vthe people. Lanchang is the capital. 

Malacca a peninſula, bounded on the north by Siam, by 
ke {traits of ca, ſouth and weſt, by the ocean, eaſt, 
be miles long, 200 broad, is chiefly valuable for its trade 
Wh the Chineſe, The Dutch were generally regarded as 
maſters of the whole kingdom, as they were in poſſeſſion of 
Malacca the capital near which they had a fortreſs named 
Cranganore; taken by the Engliſh in 1795. The country 
N ivory and tin, with many very excellent vegetables. 

be Malayan language is the pureſt of any in India, and 
generally uſed over all the peninſula beyond the Ganges. 
The —— are much given to piracy, and make their 
attacks upon merchant ſhips in the moſt daring and deſ- 
rate manner. ä 

Martaban, a fertile country, now forming a province of 
Pegu, by which kingdom and the ocean it is bounded on 
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ſome wells, which is uſed for burning, or paying the ſides of 


ſovereign, were almoſt incredible. The women are little, 
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the weſt, and by Siam on the other points; is ſcarcely known 


to Europeans, as the harbour of Martaban, the princi y, is tr 
place being choked up, it has no trade. ; "I 


f e nati 

Pegu, including Martaban, bounded on the north by Bu- Ng blac 

mah and Aracan ; ſouth and weſt by the ocean; eaſt by Lan Mich ad 

and Siam; is about $00 miles long, 350 broad. Its capital, fi 
called Rangoon, 4, 740 miles eaſt of 3 is ſituated on en 


the river Syrian, a branch of the Irabatty. Pegu, anather 
city, 70 miles inland, on the upper part of the Syrian, is 
above 20 miles in circumference, but almoſt deſerted, as 
was ruined by the Burmahs, who conquered this region in 
1754. The country is fertile, and the products very ſimila 
to thoſe of Hindooſtan, though the principal object of con- 
merce 1s teekwood, which reſembles oak; but is much 
more durable, and is in univerſal uſe all over India. A 
kind of naphtha is found here, ſwimming on the ſurface of 
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veſſels. The riches of the prince, when an independem 


but well proportioned, and much fairer than the men. On 
the — 5 of Aracan and Pegu, there is ſaid to be: 
nation of wild people, in the very firſt ſtage of ſociety: 
who po abſolutely naked, ſubſiſt on wild fruits, and on the 
raw of animals. At the approach of civilized men 
they fly into the woods: nevertheleſs, they take care of 
their offspring, and live in families, though totally deſtitute 
of all kind of government. | 

Siam is bounded north by Laos, ſouth by the gulf df 
Siam, eaſt by Laos and Cambodia, weſt by Burmah, Pegr 
and the bay of- Bengal, a flouriſhing kingdom 550 mules 
Jong, 250 broad, but in ſome parts not 50; is divided into 
higher and lower. The capital is of the ſame name as the Hegi 
country, but Bankok is the only fortified town; and at Ligor WW Þ 
the Dutch had a factory. The country has ſome gold, ſilver, W®%: 
and copper mines, and produces great quantities of varniſh, Don 
called Nam Rak, plenty of pepper, „ benjamin, and WW | 
muſk. The inhabitants in general go almoſt naked, but the Ne 
better ſort wear rich garments. The government is exceſhve che 
deſpotic, and ſervants muſt not approach their employers Ie. 
unleſs in a kneeling poſture. "The king is proprietor of all Nee 
the lands; ſhews himſelf but once a year to the people, and pou 
ſupports a numerous army, attended by 1000 elephants. 

Tonquin, the moſt healthful and populous country of this W* 
peninſula, bounded on the north and exit by China and the i 
lea z on the ſouth, by the ſea and Cochin-China; and on the * 
welt, by Laos, being 1,200 miles long, 500 broad, aud d- 
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ed into 8 provinces, the metropolis of which is Tong- 


u, is tributary to China, but governed-by its own king. 
e natives are well proportioned, of a middling ſtature, with 


| by Bur-Whoz black hair, ingenious mechanics, and fair traders z but 
by Lam Which addicted to gaming. Their commodities are gold, 
ts capital huſk, filk, callicoes, drugs, dying woods, lackered, and 
lated on 


en ware, and falt ; but ſtill the people are 2 as 
n 


another Weir commerce is principally carried on by the Engliſh, 
yrian, is hineſe, and Dutch; which firſt mentioned peopſe have a fac- 
ed, as it ry at Cachao; their productions are ſeveral kinds of rice, 


gu- canes, pine-apples, oranges, and red figs, which laſt 
ning from the root of the tree, and not from the branches. 


com- In this country are large trees, which neither bear leaves nor 
is much uit, only produce flowers. There are likewiſe mulberry 
dia. A Md varniſh trees; and alſo cotton, tea, indigo, ſaffron, and 
rface of Nepper, and a plant called Tſai, uſed in dying green: tags, 


nd great plenty of game, with an innumerable quan- 


pendent {ity of apes. The moſt remarkable birds are a ſpecious of 
e little, Woldfinch, named, from its melody, the Celeſtial Bird; and 
n. On other, called Hokien, which inhabits the marſhes. The 
o be 1 guage of this nation, their characters, method of writing, 
ociety : Nad many other particulars, bear great reſemblance to thoſe 
on the i China, The Tonquineſe phyſicians are very ſkilful in, 
2d men Ning ſeveral diſorders, that in Europe are conſidered as 
care of {Wagerous.. The peoplein the ſouth are a ſavage race, who 


p nearly naked, but wear. large gold and ſilver ear-rings, 
ath coral, amber, or ſhell bracelets. 


gulf of W Mountains run from N. to 8. almoſt the whole length of 
» Pega Nis peninſula ; but the lands near the fea nd rivers are almoſt 
> miles {Wuiverlally low, overflowed and fertiliſed in the rainy ſeaſon, 
2d into elch laſts from April to October; more particularly ſo in 


as the Iegu, Siam, and Tonquin, where the dwellings are erected 
Ligor Nen pillars ; and in the latter country many of the villages are 
 filver, Nenbanked. The principal rivers are the Burrampooter, 
arniſt, I Domea, Mecan, Menan, Irabatty, Pegu or Syrian. 
n, and WW Theſe kingdoms are repreſented as immenſely rich in all 
ut the Ide treaſures of nature; which advantages are more than 
ceſhve ¶ counterbalanced by the havock occaſioned by hurricanes,, 
loyers bod, volcanos, and earthquakes. * elephants, 
of all Nigers, leopards, buffaloes, crocodiless enormous ſerpents, 
2, and I boſonous ants, and other ravenous and noxious animals, 
lam & much in ſome parts, that they are uninbabitable, 
of this WO hore eſpecially in Aracan and Siam. 

d the W Dany different religions prevail in this peninſula. Moſt 


on the e the gatives worſhip the Dalai Lama; and the greateſt 
pd di- K 6 part 
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part of the prinees, who are of that religion, are {ſaves to ther 
prieſts and miniſters. 
and others whoſe prieſts are called Talapoins, follow another 
ſort, of idolatry. The Malays are of the Mahometan Pete 


Some are of the Hindoo ſuperſtition, 


ſuaſion; the people of Pegu have idols with very large ears, 


ſitting like tailors : the Tonquineſe are remarkably ſuperſt. 
tious, principally worſhipping three idols, named the Spirit of 
the Kitchen, the Maſter of Arts, and the Lord of the Place: 
are great pretenders to aſtrology, and obſervers of times and 


ſea{pns, lucky and unlucky days; they alſo have other idol 
reſembling elephants and horſes. The Pagans in genen 
delieve the doctrine of tranſmigration, i. e. that their ſoul 
enter into ſome animals when they die, and after haying 
undergone ſeveral forms, arrive at length at the regions of 
bliſs, and enjoy an eternal reſt. The higher ranks folloy 
the doctrine ot Confucius, though they conform to the rel 
gious ceremonies of the people; who are very generally nice, 
only in reſpect to the manner of buckling up their har; 
loathſome in their food, as they eat dogs, rats, mice, fer: 
pents, and ſtinking fiſh. When their kings are intertede 
number of animals, beſides gold and filver veſſels to {ere 
in the other world, are buried with them. Sick perſons 
when judged incurable are often expoſed on the bank d 
{ome river either to be drowned or xs 


birds of prey. . 


Eaſt. North 


| H E moft populous country of the earth, ſituated 
between 20 and 42* north lat. and 95 and 12} 
eaſt long. is bounded, on the north by Chineſe TR 
Tonquin, Laos, Cochin-China, and the Chineſe Sea, ſouth; 
by the Pacific Ocean, eaſt ; and by Thibet and Tartary, on 
the welt : being 2,000 miles long, and 1,500 broad, contain- 
ing above 200,000,000 inhabitants; above 1,100,000 and 
together with Chineſe Tartary, near 1,750,000 ſquare miles. 
This empire, called by the natives 'Tchong-Koue, or the 
Middle Kingdom, as they imagined it to be ſituated in tht 
centre of the world, is divided into 


16 Provinces. 


| 


Chen-fi 
Chan:ſi, 
Pe-tche-li, 
Chang-tong, 
Kiang-nan, 
Tche-kiang, 
Fo-kien, 


youred by bealts au 


CHINA. 


Principal cities. 
Si-ngan-fou, 
Tai-yuen-fou. 
Peking. 

Tſi-nan- fou. 
Kiang-ning- fou. 
Hang - tcheou- fou. 
Fou- tcheou- fou⸗ 


Middle Weſt South, 
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' Provinces. — Cities. 
4 ang-tong, tchau. £ 
7 —— Quci- ling · ſos. 
© (| Yun-nan, Vio-nan- fou 
= { Se-tchuen, Tching-tou-fou., 
8 7 Cai- ſong-· fou. 
( Hou-quang, Vou-tchang-· fou. 
3 4 Koei - tcheou, | Koei-yang. 
S ( Kiang-f3, 5 8 Nan-tchang-fou. 

t on 

agony 2 5 Chen. yang or Mougden. 


ich laſt mentioned province includes Chen- yang Tcit-. 
xr, and Kirin, three diviſions of Fartary. In the whole 


China are reckoned to be upwards. of 4,000 walled 
u. The frontiers and ſea - coaſts are defended: by a- 


cs: almoſt innumerable towns and villages are diſperſed 
wphout the interior part of the empire. The principal 
es are. 1. Peking, in the province of Petcheh, 8,062 
5. E. from London, the capital of the empire, and 
refidence of the preſent royal family, is a * ſquare 
ded into two parts, one inhabited by Tartars ever ſince 
y conquered this empire, the other inhabited by the Chi- 
e 18 miles in circumference, and contains, at leaſt, two 


lions of inhabitants; the walls of the Tartar city are 50 


dts high, and broad enough for ſeveral. horſemen to ride 
alt, The emperor's palace, fituated within theſe walls, 
nee miles in circuit; and the gardens belogging to it are 
med with artificial mountains and lakes, with a great 
der of pleaſure houſes ; Tienſin ſituated at the confluence 


ree rivers in this province, is a place of great trade, and 


(aſtoniſhingly populous. 2. Kiang-ning-fou or Nanking, 
the province of Kiangnan, is about 5 leagues and a half 
circumference; but not above two thirds inhabited. 


ng-tong on a bay of the ſame name, at the mouth of the 
r Tay or Phomunn, a great ſea-port, and the only one 
ch frequented by Europeans. his city, with its ſub- 


WP 3 ſuppoſed to contain 1,200,000 people; and there are 
5,000 trading veſſels lying before it. About four 
gues from Canton lies Fochan, near ten miles in circum- 


\ 


e 400 caſtles, and along the ſame coalts, are near 34,000. 
ns, equal in extent and population to many of the wallet - 


dptcheou, in the ſame province, contains pleaſure-houſes 
ia the Woudens, which occupy more ground than ſome middle. 
European cities; and were erected for the emperor, at, 
expence of the farmers of the falt revenues; 2. Aant- 
u, called by Europeans Canton, ſituated in the province of 
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ference, containing 1000,000 of inhabitants; but only x 
counted a village, becauſe not incloſed by walls. The yri 
gipal lakes of China are, the Tongting-hou, more f 
240 miles in circumference, the Tai-hou, the Hong. dee, l 
Kao-yeou, and the Poyang-hou, near 300 miles in lengh 
and among an infinitude great and {mall rivers, there 3 
three particularly celebrated; the Yang-tſe-leiang, or Sm 
the Sea, which runs 1300 miles, and near the walls of Nut 
ing, 90 miles from its mouth, is half a league broad; f 
oangho,. or Yellow River, ſo called: from the colow 
its water, which flows upwards. of 1,800. miles, and falls 
ts the gulph Changi; and the Kian Keu which in length, 
courſe is the ſecond river of this globe, being but little i 
ferior only to that: of the Amazons in South Amer 
Where rivers are wanting, or not navigable, the Chineſe h 
dug canals : that called the Royal Canal, reaches from 
ton to hary is 1,800 miles in length, employs 10,000 
of ſhipping, ſome of conſiderable bulk, and by navigable re 


d ma 
and other canals, communicates nearly with the whole e m 
pire. China, except to the north and weſt, is a plain ca 1 
try, and contains no remarkable mountains. air M lciou 


this region differs greatly, according to the ſituation: i 
ſharp in the north, mild in the middle, and hot in the ſou 
The Chineſe level mountains in ſome places, in othe 
raiſe artificial ones, and are remarkable induſtnous 1 
every reſpect, cultivating the country aſhduouſly, and 
permittiug trees, hedges, or ditches to occupy the f 
which, for the moſt part, is rich and fertile, inſomuc 
that the inhabitants are ſaid to have two and three hae 
in a year; and aboynds- with corn, wine, and all forts 
fruit ; yet, owing to the immenſe multitude- of inhabitant 
this country is often afflicted with famine. In fuch a 0 
cuſtom permits the poorer ſort of people to expoſe the 
children on the highway, or throw them into a river, i 
tened to a gourd, to prevent them from finking immediate 
in hopes that ſome rich perfon will take pity on them. 
lakes and rivers are well! furmſhed with T4 and ſome af 
various kinds of pe:iris and bezoar of great value: its mou 
tains produce gold, fiiver, white copper, iron, lead, Ul to a; 

uickſilver, !:ps lazuli, rock-cryſtal, marble, ſono 
1 uſed to forin muſical inſtruments, coals, which the! 
Fabitants pound, and form into a kind of paſte that kind 
with difficulty, but makes a durable fire. The forelts 
bound with wild animals of every fpecies, of which | 
muſk-deer is peculiar to the country, and among the birds, 
kin-hi or golden fowl is perhaps the ' moſt beautiful in 
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are generally bordered. by lofty trees or high walls, 2nd 
oper diſtances covered ſeats are erected to ſhelter tr 
128 at convenient intervals turrets are built from wi 
by ſignals intelligence is conveyed of any remarkable erzn 
The Chineſe are middle {ized with broad faces, ſmall b 
eyes, and ſhort noſes; their complexions towards the nor 
fair, but ſwarthy in the ſouth ; they wear only one lock of h 
on their heads; the fatteſt men are reckoned the handond 
people of quality and learning let their nails grow to anen 
mous Las the prineipal beauty in their women, confi 
the ſmallneſs of their feet, which are ſwathed and 
in iron ſhoes almoſt as ſoon as the; are born; this, ho 
rcnders them incapable of walking firmly, This cuſton 
ſuppoſed to owe its origin to aloe ha the moſt effe&ualn 
thod to prevent, the women — gadding abrbad. The C 
neſe are remarkably ſubmiſſive, formal and ceremonious, 
notwithſtanding their ſeeming ſincerity, are great hypocni 
fond of law diſputes, practiſe the moſt barefaced belles 
cheat much in their dealings. Dreſs is regulated accord 
to their rank, and the law in that reſpect even fixes the 
lours each ſhall wear. Their language contains only abt 
330 words, all monoſyllables ; but, by the various mod 
tions uſed in pronouncing them, to each of which a dl 
ent meaning is affixed, theſe few words are made to exp 
every thing neceſſary for the common purpoſes of lite. 
Chineſe dont write with a pen, or in lines, but withal 
pencil in columns from top to bottom; and as they de! 
make uſe of letters but for every word and different fgnit 


tion of each have a ſeparate hieroglyphic or character, th : 
language is rendered ſo difficult, that no foreigner ever col. a. 


acquire a thorough knowledge of it: indeed, very few ot! 
moſt learned natives underſtand it perfectly; for every rank 
people amongſt them have a different dialect, and of cou 
in writing make uſe. of different characters; which in all 
mount to above 80,000, and the dictionary of that ton 
compoſed within the preſent century, conſiſts of 95 
volumes, beſides a ſupplement of 25. The characters © 
for writing in Cochin-china, Tonquin and Japan, are the la 
with thoſe of the Chineſe, and gy ſimilar things; thong 
ſpeaking, theſe nations expreſs themſelves differentiy, oi 
. y the language of converſation varies materially, 

they are not able to underſtand one another, while at 
ſame time, they comprehend each others written, lang 
and uſe all their books in common. The Chineſe langu 
is not only one of the moſt ancient in the univerſe, but 


pears to haye undergone little or no. alteration, during : they 
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ſe of 4,000 years; as the Chou-King, the depoſitories of 
r hiſtory, laws, &c. written upwards of 2,000 years be- 
the Chriſtian era, is in the ſame idiom uſed at this time. 

China are ſeveral-vokcanos, particularly that mountain 
d Lineſung, which ſometimes rages furiouſly. In the 
ince of Petcheli, which only extends to the 42 N. 
tude, the rivers are frozen ſo hard during four months im 
year, that heavy laden carriages — over the ice; and 
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1 the cold is far from being ſo ſevere as in _ 3 2 
4 nomenon that is attributed to the great quantity of nitre 


laced there. Here alſo are ſeveral remarkable bridges, 


, „ cularly that over a river called Saffrany, which reaches 
Arp n one mountain to another, being 400 cubits long, and 
* 8 high, and all but of one arch: the great wall which 


tes China from Tartary, begins in the province of 
oh, on the north-weſt of China, in about 38 of north 
ade, is carried on over mountains and 4 and ter- 
tes at the Whang or Yellow Sea, between the provinces 
etcheli and Leaatong, a courfe with all the windings, of 
t1,500 miles. It 1s Amok all built of brick, and ſuch well- 
red mortar, that it has now ſtood above 1,800 years, 
p erected by the emperor Kihoangti, to prevent the incur- 
of the Tartars, and is very little decayed : it is 20 feet 
tigh, and broad enough for {1x 2 to ride abreaſt, 
fortified all along with ſquare towers, at the diſtance of 


)NI0US, | 


h it 
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life, 


_ tom each other. In this country are 1,100 trium- 
ey ches, erected to perpetuate the memory of their great 
wi Their ſepulchral monuments are very fuperb : their 


the models of which are now ſo common in Europe 

the name of Pagodas, are great embelliſhments to the 
i. That at Nanking, called the Porcelain tower, is 
nolt remarkable; it is 100 feet high, and 40 in diame- 
At Peking is a bell weighing 120, ooolb. In one of 


ever co 
few ot 1 
ety rank 
1 of cou 


: = aties of the province of Ho-nan, is an obſervatory, built 
17 0 years ago, by the aſtronomer 'Tcheookong, where 
a L ltrument is Nl preſerved, which he uſed to meaſure the 


vat noon, in order to find the elevation of the pole; 
Wo is faid by the Chineſe, to have invented the mari- 
compaſs. | 


re the la 
; thoug 


=_ "Wi to religion, they are chiefty divided into three ſeas. 

- p * int ſect which comprehends all the learned, are follow= 

h. 1 * the celebrated philoſopher Kong fu- tſe or Confucius, 

7's ma | beleve, that the ſteady obſervance of the pure pre- 

| 4 * o natural religion, comprehends the whole duty of 
7 


and in the end will be attended with the greateſt feli- 
* they worſhip one God, and believe that the world ex- 
from eternity. The ſecond ſet hold a plurality of 
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worlds, and the Pythagorean principles of tranſmigratt 
The third ſe are idolaters, and addicted to necromane 
they think the greateſt felicity conſiſts in luxury and tc 
tuouſneſs. Of the ſeveral idols to whieh this laſt ſeq g 


their devotions, there are two of great note, viz, ons lit 
form of a dragon; the other called Fo, ſet up, as is co ited 
tured, in honour of one of their own nation, who is imagine alta 
to have flouniſhed. about 500 years before Chriſt ; and, . F. 
his wonderful parts and actions, was thought worthy of Mes f 
ing deified at his death. They look upon him as the (fi mile: 
our of the world, and that he was ſent to teach the way {WMearthq 
ſalvation, and make an atogement for the fins of unt 
They hold in great veneration ſome moral precepts, e 
they pretend he left, and which the bonzes, or pricſts, 166. 
quently inculcate on the minds of the people. They ai of t 
to be very cautious in all their actions, from an opinion u tob 
verſally received among them, that the fouls of their deceacient i 
friends are frequently preſent with them, and narrowly wild aff 
their deportment. The emperor, and the Tartars in ckief 
ral, pay great reſpect to the Dalai Lama, who has a nut 40 
at Peking; and every year receives maghificent ppeſents M broac 
the emperor. The popith miſſionaries converted mina, 
the Chriſtian faith, in the lift century; but buſying red, 
ſelves too much with politics, were expelled the counWucts : 
and their diſciples cd ; fince then, the agnmuſſion ſz ima] 
ſome few was connived at, on account of their ſupe Fran 
knowledge in the ſciences; but they, at the end of WW to 
year 1785, were thrown into priſon, where niany ot , ze 
periſhed. ITN. „ a 
The Chineſe empire is, without doubt, very ancient, ie to t 
ing evidences of higher antiquity than any other nation, -teou 
cept the Jews The grand annals of the ſtate compriic Nef K 
volumes, and the abridgment thereof makes above 100. garde 
family now reigning make the twenty-ſecond that haverea, 
upon the throne of China; and are deſcended from 1ﬀil e 
gate, a prince of Mantchew Tattary, who conquered Meat 
in 1644, and 6 his ſubje&s with the natives. Nine 
the years 1771 and 1772, eighty thouſand Tartar fami of! 
diſſatisfied with the Ruſhan government, emigrated from WW i f 
territories of that power, and, after a march of eight moda ot 
offered themſelves as ſubje&s to the Chineſe emperor- Wt tro 
the frontiers of the province of Quangtong are the Miao W"ided 
people inhabiting a mountainous region, Foally ſubjeciea i rank, 
the Chineſe in 1976 ; which was not effected without hich 
difficulty, not only through the valour of the men, but thiWreipn, 
the women. One of the = ſex, for two months, ſing & alt} 
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ed a fortreſs, ſituated on a high rock, to which there was 
one path of difficult acceſs, by —__—— large {tones z 
it was by accident that ſhe was at laſt ſeized. 
de principal iſlands ſubje& to China are, Macao, a ſmall 
lituated at the entrance of the Bay of Canton, and 
ited by the Portugueſe, who obtained it as a reward for 
aſiſtance they gave the Chineſe againſt a celebrated pi- 
Formoſa, whole capital is Tai-ouan, lies about 30 
ves from the coaſt of the province of Fo-kien, about 
miles in length, and 75 in breadth, almoſt deſtroyed by 
zrthquake in 1782, is divided into two parts, by a ridge 
pountains running acroſs it; and was formerly poſſeſſed 
the Dutch, who were driven out by the Chineſe, in the 
1662. The ſoil produces abundance of corn and rice, 
of the Indian, with many of the European fruits, be- 
tobacco, ſugar, camphor, and cinnamon, but is 
ent in reſpect to wholeſome water, and that which the 
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rowly N affords is univerſally pernicious to foreigners. Hainan, 
rs in ebief town of which is Kiun-tcheou-fou, a large ifland 
as 2 to leagues 8. W. from Canton, 200 miles long and 
eſems M broad ; the greateſt part of which is under the dominion 
2d mam na, the reſt inhabited by a free people, who are copper- 
ying thefWured, ſhort in ſtature, and deformed. The principal 
he coutgWutts are gold and lapis lazuli. "Fo the north of Hainan, 


Jmiſſion 
ir lupet 
end of 
ny ot U 


mall iſland, called Sancian, celebrated by the death of 
Francis Xavier, a - Jeſuit, ſtiled Apoſtle of the Indies, 
* tomb is ſtill to be ſeen there. The ifles of JLicou- 
, 36 in number, ſituated between Corea, Formoſa, and 
, are tributary to China; the largeſt, which gives 
cient, P* to the whole, is about 150 miles long, and 40 broad; 
nation, Mbeouli, on the ſouth-eaſt part of the iſland ſtands the 
omprilc el Kint-ching, adjoining to which is the king's palace 


100. fardens, reckoned to be 12 miles in circumference. 

nat haveorea, a kingdom tributary to China, fituated on a pe- 
from I to the north-eaſt of that empire, between 122 and 
ered COP eaſt longitude, and 34 and 43 north latitude; bounded 


Jatives- 
tar fam 
ed from 
zht mon 


hineſe Tartary, on the north ; by the Whang Sea and 
of Nanking, ſouth; by the Indian Ocean, which ſepa- 
8 it from Japan, eaſt; and by the Gulph and province 
20tong, in China, weſt; reckoned above 600 miles in 


peror. from N. to S. and 300. in breadth, from E. to W.; 
e Miaot nded into eight provinces, containing 33 cities of the 
ſubjected rank, 58 of the ſecond, and 70 of the third; the capital 
1thout 9 dich is Kingkitao. This kingdom is governed by a 


„ but Mareen, who exerciſes an abſolute authority over his ſub- 


enge although he is a vaſſal, and tributary to the emperos 
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of China. The natives are well made, ingenious, | 
and docile, fond of mufic* and dancing, in many rende 
greatly reſembling the Chineſe, but bear a better 
racter; and keep their dead three years before interny 
Men of learning are difinguiſhed by two plumes of fea 
in their caps: and ſo highly is knowledge eſteemed, hid ri 
previous to purchaſing books, the Coreans put on ther 
apparel, and burn incenſe to fhew their reſpect. Fen 
have more liberty than in China, and parents never int 
in regard to their children's marriage. The country, the 
mountainous, is fruitful; and the inhabitants trade in v 
rice, paper made of cotton, pencils, ginſeng, gold, 
non, yellow varniſh, nearly equal to gilding; fowls 
tails a yard long; horſes no more than nine hands h 
caſtor, fable ſkins, and ſalt; and on the north eaſt coal 
numbers of whales. 
For an account of other dependant people, ſee Tae; a 
and India beyond the Ganges. 


Of the principal ASTATIC ISLANDS. 


HE Maldives are a numerous cluſter of ſmall ia 
between the equator and 8 degrees of north laid m 

near Cape Comorin. They 2 cocoa· trees, 
which the natives build veſſels of 30 tons, of which 
hulls, maſts, ſails, rigging, anchors, cables, proviſions, 
firing, are all from this uſeful tree. They are chief ca 
ſorted to by the Dutch, who trade with them for cowne 
ſmall kind of ſhells, which paſs for money among the ne 
in Africa: to the north of the Maldives lie another c 
called Lackadives. 
Ceylon ſeparated from the coaſt of Coromandel by 2 Wau: 
row (trait, ſituated between 6.and 10 degrees north laut 
78 and 82 eaſt longitude, is 250 miles long, 200 broad; 
ſaid to be naturally the richeſt and fineſt iſland of this gl 
producing every neceſſary in great abundance, beſides 
pepper, cardamoms, and its ſtaple commodity cinna 
cotton, ivory, ſilk, tobacco, ebony, cryſtal, alt- petre, 
phur, lead, iron, copper, gold, ſilver, with all kinds df 
cious ſtones, except diamonds. Ceyloneſe elephants 
preferred to all others, both on account of their ſe 
docility. Fiſh, fowl, and uſeful animals, are plenti den 
immenſely large ſerpents and noxious ants are found in 
foreſts; the moſt remarkable trees are the tallipot, . 
us as tall as the maſt of a ſhip, and has ſuch imme 
— Fog leaves, that they are uſed as umbrellas, and 
coverings: and the makula, the fruit of which ſeems 
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covered with aſhes, and if eaten by ſome ſpecies of 
enders their fleſh poiſonous during the ſeaſon. The in- 
Wh parts of the iſland are mountainous and woody, poſſeſſed 
e inteme e idolatrous natives, called Cinglaſſes, . 4 


s of feu es at Candy, a city erected on a mountain; the beauti- 
teemed, Wd rich vallies near the ſea-coaſts, were all poſſeſſed by 
on their W Dutch till the year 1795, when the whole of their ſet- 
d. FenSWents, and forts of Columbo the capital, Trincomalé, 
ver inteefſienburg, Jaffanapatam, Batticaloe, Moltetivoe, Manar, 
intry, tu Negambo, were taken by the Engliſh, — 

ide in de Andaman and Nicobar iſles lie at the entrance of the 


gold, (Ih of Bengal, to the north of Sumatra, and furniſh re- 
; fowls ents to ſhipping. Andaman iſland contains many ex- 
hands Hat harbours; and the Engliſh have a ſettlement on Maſk 
aft coal, commanding the entrance to one of the beſt of them. 


natives reſemble the Caffres, near the Cape of Good 
e; and the country produces red wood, and edible birds 

The three largeſt of the Nicobar iſles, are Nunca- 
Souri, and Tricut; their only quadrupeds are hogs and 


Ds. ; and though ſome neighbouring iſlands, called Car- 
In, us abound with monkeys, yet it taken to the Nicobars 
mall ina bon die. In the Nicobar illes is a kind of bread-fruit, 


rth lane mellori, or larum, wegnng upwards of 30 pounds, 
his ſhaped like a pine, is of a yellowiſh colour when 


caveri. 

The Sunda iſlands are ſituated between 93 and 120 degrees 
longitude, and 8 degrees north and ſouth latitude, and 
prehends the iſlands of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and 
nl ſmaller ones. - 

mura ſeparated by the ſtrait of Malacca from the eaſtern 
nſula of [ 

ktor, from 95 to 106% ealt longitude, is about goo miles 
by 150 in breadth, and produces ſo much gold, that it 


el by al 
rth latin 
broad; 
this gie 
eſides 1 


cinnüne among ſeveral native people, as Malays, Acheneſe, 
* Moons, Rejangs, and Battas, nations differing conſi- 
inds 0! Bt, from each other both in language and manners ; and 
bann Je them, eſpecially the females, troubled with large 
r fine | ings at their necks, like the goitres, ſo frequently in the 
plentUBWorean A] The Engliſh Eaſt-India Company have 
und in ral ge. r < 
fl ſettlements here; the chief of which are Bencoolen 
pots len Marlborough; and. on the other fide of the iſland 


uch have one at Palembang. The ſea coaſts are ge- 
Wy poſſeſſed by Mabometan princes, whoſe ſubjeQs arg 


and upon being hoiled, and expoſed to the air, yields - 
Ilatable, mealy, and very nutritive ſubſtance. Caſſia grows | 


ndia, lying near 6 degrees on each {ide of the 


poſed to be the Ophir mentioned in Scripture. It is di- 
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indiſcriminately ſtiled Malays, a name ſynonimous to Me 
of the Turks; of theſe the king of Acheen is by far the 
confiderable, and the interior parts are for the moſt pa 
verned by independant Pagan chiefs. The Battas, v 
habit the Caſſia country, between the Engliſh and I ian 
ſettlements have no ſovereign, but dwell in fortified ] vo 
generally at variance among themſelves, are cannibals, vi hc 
their priſoners, and hang up their ſkulls in the rooms williſÞ®*"" 
the unmarried men and boys ſleep. This tribe write wii 
piece of bamboo on narrow (lips of the bark of a tree; Med 
contrary to cuſtom in the Eaſt, they do from left went 
beginning at the bottom. The climate is rather teme , 
rain 1s extremely frequent, and uſually attended vich t 
der, earthquakes are not uncommon, and there are { 
volcanos in the iſland, through which a chain of Wi" 
mountains runs through the whole extent; the loſtef ie "! 
them called Ophir, or mountain of gold, riſes 4,614 y 
above the level of the ſea. The principal vegetable 
ductions are pepper, caſſia, rice, ſugar, indigo, Brafil w 
two ſpecies of the bread-fruit, benjamin, coffee, com 
and ſilk cotton, camphor, and cabbage trees, with n 
other valuable woods; edible birds-neſts, and bee eff 
The wild animals are elephants, rhinoceroſes, bears, moi, 
and tigers, which laſt are dreadfully deſtructive, f 
times depopulating whole villages, as the riatives have t 
perſtitious veneration for them and alligators that freque 
alſo deſtroy people when bathing in the riyers: other 
mals are buffaloes, ſmall horſes, goats, hogs, deer, be 
hog-deer, ſomewhat larger than rabbits, with heads like] 
and feet reſembling deer, in whoſe entrails are frequ 
found bezoar ftones, valued at ten times their weight in g 
ſtorks, parrots, dunghill fowls, ducks, pigeons, many p 
| ſmall birds, beſides the coo-ow, or >Ex 206 of uncom 
beauty; lizards, flying-lizards, cameliorfs, and vant) 
troubleſome pernicious inſets. The minerals are gold, 
iron, copper, ſulphur, and arſenic. a * 

About zo leagues from Sumatra lies the iſland of Ei 
ſurrounded by dangerqus rocks, and inhabited by tall 10 
ſavages, who generally 15 armed, and ſpeak a lang 


mer 
, jag 
6 Of 


different from thoſe uſed in any of the neighbou 
ilands. G 165 
Pulo Peenang, or Prince of Wales's Iſland, lately ſeſ 
by the Engliſh Eaft-India Company, lies in about 5. 
north latitude, and 989 40o' eaft longitude, at the enz, 
of the ſtraits, and near the port called Quedab, 00 Wh 


roaſt of Malacca. It is between 30 and 40 miles 1 
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u to MH vnſerence, and was given by the ſovereign of Qnedah, as 
far the urige portion, with one of his relations, to Captain 
molt pa of the Eaſt-India Company's marine, who had ren- 
tas, wh d him ſervices, by aſſiſting to quell ſome. diſturbances. 
and D iſaand has convenient and well ſhelteted harbours, is 
iGed vil wooded, and, where it is cultivated, abounds with 


e, hogs, poultry, canes, rice, fruit, and vegetables; it 
kewiſe ſaid to produce block- tin, amber, and gold-duſt. 
write will ſettlement is now in a very flouriſhing ſtate, and well in- 
ted by the natives from the neighbouring iſlands and 
hnent, | 

ava, 420 miles in length, is S. of Sumatra; from which 
ſeparated by the Strait of Sunda. The greateſt part of 


| are ($$ iſland belongs to the Datch: their capital ſettlement is 
ain of, a noble, populous, but extremely unhealthy city, 
e loſtell de river Jucata, in latitude 6 degrees 8. having one of 
4,614 iceſt harbours in the world. Here reſides the governor- 


of the Dutch Eaſt- India Company, who is attended by 
gurds; and appears abroad with a magnificence ſuperior to 
of any European prince. The number of Chineſe ſettled 


* och Java is about 100,000. The principal productions 
d bees oppor, rice, ſugar, cotton, and indigo, with a ſoft kind 
irs, moni n, called Pahor. The reſt of the iſland is divided 
tive, Mg four native princes, called the Emperor, the Maſſay, 
$ have a8 Þoitan, and King of Bantam. In the dominions of 
at freque firſt mentioned prince, about 14 leagues from Soura- 
: other un, or of Cheribon, his capital, and about 27 from Ba- 


in a valley ſurrounded by a circle of high hills, (accord- 


leer, bet unde : 8 

ds like 8 ſome well authenticated narratives of various perſons 
e freque eyed by the Dutch) grows the Bohon Upas, a tree pro- 
ght in os 2 moſt virulent poiſon, uſed by the natives in 


execution of criminals, and alſo for the purpoſe of dip- 
uncom in the points of all their warlike inſtruments. This 
K remarkable tree, according to the beſt accounts, is of 
bz deleterious quality, that no animal or ſhrub can long 
E within ten miles of it; and the poiſon is =my procured 


of End minals condemned to death, of whom, in ſpite of all 
y tall 10 Kutions, ſcarce one in 12 ever returns; but the exiſtence 
a lang i b wonderful and unique production of nature, though 
Wngly at one time credited, has lately been much doubted, 
L abſolutely denied, by ſome travellers. The Maſſay's 
ately E town is Soeſochoenam. The Sultan, who is ſtiled the 
bout 5. of the Mattarine Empire, reſides at Jokja-Charta, or 
he enti m, and is entirely dependant on the Dutch. 
lah, on Birneo, one of the argeſt iſlands in the world, is Boo 
ailes in 


s long, and 700 broad, ſituated on both ſides the ling, 


excellent diamonds, and many ſorts of fruits, among wh 


have always died when they came into the colder regu 


- fication on this iſland; but the internal part of it is govent 
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and produces rice, cotton, canes, pepper, camphor, v 


is the Madang, reſembling an apple, and the Balono, lM... 
large Mango, befides ſeveral animals unknown to the E, 
s. The inhabitants on the ſea-coaſts are Mahomety 
4 the reſt are Pagans. The capital town is Borneo, on 
N. ſide of the iſland; but Benjar-Maſſeen is the prin 
rt. Moſt part of the north fide of this iſland, pranted 
the Engliſh Eaſt-India Company by the Soloos, is was 
with many noble rivers, and covered by foreſts of fine 
trees, without underwood: free-ſtone is found here in gn 
plenty. Many parts of the iſland are marſhy, and frequen 
overflowed, ſo that houſes, and even towns, are here x 
unuſally erected on floats in the rivers. The Ouran- Oua 
a monkey as big as a man, and of all brute creatures ref 
bling him the moſt, is a native of this iſland. Some 
tempts have been made to bring them to Europe; bu 


Near a high mountain, named Keeneebaloo, live a peq 
called Oran Idaan, and ſometimes Maroots, who belieret 
Deity to be pleaſed with human vidtims; and adora d 
— with the ſculls and teeth of thoſe they have ſacuket 
On the north of Borneo lies the Iſland of Balama de 
where the Engliſh Eaſt-India Company once endeavourdl 
make a ſettlement. 

Celeber, or Macaſſar, ſituated under the equator, 1s 1 
leagues diſtant from Batavia, being 500 miles long, and 
broad. Its chief product is gold, pepper, and opium, 4 
the natives are expert in poiſoning. The Dutch hare ator 


by three kings, the chief of whom reſides at Macaflar, the 
pital ; where, as alſo in"many of the oriental iſlands, how 
are erected on large poſts, and acceſſible only by ladde 
which are drawn up at nights to prevent the entrance dt. 
ſtructive animals. 

The Moluccas, or Spice 1/lands, ſituated in 125 degit 
E. longitude, between 1 degree ſouth, and 2 north latitu 
and producing vaſt quantities of cloves, mace, and 0 
megs, monopolized.by the Dutch, are five in number, N 
Bachian, Machian, ee Tydor, and Ternate, of whi 
the laſt is the largeſt, though only 30 miles in circumferend 
The natives of theſe iſlands are of two ſorts, the A* 
Moors, of a copper colour, in every reſpect like the Mart 
and the mop-headed Papuas, who reſemble the natives 
New Guinea. A whdleſome and nouriſhing kind of bit 
is made here, and in moſt of the adjacent iſlands, . of > 
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phor, zu we Philippines, Moluccas, and New Guinea, the cot- 
nong wh ue raiſed on pillars, eight or ten feet high, on account 
_ - he moiſture, and to prevent the attacks of wild animals. 
0 the 


Timor lying ſouth of the Moluccas, is 150 miles long, 37 
ad, produces ſandal wood, and honey, and poſſeſſed by 
Dutch. - 

he Banda iſles, ſituated between 127 and 128*® eaſt lon- 
de, and 4 and 5 ſouth latitude, are five in number: 
nor, where is the capital of the ſame name; Poleron, 
nging, Poolaway, and Gonapi. Theſe iſlands are ſubje& 
he Dutch, and produce nutmegs and cloves. 

mboyna, ſometimes reckoned one of the Moluccas, is 
ed between 3 and 4“ ſouth latitude; being about 70 
in circumference, is valuable for the cloves it produces, 
| was formerly poſſeſſed by the Engliſh and Dutch : bue 
1622, the EE” ders all the Engliſh on the iſland, 
luxe been ſuffered to poſſeſs it ever ſince. 

xe Philippines, ſaid to be 1,100 in number, are N. E. 
Borneo, between 113 and 121 caſt longitude, and 6 to 
Pnorth latitude. Manilla, or Luconia, the chief of them 
capital, called alſo Manilla, whote ſca-port is Cavite 
jo miles long, 200 broad, and ſubject to the Spaniards. 
country in the world is better furniſhed with the neceſſa- 
def life, or appears more beautiful, there being a perpe- 
jerdure ; buds, bloſſoms, and fruit, are found upon the 


tor, x all the year round, as well on the mountains as in gar- 
1g, and that are cultivated. Vaſt quantities of gold are waſhed 
op 5 from the hills, and found mixed with the ſand of their 
have a But theſe iſlands being hot and moiſt, produce 
— * ance of venemous creatures, and poiſonous herbs and 
far, * rs. They have volcanos, and are very ſubject. to earth - 
2 4 HA tree, called Amet, and a fort of cane, which 
by hade, in the mountains, are faid to contain within them a 


tity of fair water. Some of the other iſlands are de- 
Kant on the Spaniards ; but moſt of them are governed 


25 of ity princes, or Sultans of their own. Mindanao, or 
rth ry x ndano, the largeſt of the Philippines, except Manilla, 
, p ing from latitude 5 40' to 9 55 N. and from 119? 
* f un v 125* eaſt longitude, the capital of which, is Magin- 
A wor Selangan, is about 800 miles in circumference, 


dpaniards.have a ſettlement on the north coaſt, the 
pal factory of which is Samboangan. Of ſeveral con- 
ble rivers ia the iſland, the chicf are, the Pelangy, 


Kh, named the Great Lano, is 60 miles in circum» 
Ke, The ſoil is rich, the climate healthy, and it pro- 
L duces 


* 


Melampy, and the Tamantakka; and ſeveral lakes, one 
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duces much gold, and likewiſe caſha. The people, 
are chiefly eng wm ogy are _ civilized than thoſe of 
neighbouring iſlands, much given to piracy. On « 
fouth part of the coaſt, in the Bay of THano, & an iſ 
about 18 miles in circumference, named Bunwoot, wh 
was granted to the Engliſh, by the Sultan of Mindanao, 
1775, at the requeſt of Captain Thomas Forreſt, in 
ſervice of the Eaſt- India Company. It has a good harke 
is well wooded, and abounds in wild hogs, monkies, 
guanas. On the iſland of Mindanao, is a volcano, 
another on the iſland of Siao, which lies near it. Pu 
whoſe capital is Iſoila, is the moſt populous of the Phil 
= and 250 miles in circumference ; other pring 
ſlands are Samar, or Tandago, Maſbate, Mindoro, Lu 
Paragoia, Leyta, Bohol, Sibu, Negro's iſland, St. Joy 
Xolo, and Abyo. 

A little to the northward of Luconia lie the Baſbers, e 
fiſting of five ſmall iſlands, the principal of which is G 
ton Iſle, lying in latitude 21* north, and longitude 118 5 

Sooloo Iſland, fituated in north 5 latitude, and 121% « 
longitude; is about 30 miles long, and 12 broad, and is { 
* ed to contain about 60,000 inhabitants, who are | 

ometans, and reckoned treacherous. The capital town 
reſidence of the Sultan, is called Bowan. This iſland 
furrounded by an archipelago of ſmaller iſlands, the pri 
pal of which is Tawee-Tawee. The ſtate of Soc 
though ſmall, is very powerful, and has under it, not « 
moſt of the iſlands of the archipelago, but great part of 
neo; of which they have granted a portion to the Eng 
Sooloo lies midway between Borneo and Mindanao 1s 
cultivated, and produces rice, yams, &c. together 
oranges, and all the tropical fruits; the true cinnamon 
teek trees, good beef, fowls, &c. and excellent horſes ; 
phants, deer, and wild hogs. This iſland, and ſome of 
ad acent ones, have long been famed for their valuable pt 
ery. | 

Savgir Iſland lies to the ſouth-eaſt of the Sooloos, in a 

o north latitude, and 1229 eaſt longitude, having a Cc 
derable number of ſmall iſlands round it. It belongs t0 
Dutch, whoſe principal town is called Taroona. ng 
middle of the iſland runs a ridge of high mountains, termi 
on the north by a volcano ; from which, in the year! 17 
there was a great eruption, attended with a violent © 
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xeople, 10 north latitude, and from 1230 40 to 1260 eaſt 
thoſe of Whitude, is a large iſland ſituated to the north-weſt of New 
y. On en, of a ſingular ſhape; conſiſting of four long, and com- 
is an iſaerely narrow tracts of land, two extending towards the 
root, wh, and two ſouthward, which form two extenſive bays 
Iindanao, I nearly meet in the centre of the iſland: a great part of it 
reſt, in i poſſeſſion of the Dutch, the reſt is governed by a Sultan. 
od harboifhounds with beeves, buffaloes, goats, deer, and wild 


zonkies, 
olcano, 
it. Pu 


; there are a few ſheep, but no wild beaſts. The ſago, 
bby tree, grows here in great plenty. The manufacture 
tecked cotton is carried on by the natives. 


the PhiliW-(des the foregoing, there are almoſt an infinite number | 
er prince all iſlands in theſe ſeas, of ſome of which little is known. 
oro, La ag the principal, is Ceram, lying to the ſouth-weſt of 
„ St. Joby 4 in 30 ſouth latitude, and (being a long narrow 


extending from eaſt to weſt) from 124 to 127 of eaſt 


Baſberr, ede. The Dutch are poſſeſſed of this iſland, where they 
uch is C eſtroyed all the clove trees. Myſol, lying to the north- 
e 118% 18 of Ceram, in latitude 20 ſouth, and 127 eaſt longitude; 
ad 121" , with many ſmaller ones, lying under the line, near 
and is horth-weſt coaſt of New Guinea, and which are ſaid to 
ho are ain 100,000 people; Mindioly, lying alſo under the line, 
tal town M of eaſt longitude z Batchiam, ſituated a little to the 
his iſſandſſ of Mindioly, in the ſame degree of longitude; and Ouby, 
„ the prifmore ſouth. To the eaſt of Mindanao, between the 
of brand tropic of cancer, lie ſeveral cluſters of ſmall iſlands, 
it, not Me New Philippines or Carolines. 
part of Me Palor, or Pele [/lands, are a cluſter, about three 


the Ee fail from Macao, ſituated from 5 to 9 *. north 
le, and between 130 and 136 degrees eaſt longitude: 


ogether ¶vre formerly reckoned a part of the Carolines; and are 
innamon ited by a humane and hoſpitable people. The firſt 
8 Pear andy thereon, wow dwg wr 
1 10me pe, in Wilſon, a packet belonging to the Engli 

valuable poi lad Company, which T4 wrecked there, in- Auguſt 


0 her paſſage from China. The principal iſland is 
We Coorooraa, of which Pelew is the capital. Thoſe, 
| the other iffands, of which the Engliſh acquired the 
v Oroolong, on which they landed after their ſhip- 
and which was given to Eng by the king of the 
; and Artingall and Pelelew, with the inhabitants of 
de people of Pelew were at war; Emungs, Arama- 
„ Emillegue, Arraguy, Caragaba, and Pethoull; of 
Feelew ſeemed the largeſt. The natives are of a 
copper colour, 9 They are governed by 
2 2 
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a king, who is treated with great reſpect, both by his ry 
or nobles, and the reſt of his ſubje&s. The rupacks are 
tinguiſhed by a bone they wear round the arm, as a my 
honour; of which there are ſeveral degrees. All the if 
appear ta be well covered with trees; among which x 
ebony and machineel, and a tree, the wood of which 
colour of mahogany, ſo extremely hard, as to break th: 
uſed upon it. They have likewiſe the cabbage tre, 
bread fruit, cocoa nuts, beetle nuts, plantains, bananas, 


ges, lemons, &c. None of the iſlands viſited by the Ei 


pony any kind of grain, nor any quadrupeds, except 
rowniſh grey rats in the woods. As to birds, they 
plenty of wild cocks and hens, which the Engliſh fit: 
the natives. to uſe as food, and likewiſe wild pigeons, 
ſeveral other birds of beautiful-plumage. Among man 
of fiſh, they have one about 3 feet long, the meat like th 
a cod, the ſcales round, and about the ſize of a dolla; 
the bone of the head ſo hard, as to ſtrike fire when {li 
an axe. 

The Mariannes, or Ladrones, ſo called from the pil 
diſpoſition of the inhabitants, in 140® eaſt longitude, an 
north latitude, are about 600 leagues E. of China, and 
little known. The chief of them is Guam. It was 
of theſe, called Tinian, that Lord Anſon ſirſt touched, 
paſing the Pacific Ocean, in his celebrated voyage row 
world. : 

The Japaneſe i/lands of Niphon, Bongo, Tonſo, I: 
or Satzuma, ſituated in tem — ſeas and ſurround: 
rocks, extending 30 to 41® N. latitude, and from 130 
E. longitude, form what is called the empire of Japan. 

rincipal of theſe iſlands is Niphon, 600 miles in lerg 
hd, and divided into 55 provinces, whoſe n.ctropolis} 

9 miles long and 6 broad, an open-city containing 1,0 
inhabitants, is the reſidence of the Cuba or ſecular © 
but the Dairi or eccleſiaſtical prince, by ſome regarded 
principal, lives at Meaco the ancient capital and large 
mercial town of Japan, inhabited by 600,000 peop't 
merly there were many chriſtians in theſe iſlands, bi 
year * they for political cauſes were all cruelly c 
the preſent inhabitants are Pagans of two diſtin le: 
ſoon after their new year's day publickly tra! e © 
images repreſenting the croſs and the Virg Mary, 
infant —4 and immediately as the Dutch 4s ©" 
erews are obliged to deliver up all their re gious book 
are then put into a cheſt and not returned till che 09 
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ws ſtate ĩs extremely rich in gold, very populous and well 


- to thoſe of the northern provinces in China; the 


-nhabitants make can 


ve laurel; they are celebrated for their valuable var- 
, and lacquered wares known by the name of Japan 


both a ſubſtance called Miſo which anſwers the pur- 
- of butter, and alſo the celebrated pickle termed 
. from branches of the Aniſe tree added to a decoc- 
of the fiſh Opblaſer, they make a very ſubtile poiſon 
the bark reduced to a fine powder, ſerves not only to 
x 25 incenſe before their idols, but likewiſe by a curious 


nzrly traded with all their neighbours, but for many years 
they have dealt alone with privileged merchants of the 


owly watched. "The Japaneſe are in their manners aud 
ms diametrically oppoſite to Europeans; perſonally they 


n black hair, ſhort thick noſes, ſmall dark eyes ſunk in 
r heads 3 mentally they are courteous, intelligent, ingeni- 


mnrelenting ſeverity of their laws, give every appearance 
deſpotiſm to the government, yet the lower claſfes are 


her ranks. Northward of the Japaneſe iſlands towards 
Kuriles lie thoſe of Jeſſo, of which the largeſt termed 
„or Matmai is tributary to Japan, but 5 others named 


AFRICA, 


HE third diviſion of the globe, is a large peninſula, 
ſituated between, 37 N. and 35 8. latitude, and 


mus of Suez, which is a neck of land about 60 miles 
ad, between the Levant and Red Sea, and joins Africa to 
da; on the E. by the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean; 


L 3 from 


ated, the ſoil and productions are ſimilar but rather ſu- 


ry is ſubject , and has ſome volcanos;. 
es from the berrics of the var-. 
and ſanders trees,. as well as from thoſe of two ſpecies 


ze Daidſu, a ſort of perennial kidney-bean they pre- 


trivance to meaſure time as fand in an hour glaſs; they 


neſe and Dutch; the laſt mentioned people are only ad- 
d to Nagaſacci in the iſland Satzuma, and there are 


a well made active people, of a yellowiſh complexion, ; 


faithful and. brave; but ſuſpicious, ſuperſtitious, haughty - 
rerengeful. The great reſpect ſhewn to ſuperiors, and 


reby _— protected from any oppreſhon from the 


nachir, Zellany and the Three Siſters, are (till independant. 


ween 17% W. and 522 E. longitude : bounded on the 
oy the Mediterranean, which ſeparates it from Europe; 
tne 8. by the Southern Ocean: on the N. E. by the. 


on the welt by the Atlantic Ocean, which ſeparates it, 


222 ATRIOCA: | 
from America: it is 4,300 miles long, from north to ſol The me 
and 3,500 broad from eaſt to weſt. The interior pam ite Cape 
this quarter of the globe contain vaſt tracts of ſandy delanihecaulc t 
_ are very little ng ar to Europeans. The continem Good He 
ica has been compare ge hers to a leopard's u 
Tho prevailing colour is 420 i Geer of ſand, blended wii 
a vegetable mould, in the neighbourhood of fprings or m ve the Nt 
lets; in ſome places broken by naked rocks, in others ſwelil e banks 
into mountains; and the rivers, which in other countries h The a: 
into each other, and finally diſembogue in the ſea, for f ica ca 
moſt part loſing themſelves in Africa in the ſandy deſm N knov 
Such is the obſcure termination of the majeſtic · Nee pts 
Abeed, Nile, or river of the Negroes, ſtiled by Europeans ihe interic 
Niger, which, after watering the great central empirs @D'Anvill: 
Caſhnah and Bornou, gradually Crniniſhes to a ſcu e Edriſi 
ſtream, and finally diſappears in the ſands of Tombuctou. 
The heat on the weſtern _ of _ is infinite 
ater than in any other the globe, owing tot 
— firſt paſſin ha the RAA of - : 
wards the — burning ſands of Africa; ſo that, ITU. 
they arrive on the weſtern coaſt, they are almoſt intolent 
But the ſame wind, which is felt as a ſuffocating blaſt on Mel alot 
ſhores of Africa, is a refreſhing breeze when it reaches e Ocean 


eaſtern coaſt of- America, being cooled in croſſing the wiiſoutry o 
Atlantic Ocean. From -the heat of Africa, ſnow ation of 
unknown, except at the tops of ſome of the higheſt u Agiers, 
tains; and the natives in general treat as fictions the aceoui e gener 
of ſtrangers who ſpeak of ice. : bounded | 

Africa is divided into 18 2 : 11 north a{{Mbibraltar 
north-eaſt ; namely, from W.. to E. » Bildulgenderitories 
Egypt, Zahara, Tombudon, Caſhnah, Bornou, Nubia, A Ocean; | 
finia, Abex and Ajan : and ) ſouth and ſouth-weſt ; name de follov 


from N. to S. Negroland, Guinea, — Monemugj, Za 
ebar, Monomotapa, and Caffraria. principal Affe 
{lands are, the Azores, Madeira, Canaries, and Cape Ver | 
to the north-weſt ; St Helena, to the ſouth-weſt ; MadWwo, Dr: 
car and Mauritius, to the ſouth-eaſt. The principal e, Sha 
its, and gulphs near Africa have been treated of already Alg 
under Europe and Aſia z except the Channel of Molat 
bique, which is in the Indian Ocean, between the 8. E. : 3. 
ica and the iſland of Madagaſcar. The principal mot 
tains of Africa are thoſe of Atlas, which extend from ii 
Atlantic Ocean, to which it gives that name, to Eck is 
the mountains of the Moon, between Abyſſinia and Mt h Eur 
nomotapa z and Sierra Leona, or Mountains of the Liot 
which ſtretch from Guinea to Ethiopia. own o 
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moſt noted capes, or ntories, in this country, 
| _ Verd, the moſt boo) bo point of Africa, ſo called 
cauſe the land always appears green; and the Cape of 
od Hope, ſo denominated Portugueſe, when they 
£4 went round it in 1498, and diſcovered a paſſage by ſea 
rom Europe to the Indies. The rivers of moſt note 
re the Nile and Niger, both of which overflow periodically 
be banks of the countries through which they paſs. . 
The ancients were only acquainted with thoſe parts of 
ica called Barbary and Egypt; moſt of the other 
bow known were SGorered by the Portugueſe, in their at- 
tempts to find a paſſage to the Indies; and ſo little were 
ns be interior parts known to Europeans, that in the year 1749 
res WD Anville to complete his map, was obliged to uſe the works 
Edriſi an author of the 12th century, whoſe poſitions have 
een found aſtoniſhingly correct. | 


BAR BAR TY. 


ITUATED between 12 degrees welt and 30 eaſt longi- 
tude, and 28 and 37 degrees north latitude, extends 
Welf along the coaſt of the Mediterranean, from the Atlan- 
ie Ocean weſt, to Egypt in the eaſt. The name of this 
wuntry originated from Berber, a ſhepherd, the priſtine occu- 
bation of the natives; it includes the kingdoms of Morocco, 
gers, Tunis, and Tripoli ; the inhabitants of all which 
ue generally known by the name of Moors. Morocco is 
bounded on the north by the Mediterranean and Straits of 
Gibraltar ; on the ſouth, by the Deſart; on the eaſt, by the 
efitories of Algiers; and on the weſt, by the Atlantic 
Dean; being Goo miles long, and 480 od, and contains 
mee following kingdoms : Suz, Tarudant, Morocco, Tafilet, 
Z ad Segelmeſſa, on the fouth; and Fez and Mequinez, on the 
porth, That of Morocco is ſubdivided into the provinces of 
ve lorocco, Eſcura, Ramna, Duquella, Abda, Sherma, Hea, 
wo, Dra, and Geſula; that of Fez contains thoſe of Tem- 
ena, Shavoya, Tedla, Beni-Haſſen, Fez, Rif, Garet, Shaus, 
wd Algarb. The chief towns are: 1. Morocco, which 
formerly the capital: 2. Fez, 1,250 miles S. of Lon- 
Ion: 3. Salle and Mequinez, which laſt is now the capi- 

none ſituated 240 miles north of Morocco: 5. Tangier: 6. 
eta: 7. Tetuan: 8. Mogodor, a city lately built, and 
uach is the only port that maintains a conſtant commerce 
h Europe ; all the European merchants having been or- 
e ed to ſettle there. Tangier formerly belonged to the 
den of England, being part of the marriage portion of 
L 4 Catharine 
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Catharine of Portugal, ſpouſe to Charles the Second ; em. 1 
that prince abandoned it, after having demoliſhed the for; ngdom 
cations, in 1685. Ceuta, Melilla, and ſome other places o Norocco 
inferior note, are well fortified, and now in the poſſeſſion 9 ſrtiied | 
Spain. Tetuan and Sallee are noted for the piracies of Mt was 
inhabitants. The city of Fez is ſaid to contain near 450,00: Maſalquiy 


inhabitants; and is much celebrated for the number an, Tunis, 
beauty of its moſques, Which amount to above 500. 'The Nediterr: 
principal rivers of this country are the Mulluvia, which d tulgerid, 
vide it from the kingdom of Alpiers, and falls into the Meg miles 
diterranean Sea; the Luccos, Seboo, Morbeya, Tanſif, am merc 
Suz, which empty themſelves into the Atlantic Ocean; elif the P 
inland rivers, all of which terminate in conſiderable lake le citi 
are the Darha, Tafilet, Ziz and Ghir. The climate is He capit 
general temperate and healthy, being not ſo hot as in ſon"? miles 
other countries under the ſame latitude. The ſoil is fertile od; © 
and produces corn and fruits in great abundance, on whid above 3,0 
the locuſts ſometimes commit dreadful ravages ; the othe s diſtreſſ 
productions are flax, ſalt, gums, and wax. On the coal this ſtate, 
of Sallee and Marmora are foreſts of oaks, producing acm 174 
near two inches long, which taſte like cheſnuts, and are heli ues es 


in high eſtimation in Spain. The people of this empi Teach 2 


may be divided into two different tribes, the Berberes 2 Tipo 
the Moors; both of whom are Mahometans. The former is bo 
who are very numerous, inhabit the mountains, have a buntes 
Habe of their own, and never marry but among each other, rut; anc 

owards the ſouthern parts live the Shellu, a people not fe Pidulger 
many as the Berberes, but who ſeem to have had the fame miles in! 
origin. The Moors that do not. reſide in towns live in nchelt, .r 
tents; and like the Arabs, devote themſelves to a coun alt ; bi 


wao are 
Barca is! 
&rng A 
Mediterr 
tpital of 


life. The chief food of theſe people is a paſte made of flour 
called Cooſcooloo, 

Algiers, whoſe prince is called the Dey, lies along th 
Mediterranean, and is bounded by that ſea on the north; by 
Mount Atlas, on the ſouth ; by Tunis, on the eaſt ; and by 


Morocco and Tafilet, on the weft ; being 480 miles long Hen Wh 
and between 40 and 100 broad: divided into three pf 
vinces, Tlemſen, W. Titterie, S. and Conſtantina on the E wongh b 


Mes, ig 


It has a capital of the ſame name, 1,000 miles S. of Lon- 
parates, 


don, ſurrounded by a wall 12 feet thick, and 30 feet high! 
in 1688 it was terribly bombarded by the French: and n che. 
1783 and 1784 by the Spaniards, with no great effet. . Algier 
The number of inhabitants amount to 100,000 Muhometya won hay 
15,000 Jews, and 2,000 Chriſtian flaves. They fublil E ty 
chiefly by their piracies ; for they make prize of the ſhips be. ae. 
longing to all the Chriſtian powers that do not buy peace . of 
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tem. The other chief towns are Tremecen, capital of the 
kingdom of the ſame name, conquered from the emperor of 
Morocco; and alſo Conſtantina and Oran, both ſtrongly 
fortified by nature and art; the laſt of which is a ſea-port 
hat was in poſſeſſion of the Spaniards : but, together with 
Maſalquivir, ceded to Algiers at the end of the year 1791. 

Tunis, whoſe ſovereign 1s called the Bey, bounded by the 


aulgerid, on the ſouth ; and by Algiers on the weſt ; being 
220 miles long, and 170 broad, is the moſt poliſhed and 
commercial, and its natives are the handſomeſt people of 
{ll the Barbary ſtates. It contains the remains of many 
noble cities, ſome of them {till in good condition. Tunis, 
the capital, ſituated 1,000 miles 8. E. of London, about 
10. miles from the place where the famous city of Carthage 
ſtood ; contains 60,000 inhabitants, among whom there are 
tore 3,000 clothiers and weavers: but, as well as Tripoli, it 
s diſtreſſed for want of freſh water. The town of Sfax, in 
ths ſtate, was twice bombarded by the Venetians, in the 
years 1785 and 6; but to very little purpoſe. Thirty-ſix 
agues eaſt from Tunis, is a fort and factory belonging to the 
French African Company, called La Calle. 


de, is bounded by the Mediterranean, on the north; by the 
countries of the Berberes, on the ſouth ; by Egypt, on the 
alt; and by Tunis, and the country of the Gadamis, in 
Bildulgerid, on the weſt; extending along the ſea-coaſt, 1, ico 
niles in length, and 300 in breadth. Tripoli was once the 
nchelt, no. populous, and opulent of all the ſtates on the 
alt; but it is now. much reduced, and the inhabitants, 
who are about 1,500,000, have all the vices of the Algerines. 
Barca is little better than a barren deſart, inhabited by wan- 
ring Arabs. The capital is Tripoli, on the coaſt of the 
Mediterranean, 1,320 miles DS; E. of London; and the 
apital of Barca is called Tolemata. Meſurata is a ſea-port, 
kom whence the caravansgo Fezzan ſet out. The air of this 
tentry is mild, except in July and Auguſt. The foil, 
loagh but little cultivated, is fruitful in corn, wine, oil, 
des, ſigs, apples, cherries, plums, oranges, citrons, pome- 
2 &c. with plenty of roots and herbs for the 
lichen, 

Alpiers produces falt-petre: and in ſome parts lead and 
tans, 
ubſilt 
s be- 


das, tygere, panthers, leopards, hyænas, boars, monſtrous 


Kalts of burthen are camels, dromedaries, afles, mules, and 
: L 5 kumrahs, 


ce 0i 


Mediterranean on the north and eaſt; by Tripoli and Bil- 


Tripoli, including Barca, whoſe ruler is called the Mouſſa - 


Wn have been found. The deſarts of Barbary abound with 


kpents,, ſcorpions, venomous ſpiders, and vipers. The 
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kumrahs, an animal between an afs and a cow, beſides 3 & 
breed of horfes. Here are horned cattle, porcupines, fox 
apcs, ſheep, goats, hares, cameleons, and all forts of reytily 
eagles, hawks, idges, quails, caſpa ſparrows, which þ 
remarkable both for the beauty of their feathers and 


ſweetneſs of their notes; and 8 variety of wild fowl, wi 
the fineſt and moſt delicious fiſh in the ſea. The exponi* wort 
conſiſt of leather, fine mats, carpets, ivory, wax, gum-archig hut the | 


ſandrac, oftrich-feathers, fruits, &c. 

When the natives traverſe their extenſive deſarts, they i 
forced to load one half of their camels with water, to 
vent them periſhing with drought and thirſt : and the u of th 
itſelf is Nll a more dangerous enemy; when the winds n 
the caravan is perfectly covered with duſt z and there be 
been inſtances, both in Afia and Africa, where whole ca 
vans and armies have been buried alive. There are likevil 
hot winds, which blow over a long tract of burning fand 
equal almoſt to the heat of an oven, and often deſtroy gre 
numbers of merchants and pilgrims. | 

The military forces of emperor of Morocco are red 
oned to amount to 100,000 men, chiefly cavalry, 80,000 q 
which conſiſt of negroes; who are brought young to More 
co, and trained up to be miniſters of his tyranny. The othe 
ſtates keep up a Jars in proportion to their abilities. The 
NAvies confi of ſmall veſſels, with which they ſeize u 
ſuch ſhips as they can maſter, and carry the crews into flue 
ry: they ofteh pay but little regard to what nation the ſth 
belong; but have generally been at war with the Spaniardgy bo dw 
ſince the year 1492, when the Moors were driven out 0 Atlas, ar 
Spain. The whole marine of the preſent emperor is 20 « to be 
ſels of war, the largeſt of 20 guns. His certain revenue productic 
amounts tg about 500, oool. dag but when in want e holeſſed 
money, he makes no ſcruple of ſeizing on the wealth of a Fezz: 
of his ſubjects. No government can be imagined more abi 
tute than that of Morocco; the emperors have for ſome age 
been parties, judges, and even executioners, in all crimit 
matters. Nor is their brutality more incredible than the 
ſubmiſſion with which their ſubjects bear it. One of th 
emperors commonly cut off the head of the ſlave that bel 
the ſtirrup while he mounted his horſe ; and as it was in 
gined that thoſe who died in this manner went immedia 
to paradiſe, it frequently happened, that ſeveral would crow 
about him, in order to obtain fo ſignal a favour ; and the 
emperor, the better to diſplay his great generofrty, wouk 
fometimss cut off two heads inſtead of one. Theſe empt 
rars, as well as the rulers of the other governments in B 
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hary, acknowledge the Grand Signor to be their ſuperior, 
{pay him a diſtant allegiance, as the chief repreſentative 
of Mahomet. The other ſtates are governed by chicſs, 
choſen by the ſoldiery, who murder them on the ſlighteſt 
-nces, and then the moſt powerful candidate ſucceeds to 
the throne, | The religion profeſſed here is Mahometaniſm of 
the worſt ſort, which inculcates great reſpect for idiotilm : 
but the inhabitants of the inland parts have in every reſpect 


ſat of the arts, and the centre of commerce, is, by the rava- 
yes of the Saracens and Turks, reduced to the loweſt degree 
of barbariſm and ignorance. 


BILDULGERID, 


N extenſive country bounded by Barbary on the north» 
A and Zahara, ſouth, ſtretching from the dominions of 
Morocco W. 10 Egypt, E. ; being about 1,700 miles long, 
and 350 broad. This country, the air of which, though hot, 
s wholeſome, produces plenty of barley, and vaſt quantities 
of dates, in which the inhabitants trade, beſides ſugar canes, 
and mines of iron and copper. In Bildulgerid are ſeveral very 
large provinces, as Bildulgerid Proper, Fezzan, Guergela, Za- 
u, ſome of which want both corn and water, the natives 
ſeeding upon dates, camels fleſh, and camels milk. Proper 
Bildulgerid, from whence the whole country has its name, is 

i to Tunis. The natives, particularly the Berberes, 
who dwell principally in that extenſive chain called Mount 
Atlas, are deſcendants of the original inhabitants, and deſcrib- 
ed to be a harmleſs, hoſpitable people, living in tents. The 
productions are ſimilar to thoſe of Barbary; and the religions 
poteſſed here are Paganiſm and Mahometaniſm. 

Fezzan, a ſmall compact but wealthy kingdom, confiſting of 
about 100 towns and villages —_ capital is Mourzouk, 
vrmerly tributary to Tripoli, by which it is bounded on the 
N. on the E. by deſarts that divide it from Egypt, on the 8. 
by Bornou, "7 on the W. by the deſerts of | ru lying 
between 25 and 30 N. lat. is an extenſive plain, encom- 


beſe heights it may be owing, that there, as in Upper Egypt, 


&w of the regions in the N. of Africa exhibit a richer vegeta- 
don. Agriculture and paſturage form the principal employment 
ct the inhabitants whoſe territory, — CR {peck in the 
nidſt of deſarts, preſents on all ſides ſmiling fields and popu- 
bus villages. But what principally diſtinguiſhes them, is the 

L-6 enterpriſing 


much better character than thoſe on the ſea-coaſt; and this 
country, which in the time of the Carthaginians, was the 


hlled by mountains, except to the W. To the influence of 


to rain is ever known; but the ſprings are ſo abundant, that 
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en iſing ſpirit of their merchants, who often travel three 
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thouſand miles inland, and form, hy their caravans, frequenty 
abſent for three years, the great bond of communication and 


ru 


intercourſe in a continent, which is not, like other parts of the I 28 : 
world, indented by lakes or ſeas, or interſected by navigable nean Se 
rivers and harbours. The country contains ſome remains of ., eaſt 
ancient magnificence, and many ſmoaking lakes producing f mounts 
a foſſile alkali called Trona, otherwiſe it has nothing peculiar Wh the wel 
to itſelf, either in its productions or animals, a ſpecies of ante · Nd ſuppo! 
lope excepted, called the huaddee, celebrated for the addrels I. 300 tov 
with which, when chaſed by the hunters it plunges from the ] 
precipice, and lighting on its hams, continues till evening in per Eg 
the vale below. Gold duſt is the medium of commerce, x Winces of 
the natives do not poſſeſs coin; their houſes are only built of he other 
clay covered with branches. 'The heat of the climate from xcept ne: 
April to November, is ſo intenſe, that, from nine in the morn. Ins and 
ing to ſunſet, the ſtreets are frequented by the labouring I marbl: 
people only; and, even in the houſes, reſpiration would be arc 
ificult, but for the expedient of wetting” the rooms; from enbliog i 
May to the end of Au alt, when the wind is uſually from the Neanderoc 
8 E. to the 8. W. the heat is often ſuch as to threaten Mhany ma 
inſtant ſuffocation; tho? if it change to the W. or N. W. a te. Mhelterly \ 


viving freſhneſs immediately ſucceeds: but nature and cuſtom 


ohtaining 
have formed the conſtitution of the natives to ſuch high 


derable t 


degrees of heat, that any approach to the common temper- Welt of . 
ament of Europe entirely deſtroys their comfort. Snakes, Whiſtern ba; 
ſcorpions, and toads, are the conſtant inhabitants of.ther Wondon, 
fields, gardens, and houſes. The air is crowded with mol- Nd by 2 
uitos; and perſons of every rank are over-run with vermin. WF the Ni! 
he natives are of a deep, ſwarthy complexion; inclining, in Wins 80,0 
their perſons, more to the "I" than to the Arab caſt; and Ney a hea 
their dreſs is ſimilar to that of the Moors of Barbary, but in We Nile, 
ſummer they only wear trowſers and a cap. In their com- ed Sea 
mon intercourſe all diſtinctions of rank ſeem forgotten: the Ne: G. 
high and low, rich and poor, converſe familiarly, and eat and Ned for 
drink together. In religion, they are rigid, but not intole- With, and 
tant Mahometans. The government is monarchial; but is WW The on 
powers are adminiſtered with ſuch regard-to the happineſs of Wu its or 
the people, the rights of property ate ſo revered, the taxes h ters Eg 
moderate, and rallice, directed by ſuch a firm, yet temperate ing int 
hand, that the people are ardently attached to their ſovereign. y furrc 
S. E. of — 6 acroſs a ſandy deſert 200 miles broad are elta by 


the mountains of Tibeſti inhabited by a ferocious people, who ede of 
fend annually 20 camels laden with Senna as tribute to the Nis to 

Sultan of Fezzan. Between theſe mountains are many fertile Weaſ: till 
vallies watered by innumerable ſprings, and celebrated for ar let into 
extraordinary fine breed of camels. mM ther 
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nd ITUATED between 20 and 320 north latitude, and 
he WY 28 and 36“ eaſt longitude, is bounded by the Mediter- 
ble W-7ean Sea, north; by the iſthmus of Suez, and the Red 
; of We, eaſt; by Nubia, from which it is ſeparated by a chain 
ing t mountains, ſouth ; and by the deſarts pf Barca and Zala, 
liar Wh the weſt ; being 600 miles in length, and 250 in breadth z 


d ſuppoſed to contain 4,000,000 people, partly diſperſed in 
—— and villages, and rauf coniling of wala 
labs. It is divided into Lower Egypt to the north, — 
per Egypt ſouth: the firſt is ſubdivided into the pro- 
nces of Beharia, Garbia, Mehela el Kebira, and Sharkia; 
ie other has the provinces of Fayoum and Seyd ; which 
near the Nile, are principally compoſed of barren de- 
and mountains, containing immenſe quantities of vari- 
ing Whos marbles ; and in the barren waſte, ſituated to the weſt of 
| be gd are ſome fertile habitable ſpots, called Elouah, re- 


om endling iſlands in the ocean. The towns of moſt note are, 
the Wecanderoon, erected from the ruins of Alexandria, of which 
ten any magnificent remains ſtill exiſt, ſituated beyond the moſt 
re- Whelterly branch of the Nile, on the borders of a deſart, 
tom Whodtaining only 6,000 inhabitants, but is a place of con- 
ugh aerable trade, and has two ports: Raſchid, 25 miles north» 
per- Welt of Alexandria, Maſr or Cairo, the capital, near the 
kes, tern banks of the Nile, a large city, 2,224 miles 8. E. of 
Fer {Wondon, and which, with its port, called Boulac, is inha- 


ted by 250,000 people: Damietta, near one of the mouths 
nin. de Nile, is the moſt beautiful town in Egypt, and con- 
„ in Wins 80,000 inhabitants: Seyd, the antient "Thebes, now 
and Wſaly a heap of magnificent ruins, ſituated on the weſt bank of 
it in e Nile, 200 miles ſouth of Cairo: Coſſire, a port on the 
led Sea: Faoua, once a ſea-port, though now an inland 
ke: Girga, the capital of Upper Egypt: and Aſſouan, 
ed for being the reſidence of the Plyll, people who play 
th, and devour living ſerpents. 

The only river in Egypt is the Nee! Shem or Nile, which 
8 its origin in Abythnia, and, bending its courſe north, 
ters Egypt, and runs the whole length of the kingdom, 
Mag into the Levant Sea by ſeveral channels, having to- 


e1gn, iy ſurrounded the largeſt part of Lower Egypt, called 
1 are Weitz by the antients, that appears to have been originally 
who {med of mud and ſand brought down by this river, which 

the ros to riſe in the latter end of May, and continues to in- 


Reaſe till September, when the banks are cut and the water 
let into the grand canal, which runs through Cairo, and 
m thence is diſtributed. to the. fields aud gardens. - It uſu- 
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ally riſes to twenty four feet in September, and from #.M .. 
— it los 4s fall till the hae end of May 21 _ 
lowing year, when the flood returns. The day the Nile rden; 
riſes to its proper height, is ſolemnized by a feſtival and e ind he 
works, and A other marks of public joy; and number] drawn 3 
canals are opened to convey it to all parts of the country 
where ſuch as is wanted for drink, or to dreſs food with, 
purified from the mud by means of bitter almonds, and f 
tered through porous earthenware jars. The lakes are thy The co 
great ones of Menzala and Broulos, which contain ſever 
iſlands; thoſe of Caroun, formerly called Mcris, Natrot 
Behera, and that of the Pilgrims ; but many, particul ung wil 
the one named Mareotis, with a great number A gr ſes, u 
and canals, dug by the antient Egyptians, are become ( hes th 
through neglect; and a large extent of fertile coun * 
dered deſart. Scanderoon is entirely ſupplied with water bW#kck ca 
a canal 12 2 long, called idj, Which is almol heads il 
choaked up, and only filled during the height of the inuWMyorned 
dation, barely time enough to repleniſh the reſervoirs. TiWwhich d 
water of the two lakes Natron, evaporates in the funnaetriches 
leaving a bed of hard falt, two feet thick, of which zo 
. are got annually, Between Caroun and Cairo i 
wide dry channel, called“ The Sea without Water,” { 
merly a courſe of the Nile, turned by King Menes. 
rincipal mountains are thoſe of Mokattam, in the ve tes of 
33 of Cairo; and Gebal Ezzeft, where oil of Peu 
leum is produced. Dx; in i 
The air of this kingdom, except from the time ves that 
it is overflowed till February, is hot and unwholeſome, ben ul like 
infeſted with vapours which aſcend from the mud and ſin be river, 
left by the Nile; and about the vernal equinox, the intWodile, « 
bitants ſuffer much from drifts of ſand, and the Khamſin, Wountries 
hot winds of the deſart; though from June to September 
the north winds cool the air. he Nile no ſooner begins ort fee 
overflow its banks, than all infectious diſtempers (even Mike arm 
lague, which viſits them once in fix or ſeven years) ceal 
2 Eidom rains in Egypt; but very heavy dews fall in Much re! 
night. The foil, as far as the flood extends, has bn 
formed by the mud which the Nile carries with it. As H a va 
as the waters retire,. the huſbandman has little more to 
than to harrow his corn and other ſeeds into the mud: 
fix weeks afterwards, the fields are covered with all 1 2Wot fly, b 
of grain, peaſe, beans, and other pulſe, beſides the | 
colocaſſium, onions, capers, gourds, and water neuirons, tl 
which laſt will grow on dry ſand, without any nouriſh exp 
except from the dew. Lower Egypt is all y A at the bee, leath 
of the flood, and only the tops of the trees appear, wntermyl 
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caſſia, & c. beſides coffee, drugs, and ſpices procured fic 


Arabia. They hatch chickens in an oven, covered and 2 
heated with horſe-dung to the degree of a hen's warmth, 2 n 
The commerce of Egypt is {till in a flouriſhing ſtate, and 1 8 
and centers chiefly at Cairo, where the merchandize in 1 
ported and exported during the year 1780, amounted u * 
upwards of ſix millions ſterling. - * 
Egypt has more curioſities and antiquities than perhaps an "y l Fay 
other part of the world, excepting Italy. Its pyramid ** ; 
ſituated on the plains or deſart of Saccara, Djiza, and Baya 17 I 
mout, are eleven prodigious piles of buildings, of great ex - bh 
tent. The baſis of the largeſt covers 11 acres of groun Thor 
and its perpendicular height is above 500 feet. The origi * >. 
ule of theſe pyramids is ſtill uncertain, but generally fy A 13 
poſed to have been burial places for the kings. The laby An 
rinth in Upper Egypt, a curioſity more wonderful than the uh 4 
pyramids, is 2 under ground, and cut out of a ſolid . 
rock, anciently containing 12 palaces and 1,000 houſe... 
the intricacies of which occaſioned its name. There are ali - hs 
near the pyramids, pits, from which are dug mummies, , ey, x 


embalmed bodies of the ancient Egyptians, and of the ſacred 
birds; ſome of which are {till perfect, though buried aborg 
3,000 years. The ſubterraneous vaults containing thele bd 
dies, are of a prodigious extent. About two miles fror 
Scanderoon are the catacombs or burial places -of the 
Greeks. The ſphynx is a rock near the great pyrami 
originally above 60 feet nigh, now not quite 30, the led. w 
mainder being buried in the ſand up to the ſhoulders, formed 
by art into the ſhape of the head and body of a woman 
whoſe features reſemble a negro. At Cairo is. a curio 
well, zoo feet deep, and near 50 in circumference, calle 
Joſeph's Well; and in many parts are granaries, ſaid to hat 
been erected by that patriarch. Cleopatra's needle a 
Pompey's pillar are juſtly admired for their beauty. Wor 
derful grottos and artificial excavations abound in Egypt: 4 
the country near Grand Cairo is one continued {cent of at 
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tiquities, of which the oldeſt are the moſt, ſtupendous, i <4 
more modern, the moſt beautiful. * ppic of 
It is generally ſuppoſed, that from this country comes ed into 
vagrant race called Gypſies, diſperſed in every kingdom Mega, T 
Europe and Aſia, and that they are deſcendants of the uch are 
cient inhabitants, who under the conduct of Zinganeus quite ion is t 
Egypt ſoon after it was ſubdued by the Turks; thoſe who es fands, 
mained named Copts, are mulattos, and {till a diſtin peofecht day 
They call themſelves Chriſtians, following the doctrine of Each of 
tychius; have preſerved their ancient language, and in gene!aime oraf 
are excellent accountants. The other inhabitants, all of wiogiitte, 
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eak Arabic, are Mahometans, conſiſting of various tribes 


d Arabs, ſome of which lead a wandering life, others that 


mt low agriculture : ſome few Turks, and about 8,000 Mam- 
ks, entirely compoſed” of Circaſhan, Mingrelian, and 
Ibazan ſlaves, ſtolen or purchaſed when young, and ſold 
9 the Beys, who educate, and after a while, make them 
jee, and enroll them among their treops, It is remarkable, 
Wat, except the Turks and Mamlouks marry with the wo- 
zen of the country, very few of their children live, and 


tene plants degenerate rapidly. 
un Though the people of Egypt are now ſunk in the groſſeſt 
bnorance, and over-run by jugglers, fortune-tellers, and 
juntcbanks, yet they were formerly the moſt enlightened 
ople in the world; and it was from this country that the 
reeks derived thoſe arts and ſciences which rendered them 
p famous. Egypt is an arbitrary ariſtocratic republic, under 
he protection of the Grand Signor, governed by a 'Purkiſh 
acha, under whom are 24 ſubordinate governors, called 
teys, choſen from among the Mamlouks, who, when united 
e in fact the ſovereigus of Egypt; for if the Pacha either 
ttempts to violate their privileges, ot acts contrary to their 
pinion, he is compelled to retire; and the Grand Signor 
points another. The revenues of this republic are about 
ue ooo, ooo l. ſterling; and the Beys, who are abſolute in theit 
ann diſtricts, appoint one of their own body to be Shaik-el- 
led, whoſe office is to control the authority of the Pacha; 
the greateſt part of Upper Egypt is poſſeſſed by the Be- 
puns, or wandering Arabs, who have a number of inde- 
ur endant petty princes called ſhaiks, with whom the Pacha 
eavours to be on good terms. 


Wet ZAHARA, or the D:ſart, | 


DOUNDED by the dominions of Morocco and Bilduk 
of : J gerid on the north; Negroland and Caſhnah, ſouth 
1s, WWornou, eaſt; and the Atlantic Ocean welt; lies under the 
dic of Cancer; is 2, 400 miles long, 660 broad; and di- 
led into ſeveral extenſive territories as Berdoa, Taboo, 
om Mergz, Tombuctou, and Zenhanga ; the principal towns of 
he auch are Ganatt, Tuggurt, Tombuctou, and Tefſct. This 
quite ion is thinly peopled, conſiſting principally of barren burn- 
yho teig fands, in paſhng over which, the caravans are ſometimes 
ght days without meeting with any water. From the 
of Each of Auguſt till winter it rains continually, which cauſes 
genera graſs to grow out of the ſand, for the ſupport of the 
tle, Mahometaniſm is profeſſed in all parts of this 


ole never leave any progeny ; and alſo, that all exotic trees 
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conſiſting of a great multitude of mean dwellings, very 
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C. 
country; but the generality of the natives, governed | mlarly 
many petty princes, are either Pagans, or live without ag this cou 
religion at all. Tombuctou, the beſt Kingdom of this pure Beg: 
of Africa, is the country where the mighty and rapid Ned Zam 

| il-Abeed, called there Gnewa, Black, enters with d.miniheW 1nd of 
waters, leſſens to an infignificant current, and finally is ſwf ou, is 
lowed up in the ſands. The word Neel erroneouſly i Bega 
Nile, applied hy the Europeans to one great ſtream in I. en the 
is a common appellation in _ =- of Africa, where N In all 
merely ſignifies river. The city ombuctou lies 270 nie ofthe B 
8. W. of Mourzouk ; and excepting one ſtately moſque, u re not 
the Sultan's palace built of ſtone, all the houſes are ered: the rulin 
in the ſhape of bells, compoſed of hurdles plaiſtered vii paganifr 
clay, and covered with reeds; many weavers of cou them to 
cloth reſide therein: The inhabitants of the country h monarc! 
plenty of corn, cattle, milk, and butter; make uſe of ſhelf death, | 
and Gaal bits of gold as money; and paſs great part of Ms gener 
night in dancing. This diſtrict is by many reckoned as fil one 
of Negroland, though from ſituation it is evidently vidi brtunat- 
the bounds uſually allotted to Zahara. nult of 
— uniaterr. 

CASNAH, BORNOU, BEGARMEE, G. eaſed a 


RE extenſive inland kingdoms very little known i 
| Europeans; theaccounts of which either are fo blende 
or their manners and cuſtoms fo ſimilar, that they muſt be i 
cluded under one head; they lie ſouth of Fezzan, ſtretch 
2 yo weſtward from the er whe _ river t 

e Antelopes, and includin t part of the courle run by 
the Neel-il Abeecd. e 

Caſhnah, bounded by Zahara on the N.; S. by the Neel. 
Abeed; E. by Zamphara, and W. by Negroland and Ton 
buctou, contains 1000 towns and villages, b: ,t in near tb 
ſame (tile as thoſe of South Barbary, and differs only tron 
Bornou, in that the rains are leſs violent, the ſoil not f 
fertile, nor the commonalty ſo courteous. The capital cala 
alſo Caſhnah, is larger than Tripoli, and lies in 16 N. 7 
miles 8. of Mourzouk. me 

Bornou, or Bernoah, the land of Noah, as the Africa 
ſuppoſe the Ark reſted in that country, bounded N. by th 
deſart of Bilma in Zahara; 8. E. by Begarmee; E. 
Nubia; and W. by the deſarts and Zamphara, is extreme 
r pore extenſive than Caſhnah ; and near thirty Cl 
ferent dialects are ſpoken there, or in its dependencies; © 
metropolis of the ſame name in 27® E. 19 N. 650 m 


8. E. of Mourzouk, near the river Wad-el-Gazel, aft! IF 
wards ſwallowed up in the deſart of Bilma, is a large c K 1 
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galarly placed, and ſurrounded by a wall 14 feet high. In 
this country is the lake of Guaga, ſituated near the borders 
of Begarmee. 

Zamphara, the natives of which are tall, with broad faces, 
ind of ſavage diſpoſitions; lying between Caſhnah and Bor- 
ou, is probably tributary to one of them. | 

PT is a Mahometan kingdom adjoining to Bornou, 
on the 8. . , 

In all theſe countries, called by the Arabs, Soudan, Land 
of the Blacks, the natives are 22 black, but their features 
ire not of the Negro caſt. In both Caſhnah and Bornou, 
the ruling nation profeſſes the religion of Mahomet; but the 
raganiſm of the dependent tribes does not appear to ſubject 
them to hardſhip. The government of each is elective 
— 1 — moſt diſtinguiſhed ſenators. Aſter the king's 
death, his ſons, of whom, as polygamy prevails, the number 
generally very conſiderable, are ſhut up in ſeparate cells, 
ill one of them is choſen to fill the vacant throne. - The 
fortunate candidate is then conducted by the ſenators to the 
nult of the palace, where his father's corpſe ſtill remains 
inihterred ; where he liſtens, while the virtues of the de- 
ctaled are extolled, or his vices arraipned ; the orator con- 
cuding with peculiar carneſtneſs—** You ſee before you the 
end of your mortal career; the eternity which ſucceeds 
wil, will be happy or miſerable, in proportion as your rei 
proves a bleſſing or a curſe.” Ali, Sultan of Bornou, in th 
year 1789, had 5oo wives, 350 children, of whom 300 
vere boys: and 500 horſes. | 

The inhabitants both of Caſhnah and Bornou are more cul- 
trated than the natives of Africa are in general deſcribed to 
be. They poſſeſs innumerable herds of tame animals; as 
borſes, horned cattle, goats, ſheep, and camels, whoſe 
/ tronfſſovners live in tents, like the Tartars or Arabians; they 
not HM enltirate Indian corn, horſe-beans, and the common kidney 
bean: from the iron of the country they fabricate ſlight 
wols for tlie 3 ** of agriculture: of which the hoe is 
de principal, as ploughs are unknown; grapes, apricots, 
CO nated, limes, lemons, and melons, are in great 

ce; but one of the moſt valuable trees is the Ke- 
Uyna ; that in appearance reſembles the olive, is like the 
non in its leaf, antl produces nuts, the kernels of which is 
07 eſteemed as fruit, and the ſhells when bruiſed furniſh 
u oil uſed for lamps. Bees wax is ſo common, that it is 
tequently thrown away. Monkeys and parrots of varibus 
decies are extremely plentiful in Caſhnah, but ſcarce in 

'nou. The people have in their current money, gold and 
mer mixed with a due proportion of baſer metals. Their 
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military force conſiſts intirely in cavalry : the nations on the 
coaſt, jealous of their power and numbers, carefully concea 


from them the knowledge of fire-arms. Their capital cities are * 


adorned by moſques, and ſchools are every where eſtabliſhed, 
for teaching — 3nS4 Drafts and cheſs are their principal, 
amuſements. In their houſes, the higher ranks recline on 
cuſhions, ſtuffed with wool, and are furniſhed with braſs and 
copper utenſils, handiome carpets, and candleſticks in which, 
they burn a compoſition of bees-wax and tallow, inſtead of x 
vegetable oil, uſed only by perſons of inferior ſtations, The 
principal exports are ſalt, civet, gold-duſt, and ſlaves, the 
laſt of which are obtained in the following manner: Beyond 
Begarmee are many Negro nations, idolaters, and feeding 
on human fleſh 5 the Begarmeſe, mounted on fleet holes, 
annually invade theſe cannibals, driving them like cattle, 
From Begarmee they are ſent to Dornou, and thence to 
Fezzan, from which, by the port of "Tripoli, they are 
tranſported to the Levant. * 

The climate is exceſſively, though not uaiformly hot; 
two ſeaſons, one commencing ſoon after the middle of April, 
the other at a ſimilar period in October, divide the year: the 
firlt is introduced by violent winds from the 8. or S. E. ac. 
companied by an 1ntenſe heat, a deluge of rain, and ſuch 
tempeſts, with thunder and lightning, that deſtroy multi 
tudes of cattle, and many cnn At the beginning of the 


ſecond ſeaſon the very ardent heat ſubſides, the air becomes, 


mild, and the weather perfectly ſerene. | 
The Neel-il-Abeed is ſo rapid, that no boat could aſcend 
the ſtream ;. it abounds in fiſh, which the Africans, carelels 
of ſuch food, leave altogether unmoleſted.. What is equally 
remarkable, they never navigate tae. river, even with the 
current; and the merchant, for the tranſpartation of himkelt 
and his goods, fads but one ſolitary ferry, at the iſle ct 
Gongoo, an hurdred miles ſouth of Caſhnah, where, it 
ſtead of boats, he embarks on an ill-conſtruced raft, tht 
planks of which are faſtened to the timbers with ropes, and 
the ſeams cloſed with tough clay; though the Sultan of Cal 
nah exempts the ferrymen from taxes, in order that they 
may accommodate travellers in. the beſt manner. In whe 
rainy ſeaſon this great river overflows its banks, and frequently 
ſwceps cattle and houſes away in its torrent. Theſe coute 
tries are often reckoned as part of Negroland, though it U 
allowed that the inhabitants are not of that race. 

Ia travelling ſouthward from the Neel-i]-Abeed, the face d 
the country aſſumes an entirely different appearance. By! 
mountains, and narrow vallies, extenſive woods, and i! 


roads, ſucceed to the vaſt plains and ſandy ſoil of 7a 
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kara, and its neighbouring kingdoms. The traveller now 


Ends abundance- of vegetable food; but the raging heat of 
the torrid zone, increaſing as he proceeds, requires the appli- 


cation of wet cloths to the mouth, eſpecially in the woods, 


to allay the violence of the burning ſun. The broad and 
ſoft foot of the camel, which treads with ſecurity on the 


yielding ſand,” flides on a wet ſurface, and is injured by the 


reſiſtance of ſtones. Though he moves with ſingular ſafety 
on a level plain, his hoof is incapable of faſtening with any 
ſtrength on the ground of a ſteep aſcent, or ſhelvin decli- 
vity. The merchant, therefore, muſt lay aſide the — of this 
humble companion of his toil, and have recourſe to mules 
and horſes, which the country ſupplies in great abundance. 
From the banks of the Neel-il-Abeed, to the coaſt of 
Guinea, the Africans are divided into many ſmall harmleſs and 
inoffenſive nations, ſome Pagan and ſome Mahometan. The 
uticles of export from theſe countries conſiſt in ſlaves and 
gold-duſt, cotton cloth, goat ſkins of beautiful dyes, chiefly 
red or yellow, hides of cows and buffaloes, and a ſpecies of 
nut called Gooroo, highly prized by the nations to the North 
in Africa, Fire-arms are unknown here, as well as to the 


people beyond the Neel-il-Abeed, and for the ſame cauſe. 


NUBIA, or SENNAAR, including A BEX. 


Derr by Egypt on the north; by Abyſſinia, 
ſouth; by the Red Sca, caſt; and by the kingdoms of 
Borfiou and Begarmee, on the welt ; is 940 miles long from 
north to ſouth, and 600 from eaſt to welt. The principal 
places afe Dangola, about the middle of the kingdom, and 
Sennaar, on the frontiers near Abyſlinia, both on the Nile; the 
laſt mentioned town contains 100,000 people ; but the houſes 
are only one ſtory high, with mud walls, and covered with 
reeds, The air of Nubia is very hot in the day-time, but 
cool in the night. Along the Nile, and other rivers, it ts 
tolerably well inhabited and fruitful ; but the inland country 
is full of deſarts, which harbour abundance of lions, tygers, 
elephants, Ke. The defart- of Bahouda, five days journey 
over, lying to the weſt of the Nile, is the uſual road 
ſtom Egypt to Abyſſinia, The bread and drink of the na- 
tives is made of a {mall round ill- taſted ſeed, calle daca, or 
% The dreſs of the better ſort is a veſt without ſleeves, 
but no covering for either head, legs, or feet; the common 
people wrap a piece of linen about them, and the children 
$0 quite naked. The commodities of this kingdom are gold, 
«gar, civet, ſandah wood, ſlaves, linen, ivory, and black 


* 
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horſes, which they barter with their neighbours; for they do 
not know the uſe of money. This country produces a ſubtile 
and. incurable poiſon ; one, grain of which is faid to he 
ſufficient to kill, ten men in na an hour: an ounce of it is 
fold tor the value of an hundred ducats. Nubia is governed 
by its own independent king, who is reckoned a very power. 
ful prince. The inhabitants are Mahometans, or groſs idg: 
laters ;' and in general are a very ſtupid debauched fort of 
people. Out of 20 kings of Sennaar that have reigned be. 
tween 1534 and 1772, eight had been depoſed and put ty 
death by the executioner, who in that country is ſtiled maſter 
of the houſehold, and is an officer of ſtate always attendant 
on the ſoyereign's perſon, ready to exerciſe his talent of king. 
killing when directed by any of the royal family who get pol. 
ſeſhon of power ; and it was regarded as an unpardonable 
crime for any other perſon to encroach upon his prerogative, 
Iſmain, who ruled in 1772, was in conſtant expectation of 
making the ninth. | 

The ſea coaſts of this region, ſtiled Abex, about 540 
miles long, and 130 broad; are deſtitute of water, ſandy, and 
barren; more inhabited by wild animals than men; and the 
climate is exceſſive hot and unwholeſome. The produce is 
chiefly ebony wood. The northern parts are ſubje& to the 
Turks and The capital and reſidence of the 'Turkih 
Beglerbeg, or governor, is Suaquem, which has a good 


harbour, in 37? E. longitude, 199 N. latitude. = 0! 
| | F | $ al 
ABY SSINIA, t the 4 

e pureſt 


ITUATED between 6 and 20® north latitude, 26 and Nes of 
44 eaſt longitude, bounded by Sennaar on the north, Bﬀ"'*""48< 
Jan, Gingiro, and Alaba ſouth, the Red Sea caſt, and ei of 
Gorham on the weſt, being about goo miles long, and 800 
broad, contains 378,000 ſquare miles, and is divided into 12 
rovinces, Maſuah, Tigre, Samen, Begemder, Amban, 
alaka, Gojam, Damot, Maitſha, Dembea, Kuara, and 
Nara; the principal towns are Gondar the metropolis, abore 
ooo miles ſouth eaſt of London; containing about 60,000 
inhabitants, but the Sovereign with his whole court, frequent 
ly dwell in tents; Axum the ancient capital, once a ma 
cent city, now in ruins; Dixan on the eaſtern border, where 
the inhabitants trade in ſtolen children; and Maſuah a com- 
mercial place in an iſland of that name near the Red Ses. 
This is a mountainous country, the principal ones are thoſe of 


the Moon, the Sun,Geeſh, Dyre and Tegla, and Weckne near 
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dar, which is a place of confinement fot all the royal fami- 
except that part on the throne. The moſt celebrated river 
the Nile, which originates from three fountains in a 2 
xr the bottom of the mountain Geeſh in the province q 
)amot; on a hillock over the firſt ſpring of which the Agaws 
inhabitants of that neighbourhood offer ſacriſices to the 
it ſuppoſed to reſide therein; from thence the Nile flows 
rthward, and by a current always viſible croſſes the great 
e Tzana, then being precipitated over ſeveral cataracts, the 
oft remarkable being that of Alata 40 feet high and half a 
le broad, afterwards paſſing through Nubia and many deſart 
pons, runs by a rocky channel into Upper Egypt, and when 
elled by periodical rains that fall copiouſly in Abyſſinia 
am April to September, deluges all the north or lower parts 
Egypt. Moſt of the Abyſſinian ſtreams either run directly 


— — — 


unicate with it; ſome few rivers flow into the Red Sea. 
he largeſt lakes are T'zana 49 miles long, 35 broad, contain» 


540 We 11 inhabited iſlands, Gooderoo, and Court-Ohha. The 
, and Wil is fertile and the air hot in the day, but cold at night, and 
1 the e earth always feels diſagreeably chill, partly owing to the 
ce is ig duration of rain, and partly to the conſtant equality of 
the Ns and nights. The natives compoſed of many nations, 
rkiſh nearly black in colour, perſonable, briſk and lively, but 
good Meat liars, cruel and unclean ; one of their favorite banquets 


maſts of raw fleſh cut off the living animal. Seven different 
alefts are ſpoken, of which the Tigre is the molt extenſive z 
n the Amharic ſomewhat ſimilar to Arabic and eſteemed 
pureſt Ethiopick, is the language of the court. Here are 
nes of moſt kinds of metals except tin, but of very little 
rantage to the inhabitants; the quadrupeds conſiſt of great 
and Woiety of horned cattle, horſes, camels, elephants, rhinocero- 
860 Ws with two horns, cameleopards, lions, leopards, panthers, 
un, byznas, lynxes, jackalls, zebras, in ſhort almoſt every 
ara, mal except the tyger, and in the rivers are hippopotami and 
and {Wxcodiles. Elephants are hunted by two men entirely naked 
yore one horſe, one of whom keeps the animal in play while the 
ter ſlips down and hamſtrings him with a broad ſword; 
unoceroſes are attacked by large parties who transfix them 
th javelins. Birds are equally numerous with the beaſts, 


here {den eagles, black eagles, gledes, vultures, hawks, ſtorks, 
om- den geeſe, large beautiful owls, ſwallows of many kinds, 
Sea, eeons, bee-cuckoos, with ſeyeral forts unknown to Europe- 
e of WW": the largeſt reptile is the Boa a ſnake that grows to 20 


in length; among inſects a Bly little bigger than a bee 


to the Nile, or firſt ſwelling the Tzana, by that means com- 


— — — 
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butter fweet; wanzey, a tree planted plentifully in all the toy 


upon Abyſhnia,' and, though it ſeldom rains there, 1s 
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n is peculiarly troubleſome to all forts of x 
mals during the rains on the rich lands; no remedy is kno; 
except removing to the ſands of Atbara whether the fly ng 
goes. The moſt uſeful / bles are the papyrus, ball 
myrrh, ſaſſa, a gum frequently mixed with it; enſete, an heg 
aceous marſhy plant, almoſt excluſively uſed as food by ü 
Gallas, a nation inhabiting the province of Maitſha; te# 

in made into bread eat by all ranks, wheat only conſum 
ig higher claſſes, macmoco like a carrot, ad to ke 


where it regularly blooms on the firſt day after the rain ce 
kuara, producing red beans with a black ſpot, uſed to wes 
gold and jewels, being the ortgin of the term carat; wooginig 
a remedy for dyſenteries; and caſſo, for the worms name 
aſcarides. Gondar and its vicinity depend principally f 
neceſſaries on the Agows who come from Damot in dro 
T,000 or more at a time, with cattle, honey, wax, but 
wheat, hides, &c. The princes derive their origin fr 
Menelek who afterwards aſſumed the name of David, fail 
be a ſon of the queen of Sheba or Saba, by Solomon, in wh 
reign the country was converted to Judaiſm, but Chriſtiani 
was introduced in the year 333 and the preſent ruling rel 
is ſo called though mixed with many Jewiſh ceremonis 
eccleſiaſtics are very numerous, who have a Patriarch 

Abuna, who is always a foreigner, though ſtill there are au 
Pagans and Mahometans reſident in the country. The $ 
crament is given of unleavened bread, and inſtead of wit 
grapes are bruiſed, made into a kind of marmalade and dit 
buted in flat ſpoons. 


AJAN, or ANIAN. 


YING between 40 and 50 eaſt longitude, and“ 
equator, and 10 north latitude, is bounded by ! 
Red Sea, and Straits of Babelmandel, on the noi 
Zanguebar, on the ſouth; the Indian Ocean, eaſt; 
Abyſſinia, on the weſt ; being about 900 miles long, and iz 
broad. Brava, the capital, 4,239 miles ſouth-ealt of ! 
don, is ſubject to the Portugueſe. Magadoxa is an ' 
pendent kingdom, the capital of which is fituated near! 
mouth of a river, both of them, of the ſame name with! 
country, which has likewiſe the advantage of a good hath 
The kingdom of Adel, the capital of which is Zcila, bor 


watered by. rivers, and a fruitful country, abounding v 
wheat, millet, frankincenſe, pepper, and ſheep, the ta 
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which weigh above 20 pounds each. The natives of the two 
lit mentioned kingdoms are Mahometans, the others are 


Pagans, and ſome Chriſtians near the Portugueſe ſettlements. . 


NEGROLAND. 


YING between 18 weſt and 240 eaſt longitude ; 9® and 
19 north latitude, is bounded on the north by Za» 

tra; on the ſouth, by Guinea, from which it is ſeparated by 
the mountains of Sierra Leone, which extend as far as Abyſſiniaʒ 
n the eaſt by Abyſſinia and Nubia; and on the weſt by the 
Atlantic Ocean; being about 2,200 miles long, and 840 broad. 
[his country is divided into many kingdoms, of which the 
ames are ſcarcely known to Europeans, who ſeldom go far 
tom the coaſt where they have factories and trade for ollrich» 


athers, gums, amber, gold duſt, elephants teeth, ſlaves, &c. - 


Madinga is eſteemed the principal town, 2,850 miles ſouth of 
London. Gonjah, in 6 W. longitude, 13 N. latitude, 870 
les W. by 8. of Caſhnah, is capital of a kingdom bordering 
0} Tombu&tou ; Biafar in 17 eaſt longitude, 69 N. latitude, 
n the river Los Came: ones, is chief town of another ſtate on 
e confines of Benin. The rivers Gambia and Senegal over- 
and fertilize this country, as the Nile does Egypt; they 
e navigable an immenſe way up the inland parts; the Gambia 
pod miles is able to bear veſſels of 150 tons burthen; and 
them, an eaſy communication might be made with thoſe very 
ions that now are ſupplied with European goods by the way 
{ Fezzan, At the mouths of theſe ſtreams lie the iſlands Se- 
za] and Goree, the firſt only a bank of ſand almoſt level with 
t water; the other a low narrow piece of land, with a ſmall 
ep hill, the whole not half a mile in length; both poſſeſſed by 
French, who by that command the gum trade. The air ig 
y hot, and the ſoil rich, which produces plenty of rice, Indi- 
and Guinea corn, millet, tobacco, tamariſks, cotton, indigo, 
:[hrooms of a ſuperior flavour to thoſe of colder climates, 
tle, and variety of fruits. Among the productions of this 
utry is the baobab, or calabaſh, a — kind of tree, 
e trunk of which increaſes for ages; for, though not more 
an bo feet high, yet it will continue its growth till it be- 
nes 70 feet in circumference, and from which ſhoot 
inches, equal to the ſize of ſome of the largeſt trees in 
rope. There are likewiſe a great number of mangroves, 
ace no leſs extraordinary in its nature, that grows to the 
gut of about 50 feet, on the banks of rivers, where the 
* flows; from its lower branches ſhoot out long roots, 
uh hang down to the 5 and, penctrating into the 


earth, 
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earth, reſemble ſo many arcades, from five to ten feet high 
theſe ſerye to ſupport the body of the tree, daily advancing | 
into the bed of the river; and are fo cloſely interwoven wit 
each other, that they form a kind of tranſparent terrace 
To the roots of theſe trees oyſters faſten as they do to the rock 
in moſt other countries. A ſingle root bears, ſometimes 
upwards of 200; and being left dry at low-water, they are 
then taken. The ſhells of theſe tree-oyſters differ, in ſhape 
from thoſe of Europe, but their flavour is nearly the ſam 
Lions, tygers, , elephants, wild boars, and many other for 
of ravenous beaſts are found here: the rivers abound wit 
crocodiles and ſea horſes, and on the plains are a preat num 
ber of oſtriches. The horned cattle are larger and longer 
legged than thoſe of Europe, and have a bunch of fleſh be 
tween the ſhoulders of more than a foot in height: the ſhee 
are likewiſe different from the European; to which they bez 
no reſemblance, but in the head and tail; in their ſhape and 
hair they are more like a goat. As in all other hot cou 
tries, here are great numbers of ſerpents, and other ve 
nomous creatures. Among the inſects are Jocuſts, and 
kind of white ant, called vagvagues, or termites, which ar 
exceedingly troubleſome, and deſtroy linen, leather, woo 
or whatever comes in their way: they live in large commu 
nities, building neſts in the form of cones, of an extraord 
nary magnitude and height, ſome being 10 or 12 ſeet hig 
for the moſt part on the ſurface of the ground; from whenc 
their excurſtons are made through ſubterraneous paſſzges, « 
covered galleries. In the ifland of Bananas, and the adjace 
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coaſts, theſe neſts or bugg-a-bug hills, as they are call re. 7 
by the Engliſh, on the windward coaſt, are excecding av, 
numerous. European ſwallows emigrate to theſe parts aboyWiteets c 
the month of October, but do not build neſts here; they Mrier 
during night, on the ſea ſhore, either in pairs, or ſing nch, an 
The graſs of this country, which is much eſteemed in Mduſtry 
Weſt-Indies, grows to the height of 12 or 13 feet, and = ſmall 
in about five or ſix months. The numerous inhabitants years a, 
this vaſt country, are either Mahometans or groſs idolater9gouma, 
and ſome; in the midland provinces, live without any ung of 
of religion at all. ney, a | 
| ants, 
GUINE A, Wards th 
emed 1 
ITUATED between 19 eaſt, and 130 weſt long" fubjz 
tude, and between 4 and 119 north latitude, is bouncgv*em wa 
by Negroland, on the north; Congo, and the Atlaramen 
y; Sor ſouth ; unknown lands, eaſt; and the Atlantic, m his 
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we weſt; being 1,800 miles long, and 300 broad; and di- 
vided into the Grain Coaſt, the Tooth Coaſt, the Gold 
Coalt, and the Slave Coaſt. The Grain Coaſt has its name 
from the great quantities of Guinea corn produced there. 
That part which lies near Cape Palmas, is called the Tooth 
Coaſt, on account of the trade carried on there in elephants 
tecth, The Gold Coaſt is ſo called from the gold ſand 
found there, in the rivers. The Engliſh coin, called a 
Guinea, was ſo named, as being firſt made of gold brought 
from this coùntry. This coaſt belongs to the Englhih, 
French, Dutch, and Danes, except Frederic{burgh, which 
belongs to a company eſtabliſhed at Embden, in the Pruſſian 
dominions. The principal forts of the Engliſh are, Cape-Corſe- 
Caſtle and Anamaboe ; of the Dutch, Elmina ; and Chriſti- 
znſburg, of the Danes. The Slave Coaſt is ſo named from 
being the principal part where ſlaves are purchaſed; though 
al the diviſions produce ſome of each article. Bonny and 
Calabar are the chief places of trade for negroes, from 
whence 38,000 are ſuppoſed to be annually exported in Bri- 
alk veſſels. That part called Malaguette, is not much fre- 
quented by the Europeans; the ſhore is called the Pepper 

dhore, an account of the pepper that grows there in abun- 
Gnce. Benin is a large kingdom, where Europeans carry 
on a conſiderable trade, but have no ſettlements. The natives 
nufacture, and are ſſcilful in dying cotton cloths; they prefer 
the geſh of dogs and cats to that of any other animal. Benin, 
the capital, ſituated near the branch of the river Formoſa, 
327 miles ſouth of London, is the principal city in Gui- 
ben. The houſes are built of clay, and covered with reeds, 
raw, or leaves; and the women are employed to keep the 
ſtreets clean. Whydaw, divided into 26 diſtricts, of which 
Xavier is the chief town, was one of the moſt populous, 
nch, and civilized countries of Guinea; and for the number, 
ndultry, cuſtoms, and manners of the inhabitants bore, on 
a [mall ſcale, great reſemblance to China; but about Go 
years ago, was, together with Great Ardrah, Toree, Di- 
wuma, Aſirrah, and Jacquin, conquered and ruined by the 
vg of Dahomy, an inland prince, whoſe capital is Abo- 
ney, a large irregular town, containing about 24,000 inha- 
nts, Upon the borders of the kingdom of Dahomy, to- 
dards the north-eaſt, live the Eyoes, a warlike people, go- 
reed Ly a king not ſo abſolute as that of Dahomy. When 
bis ſubj-&s took offence at his conduct, a deputation from 
dem waited upon him to repreſent that the burden of go- 
renment had been ſo fatiguing, that it was time to repoſe 
dom his cares, and indulge himſelf with a little leep. He 
2 thanked 
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| thanked his ſubjects for their attention to his eaſe, retyrned Ml gopic: 
to his apartment, as if to ſleep, and directed his women to WM bons, 
ſtrangle him. His ſon quietly ſucceeded, and held the go- Wl and la 
vernment upon che ſame terms; tho? one of the late ſovereigm {MI rious | 
broke through the cuſtom, by declaring that he was not tired, I ble ol: 
but would wake for the good of his ſubjects. A ſcene as WM ricty « 
ſingular as the foregoing, uſually takes place immediately WW from | 
after the king of Dahomy expires; his women deſtroy all the MW vill nc 
furniture, utenſils, and ornaments belonging to him, or MW koparc 
themſelves, and then murder one another. To the weſt of Wl mcare 
Dahomy lies the extenſive country of Mahees, a warlike MW rivers | 
ple, divided into ſeveral ſmall independent ſtates, which WM badſta 
rm one republic. natives 
The river Lagos, which ſerves as a boundary on the their i 
north, to the kingdom of Whydaw, runs from eaſt to welt, MW Sherbr 
but a few leagues from the ocean, and parallel with it. The W in trad 
wild beaſts abound here, particularly jackals; there are like. 
wiſe plenty of buffaloes, | pag wild hogs, &c. The general 
produce of theſe parts, are indigo, tobacco, cotton, pepper, 
a ſmall berry, uſed by the natives as a. ſubſtitute for ſugar, 
and palm oil. 

To the north-weſt of the Gold Coaſt, lies Sierra-Leone, 
the extent of which, from Cape St. Anne to the river 
Rionoonas, is about 65 leagues, ſtretching from N. to 8. 
The whole of this coaſt (except the peninſula of Sierra- 
Leone, which is very high and mountainous) lies low, and Sierra | 
in moſt places is ſwampy, and interſe&ed with creeks that con- fnally 
nect the adjoining rivers, and form an excellent inland nav bouring 
gation. In ſome parts it is overflowed by the ſea, at the equi-h of any 
noxes, when a mud is left that the natives extract ſalt from. Europe 
The nations that lie adjacent to this coaſt are the Bulam n 11% 
Timmaneys, Mandingoes, Suzees, Bagoes, and Nalloes. The to a cl 
principal rivers are the Rionoonas, the Riopangeos, Deng beautify 
bia, Berreria, Kifley, and Sierra Leone River, in which ng wit] 
Gambia Iſland, where the French have a fort and factory WW Kc. an- 
vot far from which is one of the principal Portugueſe ſculei but was 
ments, named Biſſao. A little to the ſouthward of Den ng acc 
bia River, lies the iſland of Tombay; and about a leg mafacr; 
welt of Tombay are the Iſles de Lofs, ſeven in number, oF The 
the moſt eaſtern of which, named Factory Iſland, is th eſpecial] 
town and factory of the Engliſh; and on the eaſt part of . le but 
coaſt lies the iſland of Bananas. This country produces WF many pl 
great number of trees of vatious kinds; among them is ti ren, 1 
palm, which furniſhes the natives with both wine and oi or hone 
Indigo, cotton, ſugat-canes, rice, coffee, caſtor, nuts, M ter the 

laguette pepper, or grain of paradiſe, with moſt of i 


ve but a ſhort time after their arriv 
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topical fruits, grow here in great plenty. It abounds with 
lions, leopards, tygers, elephants, buffaloes, amazingly fierce 
and large wild hogs, deer, civet cats, and monkies of va- 
nous kinds, particularly chimpanzees, (which greatly reſem- 
ble old negroes) together with cameleons, lizards, and a va- 
fiety of ſnakes, one ſort of which, called the Tennee, is 
fom 15 to 20 feet long, and three feet round. This ſpecies 
vill not only ſeize and devour goats, ſheep, hogs, &c. but 
kopards, tygers, deer, and buffaloes ; all which having be- 


ſmeared with an unctuous ſaliva, they ſwallow whole. The 
fivers likewiſe abound with alligators, ſea cows, &c. The 
badſtone is found here, and white iron very malleable. The 


natives at and about Sierra Leone, are not remarkable for 
their induſtry or honeſty; but the Bulams, who inhabit 
$Sherbro, and the neighbouring iſlands, are induſtrious both 
i trade and agriculture, and are particularly famous for the 
beautiful matting they make of fined 2 In the year 
1791, a ſettlement was formed at Sierra Leone, and another 
on the iſland of Bulam, principally by negroes ſent from 
England and Nova Scotia, with the benevolent intention of 
tempting to aboliſſi the flave trade, to cultivate the produc- 
tons of the climate, and eſtabliſh commercial intercourſe 
vith the natives, beſides _—_— g the interior parts of Africa. 
The coloniſts at firſt ſuffered infinite difficulties, many of 
them periſhed, ſome returned to Europe or America, and 
Serra Leone experienced interruptions from the French, but 
tnally ſeems likely to ſucceed, as the affections of the neigh- 
bouring princes are conciliated, but after all as yet very little 
of any part of Guinea beyond the ſea coaſt, is known to the 
Luropeans. Bulam, ſituated at the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
011? N. 15% w. being 17 leagues long, 4 broad, belongs 
o a cluſter of iſlands, called Biſſaos, or Biſſagos; and is a 
beautiful fpot, ſurrounded like a belt with lofty trees, abound- 
ng with — Game buffaloes, wolves, Guinea fowls, doves, 
&. and capable of producing indigo, cotton, and ſugar ; 
but was relinquiſhed, as the natives on the oppoſite ſhore, be- 
ug accuſtomed to ſow rice on the iſland, did on that account 
mfacre many of the ſettlers. 
The air of Guinea is extremely hot and very unwholeſome, 
thecially to ſtrangers, who, without great care, generally 
al in it. The ſoil in 
many places is extremely fertile, and in ſome parts very bar- 
ten, The natives are reckoned to have very little religion 
r honeſty among them; but bear a better character the fur- 
ber they are from the coaſt. 
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CONGO, 


ITUATED between the equator and 18® of fouth 

latitude, and 10 and 209 call longitude, is bounded 
by Benin, on the north; Matamon and Caffraria, on the 
ſouth; the inland parts of Africa, on the eaſt; and the At. 
lantic Ocean, on the weſt, being 700 miles long, 440 broad. 
The whole country was formerly governed by one king, but 
has ſince been divided into four kingdoms, viz. Loango, 
Congo, Angola, and Benguela; and then again into many 
petty ſtates, ruled by a Negus, or chief, who renders but 
2 nominal cbedience to the ſupreme king; all which are, 
at preſent, dependent on the Portugueſe, who have con- 
verted many of the natives to Chriſttanity, though preat part 
of them ſtill continue idolaters, and worſhip the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars, beſides ſnakes, and other animals; and in ſhort, 
2 thing that appears wonderful to them. The trade of 
theſe countries is open to all nations. In Zoange, which is 
250 miles long, and 188 broad, the land is fo fruitful, that it 
produces three crops of millet ina year; and there is a great 
number of trees, from whence the natives draw palm-wine 
and oil; but all the labour of huſbandry is performed by the 
women. Their principal trade conſiſts in elephants teeth, 
copper, tin, lead, iron, and flayes. The capital town is 
called Loango, 3,800 miles ſouth of London. Congo above 
372 miles long, and 150 broad; is intolerably hot 
in the ſummęr months, which are from September to 
March, the reſt of the year being the rainy ſeaſon, or win- 
tef, The inhabitants are expert in weaving cotton cloth, 
and trade in ſlaves, ivory, caſſia, and tamarinds. The river 
Zaire, which riſes in Macoco, and divides this kingdom from 
Loango, contains crocodiles, ſea and river horſęs, whole 
teeth are prodigionfly large. There are many deſart places 
within land, in which are elephants, tygers, Cad, mon- 
keys, and monſtrous ſerpents; but, near the coaſt the foil is 
more fertile; and there are fruits of many kinds, beſides thut 
of the palm- tree. Ihe principal town is Sr. Salvador, 4,009 
miles — of London. Angola, divided among leveral 


petty princes, is about 3 50 miles long, and 250 broad; and 
produces Indian corn, beans, oranges, lemons, and ſeverd 
other fruits. The inhabitants are very lazy, and generally 
idolaters; they are, however, the mildeſt, and moſt expert 
in mechanics, of any of the Africans. The principal town 
Loando, has a good harbour, a fort, and is a biſhop's ie, 
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4309 miles ſouth of London. The Portugueſe have a ſtrong 
un in Angola, called St. Paul's. Benguela, 430 miles 
long, and 180 broad, 1s in a climate very pernicious to 
outh MW Europeans; the capital St. Philip de Benguela, 4,500 miles 
ded buch of London, is ſituated on the river Benguela. 
the W The Jages, or Giages, bordering upon Monemugi, behind 
At- Congo, are cannibals, who commonly devour their firſt- 
oad. born children, and will kill and cat their parents; whoever 
but des a natural or accidental death, is eaten by his relations. 
ngo, Ml Macoco, or Anzico, where the Portugueſe trade for ſlaves, 
nany nory, and copper, is a kingdom behind Loango, directly 
but Wunder the equator. The people, called Anzicans, are 
are, N likewiſe cannibals, and worſhip the ſame deities as thoſe of 
con- Loango. Their king, who has 12 petty princes under him, 
part I des at Mouſol, where human fleſh is ſold in the open 
oon, Wl narkets; and many criminals, priſoners, or ſlaves, are daily 
hort, WE killed to ſerve the e houſhold; and this is not done 
e of en account of the ſcarcity of other meat, but becauſe human 
ch is WI f: is looked upon as a delicious diſh. 


Treat MON EMU Gl, | 
mug OUNDED on the north by Abyſſinia, on the ſouth 


- by Monomotapa, on the we by Congo, and on the 
a aby Zanguebar, is about 900 miles long, and 650 broad. 


3 The capital is Chicova, 4,934 miles ſouth of London. The 
* Ittle Europeans know of this country, has been communi- 
cated by the Portugueſe, who making an 1 1's into it 


r to f f 
in. bon Zangucbar, erected a fort, called Saint Martial, on an 
* Hand, in the middle of the river Zambece, which flows 
aner rough this country and Zangucbar. The natives are tall 
nd well made, and are in general, idolaters. In the midſt 
Tom "70 f Bag, 26s \ = 
boſe 0! this country is the great lake of Zambre, or Maravi. The 
we principal productions of Monemugi are gold and filver, cop- 
Cs 
on. , and clephants teeth. 


= ZANGUEBA R, 

.0C0 OUNDED by Ajan, on the north; Monomotapa 
reral and Sabia, on the ſouth; the Indian Ocean, eaſt; and 
and Wl by Monemugi, Manica, and unknown parts, on the weſt; 
reral WI 0210p 1,400 miles long, and 350 broad; lies on the eaſtern 
rally cut, between 3 of north latitude, and 18 ſouth. The 
pert WM principal territories of this country are, Mombaza, Lama, 
own Bf Melinda, Quiloa, Terra de Raphael, Mozambique, and 
tec, Stola, each of them with capitals of the ſame names (ex- 
zog Neept Terra de Raphael, _ chief town is Montagnate) 
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of which the principal one is Melinda, containing 200, 866 
inhabitants, on the river Quilmanci, 5, 143 miles ſouth-ez} 
of London; where the Portugueſe have built 17 churches 
«nod 9 convents, and always keep a ſtrong garriſon. They 
have likewiſe built forts, and ſettled 4 colonies in the 
capital towns, all which, particularly Mozambique, have 
good harbours; and trade with the negroes for ſlaves, iyory, 
gold, oſtrich- feathers, rice, ſugar, wax, ſenna, aloes, ciye, 
ambergris, frankincenſe, and drugs. The natives are go. 
verned by their own petty princes, and except thoſe convert. 
ed by the Portugueſe, are all Mahometans or idolaters, 


MONOMOTAPA, 


BY UNDED on the north by Monemugi and Zangue. 
bar, on the eaſt by the Eaſtern Ocean and Sofola, ſouth 
by Caffraria, and on the welt by unknown countries, is 960 
nules long, and 660 broad ; and lies on the ſea-ſhore, in the 
ſouthern part of Africa, between 15 and 23 of ſouth lati 
tude, "The principal town, called Monomotapa, conſiſting 
of wooden . houſes, covered with plaiſter, is 5,212 miles 
ſouth-eaſt of London. The air is temperate, and the ſoil 
fertile in rice and ſugar canes, which grow without cultira- 
tion. There are a great many oſtriches and elepbants, with 
ſeveral mines of old; but no horſes. The inhabitants are 
negroes, and their religion is paganiſm, though they beliere 
in one God that created the world. 


CAFFRARTIA, 


XTENDING from the tropic of Capricorn to the 

34 of ſouth latitude, being 780 miles — and 660 
broad, is the moſt ſouthern country of Africa, at the extre. 
mity of which is ſituated the Cape of Good Hope, where 
the Dutch have, by their great induſtry, produced, from a 
ſoil generally mountainous and barren, all the neceſſaries and 
many of the luxuries of life, in great abundance. They built 
a very handſome town, well fortified, called Cape Town, 
6,000 miles ſouth of London: and their ſetttements extend 
a conſiderable way ap the country. Moſt of the India ſhips, 
belonging to the different nations in Europe, put in here tor 
refreſhment. The principal diviſions of this part of Africa, 
are Stellenboſch, Honea Holland, Drakenſtein, Zwel 
lendam, Roodezand, Zwartland, Bockeland, Amaquas-land, 
Great and Little Nimiqua, Boſhman's Land, Rogge Veld, 
Koude Veld, Koude Bocke, and Warme Bocke Velde, Ka- 
roe, Cango, Anthon Veld, Hontniquas Land, Long Valley, 
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diſicamma, Krake Kamma, Plettenberg's Colony, Cam- 
debo, and country of the Caffres. There are many rivers, 
the largeſt of which is Elephants, or Gaurits River, and 
ſereral brackiſh ſprings, beſides ſome warm baths ; and alſo 
2 great number of mountains, the molt remarkable of which 
inland, are thoſe ſtretching from Roodezand to Bockeland, 


thoſe inhabited by the Boſhmen, and the Snow Mountains. 


Near the Cape are, the Table Mountain, Devil's Head, 
Lyon's Head, or Sugar Loaf, and Lyon's Tail. Beſides 
the port where ſhips uſually anchor, there are ſeveral others, 
frequented in bad weather, the principal of which are, Falſe, 
Table, and Saldanha Bays. This Cape was firſt diſcovered 
by the Portugueſe in attempting a paſſage to India by ſea; 
the Dutch afterwards eſtabliſhed a colony there, which, 
the year 1795, ſurrendered to the arms of Britain. 

he uncultivated diſtricts abound with elephants, rhino- 
ceroſes, ſome of which have one, others two horns; lions, 
tyger-wolves, or hyznas, common wolves, jackals, wild dogs, 
cats, and ſwine, buffaloes, ſea cows, hyppopotami, ante- 
lopes, elks, goats, porcupines, otters, baboons, monkeys, 
camelcopards, which are very odd ſhaped creatures, the fore 
parts being conſiderably higher than the hinder, and the neck 
long, fo that they ene Bu 15 feet from the fore-hoof to the 
tip of the horns, that are about a foot in length; and alſo 
the gnu, a remarkable horned animal, reſembling the horſe, 
the ox, and the antelope; the gemſbock, a particular ſpecies 
of thie ante lope; the koedo, a large fort of deer, with three 
white ſtripes on its back; the quacha, a kind of zebra, but 


more tractable ; with great pong of other beaſts, and many. 


renomous ſerpents, ſcorpions, lizards, locuſts, moſquitos, 
and other inſets; among which are the leaf. inſect, reſembling 
a withered leaf, partly eaten by caterpillars; and the ter- 
rites, or white ants, which here only damage the graſs, and 
. well as locuſts, are uſed by the natives for tood. Among 
the birds are oftriches, eag!-s, vultures, ſerpent-eaters, and 
honey-guides; in the rivers, the torpedo is found. Some 
yzrts of this immenſe region are barren and rocky, others 
kxuriantly fertile, producing great plenty of corn, fruits, 
plants, and feeding immenſe herds of cattle. In the foreſts 
ae palms, the pith of which the natives uſe to make bread ; 
her trees, ſo called from their colour, a tree producing 
pum-arabic, camphor, and ebony trees, a ſpecies of aloe, 
called the quiver-tree, from its uſe, which grows 20 fees 
doh, has a trunk 12 feet in circumference, and the branches 
ten 200 feet round their extremities; and another called 
the munoſa, not only ſingular on acccunt of its ſize and va- 
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rious uſes, a gum it produces, being conſidered as a delicacy 
by the natives, and its leaves by beaſts, but for a curious 
thatched houſe, with regular ſtreets of neſts on each ſide, 
uſually fabricated on its branches, by a peculiar ſpecies of birds 
called loxia, under which 800 or 1,0c0 of them reſide at a 
time, like bees in a hive, Here are likewiſe many poiſonous 
plants + one called Euphorbia, is ſuppoſed to be the ſtrongeſt 


vegetable poiſon in Africa; with the juice, and a kind of 


*eaterpillar, peculiar to another plant, the Hottentots poiſon 
their arrows, and likewiſe deſtroy wild beaſts, by throwing 
branches of the Euphorbia into the watering places frequented 
by them. In this country are extenſive plains, called gal 
Pans, covered with ſalt; which towards the ſides is thinly 
ſtrewed, but nearer the middle is upwards of two feet deep, 
All Caftraria, except that in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch, 

is inhabited by Hottentots, the Caffres, and wild beaſts, 
The Hottentots are divided into many nations, or tribes, 
whole villages, compoſed of huts, are called Kraals ; very 
few of the tribes are known further than by name, though 
travellers bave penetrated ſome hundred miles into the coun- 
try. They may be juſtly deemed the moſt brutiſh of all 
reaſonable creatures, having nothing but the ſhape of men to 
entitle chem to that character; they will devour old leather 
ſhoes, ſtinking fiſh, and almoſt any carion ; ihcy prefer 
{ſmoking hemp leaves to tobacco; and ſomie tribes cut of a 
joint of the little finger, as a cure for a diſeaſe. Their bo- 
dies are uſually beſmeared with common greaſe, mixed with 
{cot, or ſome worſe ſtinking ſtuff, and perfumed with the 
powder of an herb they call Bucku, or Boughou, which oc 
fions a very loathſome ſmell; and when they go courting, 
their faces are blackened with ſoot. Their ordinar, habit 
is ſheep-ſkins, juſt as pulled off from the carcaſe, on which 
they fiequently feed, when ſcarce of freſh proviſions. In 
winter they turn the woolly or hairy ſide next their backs 
and in ſummer the other: this ſerves them for a bed at night, 
and is their winding-ſheet or coffin, after death. They wen 
one ſkin over their ſhoulders, the ends of it croſſing each other 
before, and leaving their necks bare; another ſkin is faſtened 
round their middle, and reaches down to their knees. The 
men wear, as a kind of ornament, the tails of wild bea! 
they have killed, faſtened to their pirdles as a trophy of the: 
valour. Both ſexes ornament their legs with rings made d 
leather, and ſometimes, among the richer ſort, interſper 
ed with ſome copper, iron, or braſs. The women who 4 
ambitious to pleaſe, adorn themſelves, with necklaces 
Jngl!s ; for in this barbarous and naſty country, the ſex hai 
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charms, which they endeavour to heighten by arts peculiar 
to themſelves ; to this end they greaſe their faces, and all 
arts of their bodies with mutton ſuet, in order to make them 
ſhine: they allo braid or plait their hair, to give themſelves 
an additional elegance. A Hottentot lady, thus bedizened, 
has exhauſted all the arts of her toilctte ; and, however unfa- 
routable nature may have been to her, with regard to ſhape 
and ſtature, her pride is wonderfully flattered, while the 
{ylendor of her appearance gives her the higheſt degree of 
faisfaction. Even among the Hottentots, there are ſome 
vibes leſs civihzed than others. Thoſe people, who are de- 
nominated Boſhmen, lead quite a ſavage life ; uſe poiſoned 
weapons; live principally upon herbs, roots, berries, ſnakes, 
and inſects; and are generally killed, or made ſlaves of by 
the Dutch, wherever they can be met with ; but if ever 
they c{cape from bondage, they never take with them what 
b not their own. The Gonaquas, living in a country be- 
tween the other Hottentots and the Caffres, ſeem to be a 
mixed race, compoſed of thoſe two nations. The Hotten- 
tots are of a yellowiſh brown complexion, with very pro- 
minent cheek bones, narrow jaws, decreaſing to the tip of the 
chin, flat noſe, wide noſtrils, beautiful eyes, very fine teeth, 
ſhort curling woolly black hair, and plump in perſon. They 
ae timid and reſerved, indifferent to the affairs of life, but 
kind, hoſpitable, and diſintereſted. The Caffres, a ſtout 
made, well proportioned, handſome, hoſpitable, and courage- 
ous people, whoſe colour is jet black, with ſtrong curling 
har, white teeth, and large eyes, are governed by ſeveral 
princes, who acknowledge one ſupreme hereditary, but very 
bmited chief, and inhabit a fertile country, beyond the Hot- 
tentots, with whom they are frequently at war; in which, 
they only uſe a ſort of ſpears, called aſſaygays, and ſhields 
mace of hides of oxen. Hides dreſt ſo as to be very pliant, 
are the clothing of both ſexes ; but the men wear alſo tails 
of animals tied round their thighs, ivory rings on their arms, 
and adora their heads with lions hair, feathers, and fantaſti- 
cal ornaments z and employ their time principally in tending 
weir cattle, dancing, hunting, and fighting, while the wo- 
men follow agriculture, and cultivate corn, tobacco, water- 
melons, kidney-beans, and hemp ; make mats for bedding, 
and baſkets of grals, ſo cloſe that they hold liquids : and 
vat is peculiarly remarkable, they, content wich being well 
made and pretty, care but little for ornaments. "The Caf- 
fees, fearing the encroachments of the Dutch, are very jea- 
bus of ſtrangers ; they are very fond of dogs; make a 
Hong punch of Guinea corn; cut into yarious ſhapes the 
M 6 horgs 
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horns or their cattle, which are taught to obey a whiſtle ; 
and their princes have centinels, during the night, at the en- 
trance of their huts. This diſtrict is extremely fertile, and 
the productions are ſimilar to thoſe of the — ter. 
ritories; beſides which, this region has plantains and bam. 
boos; and though it ſeldom rains, except in ſummer when it 
thunders, yet the country 1s . well ſupplied with 
water. Beyond the Caffres are the Hambonaas, a very dif. 
ferent race, of a yellowiſh complexion, with long coarſe 
hair, frized ſo as to reſemble a mas wg 

The manner of hunting elephants at the Cape of Good 
Hope, is as follows:—The elephant is generally ſought for, 
by two or three horſemen, well mounted; one of whom 

ights, flings the bridle over his arm, and, in order to take 
ſurer aim, fixes his ramrod in the ground, on which he reſty 
and fires at the animal; then directly remounts and gallops off, 
The elephant purſues till his attention is diverted by a freſh 
wound from another hunter, which cauſes him to negle& his 
firſt antagoniſt, and purſue the ſecond; when the third perſon 
draws him off from the purſuit of the ſecond, by the ſame 
means as the ſecond diverted him from that of the firſt. In 
the mean time, he loſes a vaſt quantity of blood, which the 
and agitation he is put into, cauſe to flow in great abun- 
dance. If he ſurvives theſe three attacks, the firſt hunter 
wounds him again; and thus is the poor beaſt engaged by thar 
ſucceſſive aſſaults, till, wearied out, and ſpent with the loſs of 
blood, he falls to the ground. In this fituation there is n 
danger in approaching this formidable animal, and ſawing oft 
his teeth, whoſe length is proportioned to his age and (trength. 
Sometimes a ſingle man, well mounted, wilb attack an ele- 
phant, and weary out the animal by the fleetneſs of his horle; 
and ſometimes the hunters, on foot, attack the elephants in the 
woods; which is a very hazardous attempt. Lions are all 
generally hunted in a ſimilar manner. 

Africa, from the tropic of Cancer to the Cape of Good 
Hope, is, in a manner, very little known, except the le 
coaſts. The diviſions of the various empires and kingdom, 
the boundaries and government of each, and even the paints 
of various nations, are uncertain, The productions, mat. 
ners, and complexions of the people, agree in many materi 
circumſtances. In thoſe countries where there is ſufficient 
moiſture, the heat of the ſun cauſes amazing fertility ; and 
thoſe where the ſtreams and lakes of water are few and ima, 
are barren deſarts. The wild beaſts of Africa are more u 
number, larger, and fiercer, than thoſe of any other part 
the globe; thoſe parts of which any account can be g 
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ppzther with fome of the principal productions, have been 
ready mentioned: of Abutua, Aculunga, Alaba, Caſangi, 


and Whombou, Foulah, Gingiro, Gugou, Jaloes, Kaffaba, Koro- 
ter- a, Mataman, Matamba, Medra, Mongala, Mozumbo, 
am- gk, Tonouwah, and Wangara, the names onlyare known, 
n it Wecept that ſome of them are included within the grand 
with Wiritons of Negroland and Guinea; and Europeans trade to 
dif. Wiſentai the capital of Tonouwah at the back of the flaye 
arle alt, f 


od AFRICAN ISLANDS. 
go HE African iſlands lie ſome in the Atlantic, and fome 


* in the Indian Ocean. Of thoſe in the former, 

eſty The Azores, ſo called from the multitude'of hawks found 
of Pere, or Weſtern Iſles, lying off the coaſt of Portugal, are 
ben ect to that crown, and ſituated between 25 and 32% W. 


mgitude, and 37 and 40 N. latitude, being nine in number, 
u. St. Mary, St. Michael, Tercera, St. George, Gra. 
ofa, Fayal, Pico, Flores, and Corvo; were firſt diſco- 


* ned in 1439, by a Flemiſh merchant, named Joſhua Van- 
| the Berg; but afterwards more fully explored and ſettled in 
bun. e year 1460, by Martin Behem, à citizen of Nuremburg, 


n the ſervice. of Portugal. Theſe iſlands are extremely, 
tile, enjoy a clear ſky and wholeſome air; but are very 
abject to earthquakes and inundations. No noxious animals 

reed here; and any that are brought, die in a few hours. 

bt Michael is the largeſt iſland, being 100 miles in circum. - 
rence, and contains 50,000 inhabitants; but Tercera, is the 

vt important, on account of its harbour. A governor and 

hop reſide at Angra, the capital. 

The Madciras are three iſlands, ſituated in 329 27 north 


N 1 tude, and between 16 and 20 weſt longitude, in a fine cli- 
ite; they are {1 _— to the Portugueſe. The largeſt, called 
Good ladeira, is 75 miles long, and 60 broad, containing 43 pa- 
e Ke, and 7 ſmall towns, beſides Funchal, the capital; the 
dome ecoad is called Porto Santo, about eight miles in compaſs, 


ad very fertile; the third is a barren rock. Theſe iſlands 
e nid to have been firſt difcovered by an Engliſhman, 
uned Maſham, in 14344, afterwards by the Portugueſe, in 
e year 1437, and ſettled in 1519, when they were entirely 
nered with woods, which the Portugueſe burnt down ; and 
means q the aſhes, fertiliſed the ſoil. They produce ex- 
tent wine, particularly that which bears the name of the 
veelt iſland, Malmſey, and Tent; of all which, the 
Witants make and fell prodigious quantities; beſides 
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which, there are a claſter of little rugged iſlands, called i 
Deſertas, moſtly uninhabited ; and where the grey Canary hin 
is found: the iſlands abound with moſt {forts of tropica la 
European fruits; with the ſugar-cane, cedar, maſtic, a 
dragon trees; and the hedges are chiefly of myrtles, roſs 
jeſſamines, and honey ſuckles in eternal bloom, 


dego, i 
(ding u 
eak out 
mber © 


deſe 1f 


The Canaries, anciently called the Fortunate Iſland pt 
lying between 12 and 19“ welt Jongitude, and 27 and 29 x " 
north latitude, are fourteen in number; though only ſerif de fu 
of any conſequence : their names are, Grand Canaria, Hier by. tes 
Fuertaventura, Gomera, Langarote, Palma, and 'TenersWM... "ty 
Grand Canaria, which gives name to the whole, is 150 mil 1 
in circumference: the « rincipal town is Canary, or Cividz * 1 
di Palmas, where the courts of juſtice are held, and d * 5 
biſhop of all theſe iſlands reſides. The next in ſize is Ten 9, Th 
2 120 miles in circumference; the ancient capital is 3 n 

hriſtoval de Ja Laguna; but Santa Cruz is now the pr . 
cipal town. This iſland contains one of the higheſt mou © Pale 
tains in the world, called the Peak of Teneriffe, 15 mils ye 
circumference, and 4,416 yards in perpendicular height; 9. Mr 
which likewiſe is a yolcano, that occaſions frequent earn ;o | 
quakes. In the year 1704, there happened a dreadful eH n 14+; 
tion of ſulphur and melted ore, which ran down like 2 Ws ann 
ver, and deſtroyed ſeveral conſiderable towns, ſpoiling i mig 
richeſt lands in the ifland, and converting them into a Munds. 
ren deſart: on the 1oth of November, 1786, this volcuy s. 77 
again burſt ſuddenly out with great violence. Theſe iflr ud ; 
enjoy a pure temperate air, and the ſoil is exceeding fei n 
having generally two harveſts in the year in the iſland I 4.5. 
ria. They abound in delicious fruits, eſpecially g fim! 
which produce thoſe rich wines that obtain the name of Ca ay ſin 
ry; and from hence originally came thoſe beautiful ſing WE, | 
birds, called Canaries. Theſ: iſlands were firſt difcoye * Gy 
and planted by the Carthaginians; but after the overthrovW.!... a. 
that ſtate, were quite neglected; and were again diſcovered, .ji 2 
the ycar 1405, by the Spaniards, who now poſſets them. Eu Last 

The Cape Verd {/lands, ſituated between 23 and 20" Need her 
longitude, and 14 and 18? north latitude, being about; weht f 
miles W. of Cape Verd, were diſcovered in che year 14Wrgy P 
by the e to whom they. ſtill belong. Their n. T 
ber is about twenty; but ſome of them are barren rocks een c 7 
worth notice, The air of theſe iſlands is generally ROW 
and in ſome of them very unwholeſome, eſpecially n mpany' 
Jago, the largeſt and chief of them all, which is 150 "i wings 
in circumference, and contains the capital, called dt. dom ſc. 


mingo; but Praya is the principal port. The Ifand 
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yero, is ſo called, as being a noted volcano, continually 
«ding up * N exhalations; and ſometimes the flames 
ar out in ſuch a terrible manner, and vomit forth ſuch a 
aber of pumice- ſtones, that it annoys all the adjacent parts. 
keſe iſlands produce ſugar, cotton, wine, Indian corn, 


ider, cocoa-nuts, oranges, &c. plenty of garden ſtuff, 
1 poultry, and green monkies, with black faces. In the 


nd of Mayo great 22 of ſalt are made by the heat 
the ſun, from the ſea- water. This iſland likewiſe abounds 


#h aſſes: many cargoes, both of ſalt and aſſes, are fetched 
om hence every year, for the uſe of the Britiſh Weſt India 


nds. The other iſlands of any conſequence are Bravo, 


wo, Bonaviſta, Sal, St. Nicholas, St. Vincent, Santa 


uz and St. Antonio. 
St. Thomas, Annabona, Prince's Ilan, and Fernando Po, 
e ſtuated in the Gulf of Guinea, and furniſh veſſels with 
n water and proviſions. They all did belong to the 
tugueſe; but in the year 1778, Annabona and Fernando 
were ceded to the Spaniards. 
d. Matthew is a (mall iland, lying in 69 1' weſt longitude, 
* is ſituated in 7940 
zh latitude, and about 20 miles in circumference; they are 
h uninhabited. Eaſt India ſhips often touch at the latter, 
furniſh themſelves with turtles; ſome of which weigh 100 
unds. 
d Helena, ſituated in 62 4' welt longitude, and 16 ſouth 
piude, is a very high and ſteep rock, about 21 miles in 
reumference, only acceſhble at the landing-place, which is 
al defended by batteries. The iſland is inhabited by about 
ro families, deſcended from Engliſh parents; and contains 
ay {mall fruitful vallies, which produce potatoes, yams, figs, 
des, plantains, bananas, cabbage-trees, kidney-beans, 
an corn, horned cattle, hogs, ſheep, goats, rabbits, 
try, and variety of wild fowl; which the natives exchange 
{all forts of manufactures, and other neceſſaries. Spices 
kd Laſt India cotton have lately been introduced and culti- 
ned here. The greateſt part of the flour uſed here is 
ovpht from Europe, as the rats, which are very numerous 
mow in the rocks like rabbits, and often deſtroy all the 
im. Lhe air of this iſland is very wholeſome; and people 
Ken ſick at ſea, on their arrival here, ſoon recover. It is a 
ae of retreat and refreſhment for the Engliſh Eaſt India 
mpany's ſhips homeward bound: but is ſo very ſmall, and 
e wind fo much againſt them outward bound, that they very 
dom fee it then; and if a ſhip overſhoots the iſland, and 
$349 leeward, it is very difficult to recover it again. This 
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AFRICA. | 
iſland was diſcovered by the Portugueſe on the feſtival of 
Empreſs Helena, mother of the emperor Conſtantine g 
Great, and was firſt ſettled in the year 1600, by the Engi 
Eaſt India Company, who built a ſtrong fort there, cal 
James Fort, and have poſſeſſed it ever ſince, excepting par 
the year 1673, when it was ſurpriſed by the Dutch; but v 
foon retaken by captain Munden. The town 1s but ſmall; 
_ in a valley, at the bottom of which is the goyerng 
houſe. 

The following are in the Indian Ocean: 

Madagaſcar, ſituated between 43 and 22 longitud 
and 10 and 26 ſouth latitude, is the largeſt of all the Afr 
iſlands, being near 4,000 miles long, and about 280 bro 
The principal town is by Europeans called St. Augult 
This is a pleaſant fertile country, watered with numer 
rivers, well ſtored with fiſh, and abounding with all mam 
of cattle; as alſo corn, ſugar, honey, variety of excellent fri 

ms, precious ſtones, ſome ſilver, iron, copper, and t 

he inhabitants are of different complexions and religia 
white, black, and tawny; Mahometans, Pagans, and oth 
who obſerve ſome Jewiſh ceremonies. According to var 
French authors, Madagaſcar contains a dwarfiſh race of peq 
called Quimos, inhabiting a mountainous diſtrict in the inte 

rts. ey are repreſented as about 4 feet in ſtature » 
woolly hair, pale complexioned, and amazing long arms: 
tive, ſpirited, and defending their liberty courageouſly 172 
their neighbours. This iſland is divided into a great ny b 
kingdoms and ſtates, and is remarkable for having bern! 
rendezvous of ſeveral celebrated pirates; and was bet di 
vered by the Portugueſe, in the year 1506; in 164: 
French made a ſettlement here; in 1651 they were driven! 
by the natives, but afterwards attempted it again and ha 
ſettlement called Fort Dauphin which they finally reling 
ed in 1776. 

Mauritius, or Maurice, ſituated in 56. eaſt longitude, 
20 ſouth latitude, 150 miles in circumference, about 1 
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miles eaſt of Madagaſcar, is the principal French etti:n : 2 
in this paxt of the- world; contains 9,000 free people, 2 % ,,“ 
ſlaves: and has a capital of the ſame name, with a fine i . 
harbour. The climate is healthy; and here are mount ©? 26 
high, that their tops are covered with ſnow. This it A 
produces the ſineſt ebony, beſides ſeveral other ſpecies of 5 _ 
able wood, plenty of tobacco, rice, fruits, and all kin f 
cattle; and lately, ſome forts of ſpices have been culun ales 
here with ſucceſs. The rivers are well ſtocked with a * 
: : 


\ 
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Muretius was diſcovered by the Portugueſe in 1595, who 
led it Cigne, that is, Swan Iſland; but three years after, the 
buch brought it under their ſubjection, and called it, in 
bonour” of the prince of Naſſau, by his name; which was 
Maurice, The French have given it the name of the Iſle of 
France, and lately Bourbon has been called Rennion. 
Bourbon, ſituated in 54 eaſt longitude, and 21“ ſouth 
tude, contains 7,000 whites 27,000 negroes, is 90 miles in 
rcumference,, has a capital of the ſame name and feveral 
dod roads for ſhipping. At the ſouthern extremity of the 
[and is a terrible volcano. The French after this iſland was 
undoned both by the Portugueſe and Dutch, ſent thither a 
plony in 1672, who ſettled there, and gave it the name of 
bourbon : when they grew better acquainted with the fertility 
the ſoil, they gave it the name of Eden, or the Terreſtrial 
uadiſe. There are, however, ſeveral diſtricts, eſpecial 
thwards, which are barren ; but that part which the Frenc 
habit is a perfect pleaſure- garden. Throughout the year 
re is a continual ſpring: the trees are always green, and 
ded with the fineſt fruit, pleaſant to the taſte, very whole- 
ne, and medicinal tor thoſe who come fick on. ſhore. This 
x of ground produces alſo very good coffee, tobacco, aloes, 
kite pepper, ebony, gums, benzoin, cattle of all ſorts, plenty 
wid-fowl, &c. The rivers are well ſtocked with fith, the 
it with land ahd ſea tortoiſes, and on the ſhore are found 


* erris and coral. To balance all, the iſland is ſubject to 
re dreadful hurricanes. 72 

my” The Comora [lands are ſituated between 10 and 14® ſouth 
166 ade, and 41 and 462? eaſt longitude. The principal 
2-2 nd is Hinzuan commonly called Johanna about 3o miles 


and 15 broad, and whoſe capital is Domoni; the other 
msof note are Matſamudo, and Wani. Mayata, and Mohila 
the iſlands next iſ ſize to Hinzuan: Angezeia and Comora 
the remainder. The natives are of Arabian extraction, 
ls the Mahometan religion, and furniſh proviſions to the 
t India ſhips. 
Kdmande}, ſituated in 44* 30 eaſt longitude, and 12® 
© latitude, is a little barren ifland, not five miles in circum- 
ace; and is only worth notice, becauſe it gives name to and 
mands the entrance of the ſtraits into the Red Sea. On 
lat account, the ſovereignty of it was formerly contended 
1} kind y the Arabians and Abyſhnians; but, ſince the diſcovery 
age to India by the Cape of Good Hope, this iſland 
4 with tle importance. : 
cara, ſituated in 53“ eaſt longitude, and 129 north lati. 
's 80 miles long, 54 broad, and has two good harbours. 


— 


1 


1 
'' 


a name to the New World, has been unjuſtly obtained 
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The capital is Calanſia. It is a populous, plentiful count 
and produces frankincenſe, gum tragacanth, and aloes, Ti, 
natives are Mahometans, of Arab extraction; and furniſh fi 
ping with proviſions. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION 


oF 


AMERICA. 


A MERICA extends from the north pole to the 56 

degree of ſouth latitude, and from the 45th to t 
136th degree of welt longitude, being near 9,000 miles i 
length, and 43,700 in breadth, and about 2, 300 miles wel 
of England. It has two ſummers and a double winter, ay 
enjoys- all the variety of climates which the earth afford 
To the eaſtward it has the Atlantic Ocean, which dividesj 
from Europe and Africa; to the weſt it has the Pacific Oceu 
or great South Sea, by which it is ſeparated from Aſia, | 
is compoſed of two vaſt continents, one on the north, ! 
other upon the ſouth, which are joined by the iſthmus « 
Darien, which is only 60 miles over. | 

This diviſion of the globe was firſt diſcovered in 1492, 
Chriſtopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, in the ſervice 
Spain; who afterwaids made three different voyages, 4 
eſtabliſhed a colony in Hiſpaniola. The honour of gs; 


Americus Veſpucius, a merchant of Florence, who « 
not ſail thither till ſome time after the firſt voyage of Cob 
bus; though, according to ſome authors, it was diſcovered 
1484 by Marin Behem,tthediſcoverer ofthe AzoresandCony 
in Afnca; a famous German geographer and aſtronomer, 
the ſervice of John II. king of Portugal, who furnued 


with fome ſhips under his own command, and that of Ja! 


Canus, a Portugueſe, with which he diſcovered that pi! 
America called Brazil; and afterwards failing to the dt 
of Magellan, ſaw ſome ſavage tribes, whom b d. 
gonians. Theſe, however, were neglected by 
gueſe, as the newly diſcovered regions did not appca 
duce gold, or any precious commodities; whercas 
other diſcoveries promiſed great wealth. Columbus 
afterwards Magellan, are ſaid to have profited by th* ud 
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a chained, and charts made by Behem. Others contend 
+ North America was firſt diſcovered in 11 70 by Owen 
yneth, who finally ſettled there with a colony of his 
atrymen; and their deſcendants are deſcribed as a white 
le, living about 100 weſt longitude, 40 north htitude, | 
wn by the name of — or Padoucas, and 
iking the Welch language, poſſeſſed of manuſcript books, | 
,, and horſes; and reſiding in ſtone buildings; and near 
rizer Ohio, ſome cemains of regular fortifications were 
zovered, ſeemingly the work of civilized people. In the 
r 1497, Sebaſtian Cabot, a merchant of Briſtol; fer fail 
nthat port; and directing his courſe weſtward, diſcovered} 
1orth-eaſt coaſt of Canada, Nova Scotia, and the other 
re ſouthern provinces of North America.—America has 
greateſt mountains in the world. The Andes, or 
xleleiras des Andes, run from north to ſouth along the 
of the Pacific Ocean, 4, 300 miles in length, and Chim- 
20 the higheſt, is near 7,000 yards perpendicular. In North 
zrica we know of none conſiderable, but that long ridge 
:d the Apalachian Mountains, which, on ane fide, have 
reat declivity, but on the other are nearly on a level with 
reſt of the country. America, without compariſon, is 
tart of the world which is the beſt watered. In North 
erica, the great river Miſhſippi, riſing near the lake of 
boils, in the interior parts of Canada, runs near 4, 50 
„ including all its windings, from north to ſouth, and 
#725 the tribute of the Ohio, the Illinois, the Miſſouri, and 
rivers, ſcarcely inferior to the Rhine, or the Danube, 
gable almoſt to their very ſources, and laying open che re- 
d of this vaſt continent. Near the heads of theſe, are 
great lakes, communicating with each other, and all com- 
ating with the-ocean, by the river St. Lawrence, which 
& through them. Many parts are ſo interſected with 
able rivers and creeks, that the planters may be juſtly 
o have each a harbour at his own door, 

wh America, in this reſpe& til] more fortunate, can 
of having by far the two Jargeſt rivers in the world; 
er of Amazons, and the Rio de la Plata: the firſt, 
in Peru, not far from the South Sca, paſſes from welt 
„ almoſt quite through the continent of South Ame- 
n a courſe of more than 4,000 miles, and receives into 
m a prodigious number of rivers, all navigable. The 
; ſing in the heart of the country, ſhapes its courſe to 
th-ealt, and pours an. immenſe flood into the ſea, that 
freſh a great many leagues from the ſhore ; to ſay no- 


of the Oroonoko, which might rank the foremoſt among 
{the American rivers. 
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NORTH AMERICA is divided into three parts: 


»t. Countries but little known, ſituated near Hudſon's Bay; z 

| likewiſe. thoſe at the back of the European ſettlement: 

2d. Colonies eſtabliſhed by the Engliſh and French, from 
50? of north latitude to the tropic of Cancer; 


© 2 hief Towns. vr 
69s Canada, gebec, , hs tak 
22 Nova Scotia, Talifax, A 
So 2 t diſco 
88 New Brunf- Parr 3 
8 1 wic. | UT 2 OWD.: 4g an 
— States on the E. Coaſt Waſhington. ns 1 
* 4 F 4 ; e 
„ , [ Florida, E. and W. J . n. 
280 . 4 Mexico, including Mexico, St. Juan, 
© &-= [ California, Fee. 
1 | Louiſiana, ew Orleans.. ntinuan 
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SOUTH AMERICA is triangular;. and contain 
following countries: i | 
Chief Townt. Belong to 


"af Peru, Lima, . | 
E Jen, St. Jago, — — Spain, pry 
Ter ra Firma, | Panama, . ndered 
Guiana, Surinam and ?-the Dutch ud ay to 

R | Cayenne, 5 French. in it dog 
© J Amazonia, little known to the Europeans. h as all th 
i | Braſil, St. Sebaſtian. — Portugal. Ia bey 
[La Ran, $ Buenos Agrety— Spain. fs 


1 8. Terra Magellanica, or Patagonia, little known, 

AukRIcAN ISLANDS in the Atlantic Ocean. Near thet 
coaſt of North America, from north to ſouth, are Newt 
land, Cape Breton,. and St. John's, in the Gulf « 
Lawrence; Bermudas, or Summer Iſlands ; and Baba 
or Lucayos. 4 

The Welt Indies, between North and South An 
comprehend the Great and Little Antilles, and Cu 
Iſlands. | 

In the South Seas: Falkland Iſlands, Juan Fermi 
Gallipagoes, and many lately diſcovered; &c. 


Countries near Hupsox's Bar, and the Back of. ile. 
European Settlements.- | 
"EW BRITAIN, or the country of the Eſqun 

| lying about Hudſon's Bay, and including Li 

and New. North and Soeth. Wales, is bounded by u- 
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ds and frozen ſeas about the Pole, on the north; by the 
u and River of. St. Lawrence, and Canada, on the ſouth ; 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the eaſt; and by unknown lands, 
the welt; being abaut 800 miles ſquare. Towards the 
ith are prodigious high mountains, always cqvered with 
w; and, as the wind blows nine months in the year from 
point, it makes their long winter almoſt 2 cold. 
e rivers, bays, and ſtraits, are very numerous; and gene- 
r take their names from the Engliſh commanders, whe 
{ diſcovered them. The country is extremely barren : ts 
- northward of Hudſon's Bay the earth is incapable of any 
ter production than ſome miſerable ſhrubs. The winter 
ons with an inconceivable rigour for nine months in the 

; the other three are violently hot, except when the north- 
wind renews the memory of the winter. Every kind 
European ſeed committed to the earth in this inhoſpitable 
ate, has hitherto periſhed. All this ſeverity ns long 
atinuance of winter, and the barrenneſs of the earth, which 
es from thence, is experienced in the latitude of 51, pa- 
le] to the temperate climate of Cambridge, in England. 
ecording to the moſt accurate obſervations, America is 
m1ioto 15 colder than Europe. This is ſuppoſed to be 

y owing to the country being in a great meaſure over- 
with woods, ſwamps, and morafles, and by that means 


ndered * of reflecting the rays of the ſun; and 


y to the land running much farther north in America 
nit does in Europe. In the former continent it probably 
all the way to the pole; whereas in Europe, it does not 
ich beyond the 729 of latitude. : 
This country has all the beaſts, birds, and fiſh, peculiar to 
northern parts of Europe, in amazing quantities; there 
je been taken in one ſeaſon, at Port Nelſon, go, ooo par- 
ges, as large as hens, and 25,000 hares,. beſides a great 
ety of other animals: among the beaſts the principal is 
bearer. It is remarkable, that all the native quadrupeds 
America are not ſo fierce, and generally of a much ſmaller 
e than thoſe of the ſame kind in the old world. Animals 
med from other parts of the globe into America, often 
generate, but never improve: in proportion as they dimi- 
, they become more prolific. The goat in America bears 
e or ſix, or even, ſometimes, ſcven kids at a time; 
dereas in Europe, from whence the breed was originally 
upht, it ſeldom bears more than one or two. All the 
mals of thefe countries are clothed with a cloſe, ſoft, warm 


In ſummer there is here a variety in the colours of the 


ral animals; when that is over, they all aſſume the livery 
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of winter; and every ſort of beaſts, and moſt of their fowl 
of the colour of the ſnow. But what is yet more ſurpri 
the dogs and cats from England, that have been carried; 
Hudſon's Bay, on the approach of winter have ent 
changed their appearance and acquired a much longer, ſo 
and thicker coat of hair than they had originally. The peg 
of the country ſhew a great deal of ingenuity in their mant 
kindling a fire, in clothing themſelves, and in preſerving t 
eyes from the ill effects of that glaring white, that en 
where ſurrounds them for the greateſt part of the year; 
other reſpe&s they are very Be In their ſhapes 
faces, they do not reſemble the Americans who live to 
ſouthward ; they are much more like the Laplanders and 
moiedes of Europe; from whom they are probably deſcend 
The other Americans ſeem to be of a Tartar original, 
little that is known of theſe countries was acquired by 
attempts of Frobiſher, Davis, Hudſon, Ellis, and ct 
navigators, to diſcover a north-welt paſſage to China and 
Eaſt-Indies; and by a journey made in the year 1771 z 
1772, by Mr. Hearne, who travelled 700 miles due » 
from Churchill to the mouth of the copper mine river, 
ated in 729 N. and 119“ W. and was informed by his Ind 
uides of a vaſt tract of land ſtretching ſtill further in 
— direction. In 1670, a charter A the excluſive in 
to Hudſon's Bay, was granted to a company, which has 
forts, viz. the Prince of Wales's Fort, on Churchill-Ry 
and the forts Nelſon, Severn, and Albany, fituated on 
welt fide of the bay. They traffick with the natives fork 
and furs, to their own great emolument, but very 'littk 
the advantage of the public, owing to the confined and u 
reſted manner in which the trade is carried on. | 
The countries yet undiſcovered, or which are but! 
known, ſituated at the back of the European ſettleme 
comprehend the greateſt part of North America, and 
tend quite -acroſs that continent to the North Pacific 0c 
the ſea of Kamtſchatka, and the ſtraits which ſeparate 
diviſion of the globe from the northern ſhores of Aſia. 
little knowledge that Europeans have acquired of the inte 
parts of theſe immenſe” regions is generally owing to trait 
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who penetrate the foreſts in order to traffic with the Ind ka 
and partlyto the enterprizes of the French, who when poſſe oh I 
of Canada and Loi ſent parties acroſs the lakes, India 
up the great river Miſhſippi, almoſt to its ſources. The? e 
mards had explored ſome little of the ſea- coaſt, beyond n and 
fornia ; but the world is principally indebted to the exc ew 


of Captain Cook, for the diſcoyery of the greateſt jp 
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CANADA. 


e ſhores of this extenſive country, which, from its ſitu- 
jon, is generally imagined to be equal in fertility to the cul- 
ated colonies on the Atlantic Ocean, and is inhabited by 
mumerable tribes of Indians, ſome of whom uſed to reſort, 
mm the diſtance of 1,000 miles, to the great fair at Mon- 
al, when that town was in the hands of the French. 
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1 n IVIDED into Upper and Lower Canada, and ſituated 


Fg between Gt and 81 weſt longitude, and 45 and 529 
"1" Worth latitude, bounded 12 New Britain on the north; ſouth 
** Nora Scotia, and the United States; Eaſt by the gulf of 


Lawrence; and Weſt by unknown lands, is about 800 
les long, and 200 broad, and contains 100,000 ſquare 
les, with near 150,000 inhabitants. Queler, on the north- 
| fide of the River St. Lawrence, 360 miles from the 
u, the capital town, was taken by the Engliſh in 1759, 
der the command of General Wolfe, who Tolt his life in 
e battle, having ſirſt had the ſatisfaction to know that the Eng- 
þ troops were victorious. The river, which from the ſea thi- 
er, is 4 or 5 leagues broad, narrows all of a ſudden to 
oat a mile wide; but forms a harbour capable of containing 
o large ſhips. The town is divided into an upper and 
lower; the houſes in both, in number about 3, ooo, con- 
ning 15,000 inhabitants, are of ſtone, and built in a tolera- 
manner. Trois Rivieret, a town conſiſting of 700 houſes, 
ut half way between Quebec and Montreal, ſituated at the 
flux of three rivers, carries on a great trade with the In- 
ins. Montreal, an iſland in the River St. Lawrence, about 
jo miles ſouth-weſt of Quebec, to which in ſize it is very 
tle inferior, is agreeably ſituated, and forms an oblong 
ure, divided by regular ſtreets: other ſettlements are at 
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* N john, Sorel, and St. Denis. 
10 00 Upper Canada, ſituated in a milder climate than the pro- 
ara ee of Quebec, and commencing at the cave weſt of Point- 


Baudet, in lake St. Francis, about 50 miles above Mon- 
al, is divided into 19 counties, viz. Glengary, Stormont, 
das, Grenville, Leeds, Frontinac, Ontario, Adding- 
Prince Edward, Lenox, Haſtings, Northumberland, 


ſia. 
to trade 


2 tham, York, Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, Efſex, and Kent, 
lakes ch laſt is to comprehend all the country not belonging to 
The FE lodians, from the northernmoſt line of Hudſon's Bay, to 


e utmoſt limits of Canada. The principal towns are Nia- 
a and Kingſton, or Cataraqui, 900 miles from the ſea 
the eaſtern extremity of Lake Ontario. 
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The pri cipal river is that of St. Lawrence, the large 
in North America, which riſing in the Lake Afinibs 


ra- 
paſſes from one lake to another, till, after a courſe of 2 fr: 
miles, 400 of which is navigable for large ſhips, and pole p. 
ceiving in its progreſs ſeveral ſtreams, falls into the Au ige 
Ocean, at Cape Roſier, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, whe e 


it is 90 miles wide, and has in the middle of its channel 
large barren iſland, 120 miles long, and 30 broad, call 
Anticoſti; and a little below Quebec is the fertile iſland 


| Orleans, 20 miles long, and 7 broad, oppolite the falls ds I 
' Montmorenci; the noiſe of which are diſtinctly heard abe wh 
| © © nine miles diſtance. The other rivers of Canada are 1 A 
merous, and many of them large and deep; the principal N her 

the Outtauais, St. John's, Seguinai, or Tadouſac, Deſprim de gr: 

Sorel, or Richlicu, Ratiſcan, and Trois Rivieres, all which can 

into the St. Lawrence: beſides La Franche, or the Tha more 

in Upper Canada, communicating by various branches, will oak: 
ſeveral of the lakes. Here are five great lakes, the ſmali vine 

of which is a piece of ſweet water, greater than any in man 

| other parts of the world: this is the lake of Ontario, weng. 
| is not leſs than 200 leagues in circumference ; Erie, or al 
' wego, longer, but not ſo broad, is about the ſame er, ha 

That of the Hurons ſpreads greatly in width, and is in ¶ Nb; 
cumference, not leſs than 300 leagues; as is that of „ 

chigan; though, like Lake Erie, it is rather longer, N rats 
conſiderably narrower; but the Lake Superior, which cen 

tains ſeveral large iſlands, is 360 miles long, 160 broad, the 

500 a in circumference. All theſe are navigable WF all 

any. veſſels, and communicate with one another, and ſome I colc 

ferior lakes, except that the paſſage between Erie and Om ns, 

is interrupted by the ſtupendous cataract of Niagara, nume 

mile wide, where the water tumbles down a precipice ls, 

fathoms high, and makes in its fall a thundering noiſe, e tails, 

is heard all round the country, at the diſtance of 15 ck d. 

Near lake any aka is a ſmall river that falls perpendicuets; ty 

5o fathoms from the top of a mountain. les, 4 

Near ſome of the lakes are found ſalt- water creeks, M lbirds, 

E to be cauſed by veins of rock ſalt; and belides ivy fo 

' fore-mentioned, there are ſeveral ſmaller lakes, as of { 
Lake, Rain Lake, Brigon, Carleton, George, Champs lewith 

St. Peter, St. Clair, and ſome others. In this prof in b 

are many mountains, the principal of which are, the k-cha 
Mountains and Chambli, on the ſouth-ſide of the River toning 
Lawrence, and an immenſe chain ſtretching towards He's ley 

ſon's Bay, on the north. | or the 


year. 
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This country is of a climate not altogether different from 
ba- Scotia, New-England, and New-York, but, being fur- 
vr from the ſea, and more northerly than a great part of 
ſe provinces, it has a longer and ſeverer winter, though the 
u generally clear: and of late years, as cultivation has been 
extended, the ſeaſons have been rendered milder. 
ar Quebec there is a lead mine: and ſilver has been found 
the mountains. The foil is various, and in ſome places 
wal in goodneſs to that in any of the United States. It 
ds Indian corn in moſt parts very well, and in ſome very 
wheat, barley, rye, oats, -peas, beans, tobacco, hops, 
All ſorts of garden-{tuff, which grow in Europe, flou- 
here. Canada contains extenſive foreſts, which pro- 
ce great variety of large trees, ſome of which, when made 
bo canoes, will contain twenty people; and of ſeveral there 
more than one ſpecies, conſiſting of pines, maples, cedars, 
oaks, birch, beech, aſn, walnuts, elms, poplars, cherries, 
vinegar-tree, the cotton- tree, the alaco, the Tun-plant, 
| many others equally curious, and the celebrated plant 
eng. The foreſts abound with great variety of animals, 
affloes, elks, mooſe deer, which are near 17 hands 
pb, have horns near five feet long, and ſometimes weig'y 
toolb ; caribous, an animal like * mooſe, but ſmaller ; 
ws, wild cats, racoons, ferrets, flying - ſquirrels, goats, 
k rats, the carcajou, an animal of the cat kind with an 
ing long tail; wolves, which afford a fine fur, and will 
ad the talleſt trees; black and filver-coloured foxes ; pole- 
„ all white, except the tip of the tail; wood-rats, of a 
r colour ; porcupines, lynxes, opoſſums, ermines, ſables, 
tins, otters, &c. The birds to be found in Canada are 
numerous; the molt noted of them are eagles, falcons, 
awks, tercels, white, grey, red, and black partridges, with 
8 tails, which they can ſpread out in the manner that the 
(ck does; ravens and owls, whoſe fleſh is as good as 
&ts; twenty-two ſpecies of dncks ; turkies, ſwans, geeſe, 
nes, and other large water-fowl; woodcocks, — 
birds, thruſhes, wood - peckers, with beautiful plumage; 
w ſong-bird called the white bird, which announces the 
m of ſpring; but the fly- bird, ſo called from making a 
with its wings, like the humming of a large fly, excels all 
5 in beauty, and is, with its feathers on, no bigger than 
k-chafer. The rattle-ſnake is the only reptile worth 
toning ; ſome of them are five feet long, and as thick as 
an's leg: the age of this animal is known by the num- 
« the rattles or rings on its tail, one of which grows 


year. The bite of this ſnake is mortal, unleſs a re- 
N medy 
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medy is immediately applied, which is an herb called n 
ſnake herb, that may be found in all places where this x 
tile is bred; the root of which, when pounded or chew 
and applied like a plaiſter to the wound, is a certain x 
dote. The riyers and lakes abound with fiſh and anxk 
eus animals, as ſea-wolves, ſome of which weigh 2, 
2 and are valuable for their ſkins and the oil they ye 

a- cows, larger than the ſea-wolves, and whoſe tech 
like ivory; {cals, white porpoiſes, beavers, valuable for i 
furs ; the lencornet, a fiſh of an oval figure, ſome of wh 
are as large as an hogſhead; the goberque, ſea-plaiſe, 
mon, turtles ; the chaouraſou, a large fiſh of a filver g 
colour, is covered with ſcales, which are dagger proof; un 
his mouth grows a long, ragged, bony ſubſtance, which 
raiſes above the water to, decoy birds, who, miſtaking it f 
withered reed, perch upon it, and then are tuddenly fy 
lowed by the fiſh: the achigau, gilt-heads, tunnies, con 
ecls, ſturgeons, cat-fiſh, black baſs, maſquenongez, yi 
mackare], ſoals, hertings, pilchards, &c. and in ſome oft 
rivers is found a ſpecies of the crocodile, 

This country was firſt colonized by the French, who 
cluded within the boundaries of it, all the back county 
yqod the Apalachian Mountains to Louiſiana, and like 
many parts of the Britiſh colonies, in North America; 
ſupport which claim, they not only aſhduouſly cultivated 
friendſhip of the Indians, whom they furniſhed with at 
and incited againſt the Britiih, but alſo built a chain of eeular 
and endeavoured to confine the colonies within the V bourk 


they had thought proper to preſcribe to them. Thee Wl wa 


croachments brought on a war, which began in 1755, Wt: did. 
after various ſucceſs, ended in the total expulton of Wi Birch 


French from Cagada. L who 
X an rot 
NOVA SCOTIA, e, NEW SCOTLAND, g 


NEW BRUNSWIC, "way 
* C: ! 
ITUATED between 43 and 499 north Jatitude, WW . 


60 and 67 welt longitude, is bounded by the he les F. 
Lawrence, on the north; by the Atlantic Ocean, ſou ich z 
the ſame ocean and the Gulph of St. Lawrence, alt; bay of 
by Canada and New England, weſt ; being 350 miles "Wy; Qual 
250 broad, containing 57,000 ſquare miles, and 100,008 Peru 
habitants, and is ſo indented by the Bay of Fundy, that W1) hart 
government of Nova Scotia or ſouth-caſt part toward n A 1... 
ocean, forms a triangular peninſula joined only by Ws 8. 1 
iſthmus to New Brunſwic, the north weſt diviſion. M hog 4 
2 


NOVA SCOTIA, &c. 


one of the beſt harbours in Ametica, 
this province, was both wretche 
and inhabited; but ſince the concluſion of the laſt war, 
ly improved in every reſpect. 
called Digby has been lately built on a part of this har- 
In 1754, a ſettlement was 
liſhed upon Chedabucto Bay, rather better ſituated than 
napolis for the fiſhery ; the town is the metropolis, called 
fax, from the earl of that name. Three thouſand fa- 
es were tranſported into this country at once, and three 
ments ſtationed there to protect them from the Indians, 
ſhewed themſelves implacable enemies to the 
y. The town which lies 18 miles from the ſea, upon 
welt ſide of a ſpacious harbour, is large, has a good dock- 
{ for ſhipping, is well built, and defended by batteries of 
cannon, and contains 15,000 people. 
ſettlement, at the mouth of the River St.. John, conſiſt- 
of above 2,000 houſes, and 10,000 inhabitants ; and is 
the capital of New Brunſwic. 
ed Shelburne, was built by the loyal American refugees, at 
| Roſeway. This town, ſituated about eight miles from 
ſea, on a moſt excellent harbour, has increaſed to a very 
(derable ſize, extending two miles in length, by the wa» 
(de, and one mile in breadth, conſiſting of 15 ſtreets in 
lines from north to ſouth, and 30 from eaſt to weſt, 
Eng the former at right angles, conſiſting of 43,000 houſes, 
eularly built, and contains 13, ooo inhabitants, and in ity 
\bourho5d, full 17,000 more in a diſtri, that, before 
aſt war, had not 5o people in it. 
de diſtance of à mile, on the other ſide of a ſmall river, 
birch Town, peopled by about 1,000 negroes from New 
„ who are of infinite ſervice to their white neighbours, 
A new town called Dorcheſter, is liks- 
erected near Port Roſeway. Upon the River St. Croix, at 
entrance into the Bay of Fundy, is another handſome new 
, called St. "Andrew's, of near 500 houſes, and 
on the river St. John, about go miles in- 
Beaver Harbour is a ſmall po 


u Royal, built 
jerly the capi 


A handſome 
1, named Annapolis Baſon. 


Parr Town is & 


In 1783, another town, 


Oppoſite to Shelburne, 


any relpects. 


bitants; and u 
les Frederic's Town. 
ch a town has been built by ſome of the | 
bay of Fundy is a ſettlement belongi 
| Quako;z and a body of 2,000 are ſetiled at a place 
u Petudiac, in Chignecto Bay. Liverpool, which has 
al harbour, contains about 1,200 inhabitants. 
82 handſome town, 70 miles N. E. from Shelburne, 
35 8. W. from Halifax, founded by ſome Germans, in 
; delides theſe, there is Yarmouth, Carleton, Maugers 


aliſts. In 
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Manan, about 14 miles in length, and g broad, which isw 


Nes iron, coals, and limeſtone have likewiſe been , 
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ville, Barringtan, Port Matoon, La Have, Miramichi ! 
and Green Bay. At the entrance of the Bay of Fundy, 
latitude 45 N. 2 67 W. lies the iſland of 


habited, but abounds with timber; near which lies add 
called Campo Bello, ſettled by the loyaliſts; and alſo 8 
other iſlands are on different parts of the coaſt, The pring 
Tivers are, the Riſgouche, Nipiſgui, and Miramichi, why 
fall into the Bay of St. Lawrence; St. ts Paſlamaquod 
and St. Croix, which fall into the Bay of Fundy, 
lakes are very numerous, but have not yet received partic 
names. 
Though this country lies within the temperate zone, ye 
is A e cold during four or five months in the year 
which ſuddenly ſucceeds a ſummer of a heat as violent x 
cold; and near the ſea it is wrapt in the gloom of a conti 
fog, even after the ſummer ſeaſon has commenced. In{ 
arts the foil is thin and poor, the corn it produces of a fhn 
[ed kind, like rye, and the graſs intermixed with 2 0 
ſpungy moſs. 3 there are many tracts which do 
vield in fertilicy to the beſt land in New England: and, 
the country has been better inhabited, the lands in genen 
greatly improved by cultivation, and well ſtocked with 
The productions of this country are, for the moſt part, f 
to thoſe of Canada; and the ſeas, rivers, and lakes, fi 
with fiſh. On the Cape Sable coaſt is a continual rang 
cod. ſiſhing banks, and excellent harbours. 
The inhabitants are principally employed in agrical 
the fiſhery, and ſhip- building; and furniſh maſts for the na 
Great Britain. They extract great quantities of pitch 
and turpentine from the pines, and a liquid of which a f 
made from the maple; the Hreſts produce ſarſaparilla, chi 
and many fruits, among which cherries grow in bunch 


8 exte 


(ova Scotia was firſt ſettled by the Engliſh, in the un 
James I. who granted lands here to his ſecretary, Sir Wi 
Alexander, ſince which time, it has frequently paſſed trot 

rivate proprietor to another, and from the Englith # 
. alternate ly, till it was confirmed to the former 
by the peace of Utrecht, in 1713, in whoſe poſſeſſon 
continued ever fince; and, till the cloſe of the late v proxinc 
thinly inhabited: but now, owing to the multitude of 6 
who have fled to this formerly reputcd inhoſpitable chndWretropo] 
well cultivated and populous; and has lately becn erect 15 
a Biſhop's See. 


* ol 


2 
UNITED STATES, 


ITUATED between 31 and 46 north Jatitude 67 and 
J gs weſt longitude, bounded north by Canada and Nova 
tia, ſouth by Florida and Louiſiana, eaſt by the Atlantic 
en and weſt by Indian territories, is 1,250 miles long, and 
ro broad, containing 1,000,000, ſquare miles or 640 million 
e of which 51 million are reckoned to be water, and 
re 200 million of the land yet unſettled ; inhabited by more 
n 5,000,000 people, including 1,000,000 negroes, mulat- 
s, and civilized Indians; which population is continually 
ke increaſe by the influx of the idle, diſcontented, diſſolute, 
knayiſh, emigrating from Europe as to a land' of promiſe. 
is extenſive republic is compoſed of 16 provinces chat ſend 
wties to Congrels, viz. two from each date for the Mnate, 
| one for every 40,000 inhabitants to the Houle of Repre- 
tives. 


m North-eaft to South-weft,—— Chief Towns. 
and, New Hamplhire, ) = Portſmouth. 
geben Maſſachuſets Bay, ( 8 Boſton. 
Sch Rhode Iſland.— ( v —— Newport. 
art, in Connecticut, = Newhaven, 
Les, f | Vermont—(inlaud) S Bennington. 
e York, — 13 —— New York. 
"We Jerſey, — 3 — Burlington. 
bana, — 8 — Philadelphia. 
ok E — 8 ern 
elan — = nnapolis. 
11278 nia, — = Richmond. 
la, un Carolina, — 2 Raleigh. 
inch n Carolina, — - Columbia. 
been f b — 8 33 
cntucky, ); exington. 
— ee, 5 inland. Knoxville. 


hides which there is the Weſtern 3 whoſe capital 
elphi or Marietta; not yet fully ſettled or formed into per- 
nt erm and the diſtant pow of ſome of the 16 
wi 


ſſeſſon! probably in courſe of time become ſeparate and diſ- 
ate wi provinces of the Union, 

7 on e city of Waſhington in 389 N. 77 W. now building for 
le e 


* ſeated at the junction of the rivers Potowmac 
de Eaſtern Branch, in a territory called Columbia, for- 
belonging to Virginia and Maryland, but ceded to the 
cd States, and by them eſtabliſhed to be the ſeat of govern- 
alter the year 1800. The plan combines every thing 
| 3 conyenic: t, 


- * — — 
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coftyenient, grand, and beautiful, that can be introduced MHD 
a WH. The great leading ſtreets are 160 feet wide, including the! 
a pavement of 10 feet, and a gravel walk of zo feet plan in 
with trees on each fide ; the reſt are, in general, 110 with Wien fu 
few only go feet wide. All the houfes muſt be of brick of: it 
ſtone. The area for the Capitol (or houſe for the legiſſam tt of 
bodies) is on the moſt beautiful eminence. The preſidenWnt10n 
houſe will ſtand upon a riſing ground, not far from the Mies o 
towmac. Due S. from the preſident's houſe, and due W. M nded 
the Capitol, run two N parks or malls, which inter odds, 


and terminate on the Potowmac, and are to be ornamented Wit t! 
the ſides by a variety of elegant buildings, houſes for forcgh ind 
miniſters, &c. Interſperſed through the city, where the e an 
material ſtreets croſs each other, is a variety of open are juad pr 
formed into various regular figures; the beſt of theſe arcas e diffe 


to be appropriated to the different ſtates compoſing the U in 


not only to bear their reſpective names, but as proper places nor 
erect ſtatues, obeliſks, or columns. Upon an eminere ſed by 
where a line due W. from the Capitol, and due S. from nme 
preſident's houſe, would interſect, is ts be an equeſtrian ſtay nich i 
of general Waſhing'on. Proper places are marked out ges 
other publickbuildings; as a marine hoſpital, with its garde eta, 
an exchange; a fort, magazines, and arſenal; a city fn, 
churches, colleges, market-houſes, theatres, &c. The pre ich ge 
dent prevailed upon the proprietors of the ſoil to cede a ce e ve 
portion of the lots in every — to be ſold by his direchetable 
and the proceeds to be applied ſolely to the publick bud pe 
This grant produces 1 5,000 lots, and will be {ifficient, not oli» mec 
to erect the publick buildings, but to dig a canal, and to H © 
and light the ſtreets. The buildings are to extend four Mee 
along the banks of each of its rivers: the Eaſtern Brand Theſe 
one of the ſafeſt and moſt commodious harbours in Amen ed p. 
being ſufficiently deep for the largeſt ſhips, for four miles M dert 
its jun<tion with the Potowmac. ' The Tyber, the prinq ulcnab 
ſtream that paſſes through the. city, is to be collected hy” © 
grand reſervoir, near the Capitol, whence it will be camed moth 
ipes to different parts; while its ſurplus water will fall d eels, f 
in beautiful caſcades, through the publick gardens W. d 4 full | 
Capitol, into a canal. "Hoke 
The principal rivers are the Miſfiſippi formed of ed 
Ohio, Illinois, and their numerous branches from the cane. r 
the Miſſouri and other ſtreams from the welt ; Hud "2 

river, Delaware, Suſquehanah and Patowmac. le 
every river in ſome part of its courſe is intęrſected by A of 
racts, falls, or rapids, againſt which boats cannot aſct 3 
5 


and at ſeveral none can ſately deſcend, fo that paſſengers 
merchandize are frequently obliged to be landed, cop? 
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of; what are termed carrying places, and then reſhi, d, 
{theſe inconveniences are now partly remedied by cat +5 
4 in others, that method is intended hereafter, whici 

hen fully put in practice, will make the inland navigation of 
fe ſtates ſuperior to any other country on earth. Parts of 
oft of the lakes and the whole of that called Michigan, 
tioned in the account of Canada, lie within the boun- 
ies of the United States, beſides ſome others entirely ſur- 
„ 6+ MWhinded by their territories, as the Red Lake, Lakes of the 
nter{ Woods, &c. The mountains are thoſe immenſe chains, 
led the Allegany and Apalachian, beginning at Mexi- 


ented! . 0 a 
feel and running northwards end in 48 degrees North latitude. 
he we animals, vegetables, and minerals, will generally be 


n are nd particularized in the ſeparate accounts of Canada, and 
rea different ſtates, only it may be requiſite here to mention, 
Une in the uncultivated parts, between the arctic circle, and 
® north are found ſkeletons of uncommon magnitude, ſup- 
ſed by natnraliits to have belonged to ſome beaſts, {tiled 
rom U mmoths, that were five times as large as elephants, and 
an (ich ſpecies the Indians believe ſtill to exiſt on the north of 
out great lakes. The moſt remarkable animals are the ta- 
gerda uetti, conjar, woodchuck, ſkunk, minks, monax, muſquaſh, 
ity on, quickhatch and more ; of birds there are 130 forts 
he cd generally exceed thoſe of Europe in beauty; of ſnakes 
a cue are 30 kinds, and inſects an aſtoniſhing variety. The 
dreck ctables are ſimilar to thoſe growing in Europe, beſides 
buldnd y peculiar to the country, as gold thread, devils- bit, blood- 
not medicinal plants; with black walnuts, butternuts, pecan- 
do among the fruits. Near Lake Superior great quantities 
four n pure copper are found. | 
Brad Theſe provinces were colonized by Britiſh ſubjects, and 
Amen ed part of the Britiſh empire: but taking up arms in 1775, 
order to defend what they conſidered as their natural and 
lienable rights, a war, in which they were aſſiſted by France, 
rn, and Holland, unhappily broke out between them and 
mother country; which, after continuing, with various 
els, for the ſpace of eight years, was at laſt terminated 
a full cknowiddamene, on the part of Great Britain, that 
le were free and independent ſtates. The government 
tinued very unſettled till the year 1789, when ſome 
s were taken by congreſs to bring it into a more regu- 
form. 
The number of native Indians throughout the con- 
nt of North America, that come within. the know- 
ge of Britiſh ſubjects, or the inhabitants of United 
onics, amount to about 60,000 warriors; and the men, 
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women, and children, to upwards of 500,000; which owa! 
to the havock occaſioned by the {mall pox, ſpirituous liquay 
and war, are all that remain of the many millions of aborign 
inhabitants, with which this vaſt continent was peopled, whe 
frſt diſcovered by the Europeans. 


NEW ENGLAND, 


ITUATED between 41 and 46“ north latitude, x 
67 and 749 weſt longitude, bounded” by Canada on th 
north, by the Atlantic and Long Ifland Sound to the ſoub 
the Atlantic and Nova Scotia eaſt, and weſt by New Yor 
being 550 miles long, 200 broad, containing more thy 
1,000,000 inhabitants, of whom about one twentieth part ay 
negroes & c. on a ſurface of above 100,000 ſquare miles, co 
fiſts of the undermentioned provinces, viz. 

New Hampſhire, ſituated northward is 180 miles long, G 
broad, inhabited by 142,000 people and divided into th 
counties of Cheſhire, Gratton, Hillſborough, Rockingham ax 
Stafford, fubdivided into near 200 townſhips wha capie 
are Keen, Haveril, Amherſt, Portſmouth and Dover. 

Maſſachuſets Bay in the middle, including the province 
Main to the north of New Hampſhire, being in al 450 mile 
long, 164 broad, contains 475,000 inhabitants, and divids 
into the counties of Barnſtable, Berkſhire, Briſtol, Cumt 
land, Duke's Iſland, Eſſex, Hampſhire, Lincoln, Middlele 
Nantucket, Plymouth, Suffolk, Waralior and York, conlil 
ing of 355 townſhips, the chief places in which are Barnſtabi 

enox, Taunton, 8 Edgartown, Salem, Springhelg 
Pownalborough, Cambridge, Sherburne, Plymouth, Bol 
Worceſter, and York. The three counties of Cumberian 
Lincoln and York, border on Nova Scotia, are of themſch 
300 miles long, 104 broad, contain 97,000 people, and fn 
the province of Main conſiſting of 94 townſhips, the is 
tants of which have long been deſirous of a political ſepara 
from Maſſachuſets and probably will ſoon form a diſtin St 

Rhode Mand and Providence Plantation on the ſouth, ar? 
miles long, 40 broad, with near 70,000 inhabitants, din 
into the counties of Briſtol, Kent, Newport, Providence 
Waſhington, containing 29 townſhips whoſe principal Is 
are Briſtol, Greenwich, Newport, Providence and We erh 

Connecticut, lying to the weſt, 81 miles long, 57 broad Mie th 
habited by 238,000 people, contains the counties of Fara. - 
Hartford, Litchfield, Middleſex, New-Haven, New- Lond 
Tolland, and Windham, forming 79 townſhips, the 6 
places of which are of the ſame names as the counties 
cept Middleton, the capital of Middleſex. 

Vermont, north of Maſſachuſets, is 155 miles long, * 
broad, contains 90,000 inhabitants, in the counties 0! 
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wage ba, Bennington, Chittendon, Orange, Rutland, Wind- 
quo ham, and Windſor, divided into — whoſe areas are 
gin y 6 miles ſquare, the _ places in which are 
we Addifon, Bennington, Colcheſter, Newbury, Rutland, New- 


ane, and Windſor, capitals of the reſpective counties; be- 
fdes there are the towns of Brunſwick, Guildford, Putney 
ud Weſtminſter. | 

The iſlands of Kappawak, or Duke's county, Martha's 


on tl-neyard, Nantucket, and the Elizabeth iſles, belong to Maſſa- 
fout huſets; Rhode, Canonnicut, Black and Prudence iſlands 
1 ppertain to Rhode iſland. 

e tha 


Bofton, the capital of Maſſachuſets Bay, and the firſt city 
art vane New England, is 2,760 miles weſt from London, and 
tated on a peninſula, at the bottom of a fine, capacious, 
fe harbour, which is defended from the ſea by a number of 
lands and rocks, which appear above water. Within the 
arbour, which is well defended at the entrance, by a regular 
brt, there is room for 500 fail of ſhips. At Cambridge, ſix 
les from Boſton, is Harvard univerſity, conſiſting of four 
alleges. Dartmouth college is at Hanover, in New Hamp- 
hire ; Rhode iſland college, at Providence; and Yale college, 


"MF: Newhaven in Connecticut; beſides endowed academies in 
ande eral other places; and, according to the laws, every town 
"Would have a grammar-ſchool. | 
adler The principal rivers are, Amariſcoggin, Caſco, Charles, 
5 ha pnnecticut, on which there are great falls near Weftmin- 
= * er; Houſatonik, where there is a cataract of 20 yards; 
14 wich Kennebek, Midford, Merimac, having the cele- 


ted falls of Pantucket ; Myſtic, Penobſcot, Piſcataqua, 
frondence, Saco, Thames, and Tohohaw, on which is a 
dag act that precipitates. itſelf from the height of 70 feet, 
"". , to the hollow of a rock, ſo deep, as to prevent its boiling 
or even frothing ; over ſeveral of theſe rivers bridges have 
en erected within twenty years paſt. The principal lakes 
e Umbagog and Winniſiopikee, in New . be- 


* les a number of ſmaller ponds in other parts, _ of 
* ach are the heads of rivers. In Connecticut are ſome 
Auer ſprings. The largeſt mountains are, the Green 
wy lountain, in Vermont, ſo tiled as it is nearly covered with 


ergreens; Chicahee, and White mountains, in New Hamp- 
Tautd re, the laſt ſo called from their appearance, occaſioned b 
Tal e now and ice on their ſummits, are ſo high as to be viſt- 
ne 6 to a great diſtance at ſea, and by land almoſt to Quebec; 
nies d gire tiſe to many rivers, on which there are a number of 
tracts. Near Newhaven and Pomfret, in Connecticut, 
long, Tiamouth, in Vermont, are {ome remarkable caves. 
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Though this country is ſituated almoſt ten degrees nem vet 
the {un than England, yet the winter begins earlier, lu he | 
longes, and is AS Cl more ſevere. The ſummer agi 
is extremely hot, and more fervently ſo than in places wi A 61 
lie under the ſame parallels in Europe, more particularly (vo chuſe 
in the province of Main. The temperature of the ſky, hoy. 

ever, both in ſummer and winter, is commonly very ſteahyſ de 
and ſerene, and the climate healthy. The land near the 
ſea is generally low and ſandy ; but farther up the coun ſuffice 
there are many hills, and the north-eaſt part is rocky and mou 


2 coa 
tainous. The ſoil is various, but beſt to the ſouthward, ad beſt « 
effords excellent meadows in the low grounds, and very good be cor 
paſture almoſt every where. It is not on the-coaſt favourable of cor 
to any of the European kinds of grain; the wheat is ſubje u on in 
be blaſted, the barley is hungry, and the oats cbaffy : bu leſs, « 
inland it is rich, produces great plenty of grain; India Th 
corn, which ,makes the general food of the people, f ſenate, 
Tiſhes abundantly ; and large quantities of hemp and flax d be « 
raiſed. The — productions are a great variety of valuable ciary | 
timber for ſhip-building, principally maſts and yards. The becreta 
oaks are inferior to thoſe of England; but the fir-treeM naval « 
eſpecially in New Hampſhire, grow to an amazing bulkWfentati 
many ſhips are built for ſale, and diſpoſed of, with their cu ¶ vr his 
goes, in ſome of the Mediterranean yores: likewiſe pich ln ord 
tar, and turpentine z all forts of proviſions, beef, pork, bu remark 
ter, and cheeſe, in large quantities; horſes, and catie Win all ti 
peas, cyder, and apples; great plenty of rum is diſtilled, ¶ ¶confor. 
molaſſes procured from the Weſt Indies; and in Main, bal cc, a 
is gathered from fir- trees growing on clay lands. Apple iader 
peach-trees, eſpecially, thrive here ſo well, that ſeven ¶ Nrincip 
eight hundred tine peaches may ſometimes be gathered ad on 
one tree; and a ſingle apple-tree has been known to procueniſcop 
ſeven barrels of cyger in a ſeaſon. There is a very noupther 
cod-fiſhery upon the coaſt, and alſo ſeveral forts of whaeWDuring 
and at the mouth of the Penobſcot is a mackarel fiſhe er of i 

and in the whole more than 70 different kinds of f{h and, w 
for food are caught upon the coaſt. - All kinds of Europalovernr 
cattle multiply here amazingly. "The ſheep are but bee. 
their wool is of a ſtapic ſulegently long for manufacuniy 

though not near ſo ſine as that of Britain. The wild anim 
are, elks, mooſe-deer, hares, ſquirrels, beavers, otters, md 
kies, martens, raccoons, bears, wolves, ounces, minks, {abt 
mountain- cats, porcupines; &c.; though, in general, wild a S IT 
uncommon animals are not ſo numerous here as in the ne tu, 
bouring ſtates. The wild and tame fowls conſiſt of turvs oth a 


gecſe, partridges, ducks, dappers, ſwans, herons, ſtorks, 9 
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rel flights of pigeons, cormorapts, ravens, owls, &c. and 
the reptiles are, rattleſnakes, frogs, and toads; but no ve- 
nomousſerpents are found eaſt of the Kennebek river in Main. 
A filver mine was lately diſcovered at Conway, in Maſla- 
chuſets; and ſome iron, copper, and lead mines have been 
worked with ſucceſs. They are almoſt the only people of 
the United States who have much of the woollen and linen 
manufactures. Of the former they have nearly as. much as 
ſuffices for their own cloathing : it is a cloſe and ſtrong, but 
2 coarſe and ſtubborn ſort of cloth. New England ps the 
beſt cultivated of ,any part of North America; no other can 
be compared to it in the abundance of. people, the number 
of conſiderable trading towns, and the manufactories carried 
on in them; but the inhabitants are generally puritanical, reſt- 
leſs, diſcontented, and litigious. | 

The government eſtabliſhed here is veſted in a governor, 
ſenate, and aſſembly, or houſe of repreſentatives; all of them 
to be choſen annually, The perſons veſted with the judi- 
ciary power are to continue in office for ſeven years. The 
ſecretary, - treaſurer, receiver-general, notaries public, and 
naval 2 are choſen annually by the ſenators and repre- 
ſentatives. The governor has a negative on bills ſent to him 
for his aſſent; but has no concern in the choice of officers.: 
ls order to fave unneceſſary repetitions, it may be proper to 
remark, that nearly the ſame form of government is eſtabliſhed 
cattle Win all the provinces. This country was firſt ſettled by the non- 
— about 162 1, who at firſt perſecuted every other 1 
k&, and would not ſuffer them to enjoy any poſts or places [1 
under their government; but are now more tolerant in their U 
principles; and lately, thoſe of the church of England have- ; 
had one of their divines conſecrated as their biſhop, by the 
pilcopalian church in Scotland; ſince which, moſt of the 
ther ſtates have had biſhops conſecrated in England. 
During the troubles in the time of Charles the Firſt, the num+: 
ber of inhabitants was greatly encreaſed by refugees from Eng- 
and, who, in proceſs of time, were formed into four diſtinct- 
dyernments, confederated together; and that of Vermont 
Ks been formed ſince 1776. . 
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wild 0 1TUATED between 40 and 45% degrees north lati- 
he ne * tude, and 72 and 76 welt longitude, is bounded on the 9 
£ tube en and north-weſt by. Canada; on the ſouth and ſouth-. | N 


85 9 N 6 welt 


© weſt by Hudſon's and Delaware rivers, which divide it from 
. fouth-eaſt, by the Atlantic ocean; being 350 miles long, and 


— 
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New-Jerſey and Penſylvania; on the eaſt by New. England; 


300 broad; containing 44,000 ſquare miles; and 340,000 inha. 
itants, of whom about one-third are negroes. This pro. 
vince, including the ifland of New-York, Long Iſland, and 
Staten-Iſland, is divided into the following counties, Al. 
bany, Clinton, Columbia, Cumberland, D ucheſs, Glow 
ceſter, King's, Montgomery, New-York, Orange, Queen's 
Richmond, Suffolk, Ulſter, Waſhington, and Weſt Cheſter, 
which are again ſubdivided into more than 120 townſhips, WH whi 
whoſe ts, are Albany, OR Hudſon, Naſhville, WW near 
Poughkeepſie, Flatbuſh, Johnſtown, New-York, Orange, |: Whine 7 
maica, Richmond, Eaſt-Hamptofi, Kingſton, Salem, and Bed. Nee, as 
ford. Cumberland and Glouceſter are within the limits and ju. Meral 1 
riſdiction of Vermont; and as yet the latter has no county toyn, the 
The city of New-York, the gayeſt place in America, ſituated Wh, call 


on the iſland of that name, contains 25,000 inhabitants; it is the m 
'well and gerede, built, extending two miles in length, Meral fr 


and three quarters of a mile in breadth. Albany, upon Ran gr 
the river Hudſon, 160 miles north from New-York, is a W; fon 
town principally inhabited by Dutchmen, and of much note Wal anc 
Hr the trade carried on there with the Indians, who take off 2 Nada ar 

eat quantity of courſe woollen goods, guns, hatchets, knives, Ne, ma; 

oes, kettles, powder, and ſhot; beſides ſhirts and clothes WF not g. 
ready made. Here it was that the treaties and other tranſac- {Wncrate: 
tions with the Iroquois Indians were negotiated. This nz {Wrocd, 
tion, or rather combination of five nations, by their unavi- Wy, pru 
mity, firmneſs, military ſkill, and policy, had raiſed them- Ws and 
ſelves to be the greateſt and moſt formidable power in 1 grape 
America: they reduced a vaſt number of nations; but dd {Wo bro: 
not increaſe their ſubjeQs in proportion. As their manner {ior to 
of carrying on war is to the laſt .degree barbarous, they ſes, ox. 
reigned lords of a prodigions deſart, inhabited only by a few of prai 
inſigniſicant tribes. And, thongh, they have always uſed the 


ö flies 
licy of incorporating with themſelves a great many of the miles 
— hes nbd — war, yet they are now in a very & Tork 
clining condition, owing principally to the vices and diſea . peas 
introduced among them by their commerce with European and f 
The town of Hudſon, fituated on the North River, abou en. 
43 leagues above New York, firſt begun to be built in 17% Kop 
3s now a very thriving place. | eral p 
The prihcipal rivers are, the Hudſon, which is navigabe t New 
225 miles above New Vork; and the Mohawk: on the jus plan 
Rl acad 


ter, at a part where it is a quarter of a mile wide, is 2 ct) 
brated cataract, called the Cokoes the water of which “ 


— 
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rom ſh feet perpendicular. Beſides theſe ſtreams there are ſeverat 
nd; ers Lov we different parts, and either running into other 
and es., or falling into the lakes, or aforementioned riyers. 
nha- . lakes are thoſe of Champlain, Oneida, Salt, Otſego, 
pro- {Wriarderago, and Chatoque; and at Saratoga are ſome mi- 
and 


ral f ings. About the middle of Long Iſland is Rockon- 
1 Pon , 


Al. which riſes gradually for ſeveral years, and then 
low Ws rapidly, and thus regularly flows and ebbs. Adj ining 
en's, New York Iſland, between the Eaſt River and the Sound, 
(ter, Wh ſtrait and dangerous paſſage, called Hell. gates, in which 
hips, WH whirlpool, named T he Pot, from its ſometimes boiling z 
ville, nearly oppoſite, a dreadful reef of rocks, named 

„ [i- Nine Pan, over which the tide rages with great violence. 
Bed- Were, as in all North America, the land near the fea is in 
ndju- Meral low, flat, and marſhy; at a conſiderable diſtance 
own, Wn the ſea, it ſwells into little hills, and then into great 


„ called Allegany mountains, which hold their courſe, 


it is Wthe moſt part, north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt. The foil is in 
noth, ral fruitful, abounding not only in Indian corn, but Eu- 
upon En grain; as wheat, barley, rye, oats, &c. ; and ſince 


y ſome vineyards have been planted. The productions, 
ul and vegetable, of this country are ſimilar to thoſe of 
ada and New England, though as lying in a warmer cli- 
many kinds of fruit and vegetables flouriſh here which 
not grow in them without forcing ; beſides thoſe already 
erated, all theſe countries produce aſpin, butternut, but- 
wood, cheſnut, hickory, leather, linden, locuſt, mul- 
7, prune, ſaſſafras, ſumach, and tulip- trees, with wild 


them- and cranberries, that in New York grow in bunches 
in 1 grapes. Long Iſland, 130 miles long, and from 12 
ut dd o broad, lies to the ſouth of Connecticut, and is not 


zor to any part of America, in excellent paſture for 
„ oxen, and ſheep, or the plentiful produce of eve 
of grain. At Montauk Point, at the eaſt end of this 
ſed the . flies wont live. Staten Ifland, or Richmond county, 
of the WP miles Tong, 6 broad, The commodities in which the 
ery d Lonkers trade, are wheat, flour, barley, oats, Indian 
diſeaſes peas, beef, pork, cheeſe, butter, cyder, beer, flax, 
pears and flax feed, linſeed oil, furs, deer ſkins, ſtaves, lumber, 
, «bor n. A filver mine was lately diſcovered at Rocheſter, 
opus in Uliter county; iron and copper ores are found 
tral places, as alſo bead and coals. 


ige New York is Columbia college, formed upon a con- 
the h. plan, and never containing more than 40 ſtudents, and 


"WF academies and grammar ſchools are in different towns, 
ch cry, in this country, all religious denominations, except 


kenſak, Cohanſey. Manaſquand, Mullicas, Maurice, u 
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Jews and Papiſts, enjoyed equal privileges: Jews were t 
rated, but Papiſts were not. Preſbyterians were, and 
are, by far the moſt numerous ſect. Thole who are deſcend 
from the Dutch are ſubordinate to the claſſes of Amiterd, 
whither their {ons intended for the miniſtry are ſent to he, 
dained. But it has lately been enacted, that the free e 
eiſe and enjoyment of religious profeſſion and worſhip hl 
ever be allowed, within that ſtate, to all mankind ; andy 
epiſcopal clergy, in the year 1786, choſe one from g 
own body, as a proper perſon to ſend to England to be d 
ſecrated Biſhop of New York. About the year 1974 av 
extraordinary ſect termed ſhakers, under the conduct 
Anna Leeſe, ſettled near Albany. New York, format 
longed to the Dutch, from whom many of the belt fam 
are deſcended. It formed part of what was called the! 
Netherlands; but was conquered by the Engliſh, in 16 
during the reign of Charles II. who granted it by letters 
tent to his brother James, Duke of York, who gae 
name to it. 


erent 


vugh i 


NEW IE RS E x, 


ITUATED between 39 and 42 north latitude, i 
74 and 76 welt longitude, bounded by New York, 
the north; by the Delaware River and Bay, on the welt 
ſouth-weſt; and the Atlantic Ocean on the caſt and fo 
eaſt; being 160 miles long, and 52 broad; contains 1 
8, 400 ſquare miles and 185,000 inhabitants, of whom & 
one thirteenth part are 4 C47 It is divided into Ealt 
Weſt Jerſey; which are ſubdivided, into 13 counties 
Middleſex, Monmouth, Eſſex, Somerſet, and Bergen, 
the eaſt ; Burlington, Glouceſter, Salem, Cumberland, 
May, Hunterdon, Morris, and Suſſex, to the welt, v 
are ſubdivided into 94 townſhips. The principal towns 
Burlington, the capital, ſituated on the river Debra 0 
county, of the lame name; aad Perth-Amboy, in Midd 
a ſea- port, 25 miles ſouth-weſt of New York, han 
excellent harbour, that will contain many large ws; 
carries on very little trade, as the people of New Jertey! 
been uſed to {nd their produce to the markets of New! 
and Philadelphia. The other towns are, Brunſwic, ot 
bury, Newark, Elizabeth, Boundbrook, Hakkenſak, 1 
dentown, Woodbury, Glouceſter, Salem, Bridgetown, 1 
ton, Morriſtown, and Newtown. 
The principal rivers are, the Delaware, Raritan, 


PENSYLVANIA. 


ere ; on che latter is a cataract, where the water falls 70 


and derpendicular, at a where the river is 40 yards 
gc. There are ſeveral mineral and curious ſprings in this 


te, ſome in Morris county, ebb. and flow. twice in 24 hours. 
cho ſummit, of a mountain in Morris county, is a lake three 
les long, and one broad, from which a rivulet flows continu- 


{ter | 
to be. 


ce e 


bl. The principal mountains are South Mountain, and the 
and Mflttatinny, or Blue Mountain Ridge. In Monmouth county 
om oz remarkable cave. The ſoil, climate, and productions of 
o be dl country are fimilar to thoſe of New York : but New 
iy is celebrated for its cyder and hams; feeds many 


mdut eds of cattle, raiſes great plenty of vegetables for the mar- 
merh at New York and Philadelplua. In ſeveral parts there 
ſt famille iron and copper mines. 


the N 
in 16 
letters | 
gaye 


At Princetown is a college, which has a power of confer- 
js degrees, and is in good repute, Qucen's 20 4 is at 

nſwie; and ſeveral academies and grammar-{chools are in 
zrent parts; but the major part of the people are ignorant, 


ne as in NcW-Vork. 
This country was part of the New Netherlands granted to 
Duke of York, who ſold it to. Lord Berkley and Sir 


tude, Weorge Carteret ; who gave it the preſent name, and after= 
York, de diſpoſed of it to others. 

e welt N 

nd E PENSYLVANIA, (iuclading DELAWARE. ) 


1ta1ns 1 
hom af 


» Ealt 


ITUATED between 38 and 429 north latitude, and 


-w9 men or Five Nations, on the north ; by Maryland, 


unties, I the ſouth; by New York and Delaware River, which di- 
Zergen, Wes it from the Jerſeys on the eaſt; weſt by Maryland and 
and, weſtern territory, being 300 miles long, and 240 broad z 
reſt, eins near 46,500 {quare miles; and 500,000 inhabitants; 


| towns whom about one-twentieth are blacks. This ſtate is di- 


vare, Vid into the counties of Allegany, Bedford, Berks, Bucks, 
MiddioWc\t-r, Cumberland, Dauphin, — Franklin, Hun- 
haning pdon, Lancaſter, Luzerne, Montgomery, Northampton, 
ub! thumberland, Philadelphia, Waſhington, Weſtmorland. 
ry ; whoſe capitals are Pittſburg, Bedford, Reading, 
New 


ic, dn 
»nfak, 1 
own, 1 


ningdon, Lancaſter, Wilkeſborough, Norriſton, Eaſton, 
bury, Philadelphia, Waſhington, Greenſburg, and York. 


lex, which form a ſeparate government, have an aſſembl 
ritan, "ter own, and compoſe that of the United States, called 
Ke, Lower Counties, on the Delaware; their principal towns 


Wiluington, Neweaſtle, Dover, and Milford. 


gh induſtrious. The ſtate of religion in this (tate is the 


) 74 and 819 weſt longitude, bounded by the country of 


"on, Cheſter, Carliſle, Louiſburg, Union, Chamberſtown,, 


aware contains three counties, Newcaſgle, Kent, and 
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Philadelphia, the metropolis, excels all others in Te 
United States for ſize, beauty, regularity, and ſoa 


| Schuylkill, and is built according to the plan of the fanc 
| Penn, the founder and legiſlator of this colony. The ti 


when the original plan can be fully executed, will be a 
lows :—In the centre is a ſquare of 10 acres, round wh 
are the public buildings; Market-ſtreet is 100 feet yi 
and runs the whole length of the town; Broad-ſtreet is 11 
| feet, running acroſs the city, and interſecting the other ſy 
I| at the great ſquare ; parallel to Broad-ſtreet are 23 othe 
| which are croſſed at right angles by eight more, two mil 
[| long, and all 50 feet wide, ary a rch-ſtreet, which is 

and communicating with canals from the two rivers ; molt, 
| the houſes have ſmall gardens before them ; few of the 
1 are named, as in other towns, but are generally cl 
Firſt, Second, or Third-ſtreet, and ſo on. The quays 
ſpacious ; the principal one is 200 feet wide, and to thi 
veſſel of 500 tons may lay her broad-fide. The warehoif 
are large, numerous, and commodious, and the docks & 
ſhip- building every way well adapted to the purpoſe. A gr 
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of Delaware. The mountains of moiſt note, are all pa 
of the great range called Allegany, though known u 


ſum 9 


number of veſſels have been built here; twenty have H t 
upon the ſtocks at a time. The principal rivers are the MY © 
laware, which is a mile broad at Philadelphia; the Schi dt 
kill; the Vohogany, and Monongahela, which two, when e po 
form the Ohio ; oh the firſt of which are the Ohiopyle H Po 
the Allegany, aud the Suſquehannah. In the neighbourbohſ t th 
of Reading a river flows two miles under-ground ; and Ne of 
the Allegany is a ſpring producing an oil ſimilar to Barbad th 

| tar. Choptank, Nanticok, and Pocomoke, are the hed © 

| 

if various names, as Kittatinny, Peter's, Tuſcarora, Niſcq | c 1 

| Shareman's, Sideling, Ragged, Great-Warriors, Evits, N pal 
Laurel, Cheſnut, Jack's, Tuſſes, Nittiny, and Bald E 

if ridges, mountains, or hills. On the eaſt fide of then 

1 Swetara, in Lancafter county, is a curious petrifying co wn 

| in which are many apartments, ſome of them relenu "= 
the choir of a church. Other remarkable caves 1 © 

' Bucks and Cumberland counties. The ſoil, climate, ini 

productions of this country do not differ materially! . A 
thoſe of New York, though, if any thing, this has the liz bein 
vantage; and even here the winters are fo cold, that the mil 

F Delaware is often frozen over. Withia a few year ho 51 

[ great quantities of ſugar have been made from the d into 

| the maple-tree and many vineyards planted. 
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MARYLAND. 


There is an univerſity in Philadelphia, a college at Car- 
ſe, and another at Lancaſter, beſides free-ſchoo!s, and 
th public and private academies. This ſtate abounds with 
taries, of the moſt remarkable are the Moravians, whoſe 
ncipal ſettlements are at Bethlehem, Nazareth, and Litiz, 
ch about 60 miles from Philadelphia; the Tunkers, or 
umblers, reſiding at Ephrate, in Lancaſter county; and the 
ſennonilts at German town. The Moravian ſchools. are 
bowed to be on the belt eſtabliſhment of any in America, 
Delaware is unhealthy; Penſylvania more ſo than formerly; 
d of. late years the yellow fever has made great ravages in 
b!adelphia. | 

This province formed part of the New Netherlands, and 
2s granted by King Charles II. to the celebrated Quaker 
liam Penn, fon of the admiral who had conquered Ja- 
ca, Civil and religious liberty, in the utmoſt latitude, 
re laid down by this illuſtrious Quaker, as the only founda- 
n of all his inſtitutions. Chriſtians of all denominations 
ht not only live unmoleſted, but have a ſhare in the govern- 


dy ii, 


rehadl The keys followed him in great numbers; and 
ock OY > few years Fenſylrvania was in a very flouriſhing condi- 
An The government of this province has one fingula- 
ve u two perſons are to be choſen ſeptennially by each 
the Urty and city, who form“ The Counſel of Cenſors,“ ap- 


nted to examine into the conduct of the legiſlative and exe- 


Scha f 
. powers. The Penſylvanians are an induſtrious and 


yle fi dy Nope, they are molt of them ſubſtantial, though but 
Coal of the landed people can be conſidered as rich. The 


and e of Philadelphia is very great: the goods imported into 
Jarbau n 1784, were eſtimated at above 3,000,000 ſterling. 

hel This province, which has now a biſhop, was, by congreſs, 
ned out of the hands of the proprietors; who received 


ſum of 1 30, oool. a compenſation very inadequate to its 


Nisca ue. Delaware made part of it till 1701, afterwards they 
its, W ſeparate aſſemblies, but the ſame governor. 

ald E | 

then MARYLAND. 


ng cant 
relembl 


O called, from Mary, Queen to king Charles I. ſituated 
between 37 and 40 north latitude, and 75 and 89® 

{ longitude, is bounded by Penſylvania, on the north; by 
gina, and the Atlantic Ocean on the ſouth ; by Delaware 
L the Atlantic, eaſt ; and by the Apalachian Mountains, 
[t; being 134 miles long, and 110 wide, containing 14,000 
: re miles, and nearly 320,000 inhabitants, including the 
be 0 des, which amount to above one third. Maryland is di- 
d into two parts, eaſt and weſt, by the Bay of Cheſa- 
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pou, viz. the counties of Worceſter, Somerſet, Dorf, 
albot, Cecil, Queen. Anne's, Caroline, and Kent, « 
the eaſt; St. Mary's, Charles, Prince George, Calrer, 
Arundell, Baltimore, Harford, Montgomery, Waſhington 
and Frederick, on the weſt. Annapolir, in the country of 
Arundel}, is the ſeat of government: it is a ſmall, but beau. 
tifully-{ituated town, upon the river Severn. The other pric. 
cipal towns are, Princeſs Anne, Snowhill, Dorcheſter, Ox. 
ford, Queen's Town, Cheſter, St. Mary, Briſtol, Matter. 
Tout, Abingdon, Frederick town, Hagar's town, Head d 
Elk, and Baltimore, which laſt is a lace of great trade, 
In 1782, a college was founded at Cheſter, named Waſhing. 
ton College, and St. John's College at Annapolis was iaft- 
tuted in 1784, which two colleges form Maryland Univer. 
ny. The Catholics have a college at George town, the 

ethodiſts another at Abingdon, and proviſion is made for 
free ſchools in moſt of the counties, but ſtil] great propor. 
tion of the people are ignorant, ſlovenly and unſocial. In th 
and in the other ſouthern ſtates the natives are indolent, and 
imperious, haranguing on liberty one inſtant and domineering 
ever ſlaves the next. The chief rivers are, the Patowmac 
Pocomoke, Patuxent, Choptank, Severn, Suſquehannah, Cheb 
ter, Elk, Patapſco and St. George. A canal has been mad 
round the falls of the Suſquehannah, which, when finiſhed ac 
cording to the original plan, will afford a clear navigation d 
goo miles from the ocean to the ſource of that river; and from 
thence, through the lakes that join the river St. Lawrence, u 
the ocean again, a diſtance of at leaſt 2,500 miles; there ij 
likewiſe a communication with thoſe rivers that lead into the 
Ohio, and from thence to the Miſſiſſippi, and thereby into the 
Gulf of Mexico, a diſtance of 2,000 miles. In the weſten 
parts are ſome remarkable caves. 


The 
hat of * 
dove th. 
tobac 


The products of this province, are tobacco, hemp, flax och 
corn, with plenty of large mealy apples, of which cycer . leckler 
made, and. peaches that are diſtill'd for brandy; the Tore nace E 
abound with variety of nuts that feed immenſe herds of ſuine ate 
iron ore of ſuperior goodneſs. is found and manufactured ¶ Nanſeme 
many parts. This colony, was firſt planted in che reign *lnnton, 
Charles I. by Lord Baltimore, a Catholic, who obtained iFharles, 
grant of it in 1632 and'in the following year embarked v Narwic 
abqut 200 Popiſh families, which were ſoon encreaſed by nun eers; C 
bers, who fled from England on account of the troubles, William 
the latter part of King Charles's reign. Lord Baltimore, ehen; x 
bliſhed a perfect toleration in religious matters; but in uwe 
the R being moſt numerous, excluded the Cathoba een R 


. 
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ft, dom all offices of truſt and power, and even adopted the po- 
en hws of England againſt them. 

ren, The late Lord Baltimore was governor and proprietor of 
his country, and the council was appointed by him. Con- 


& have deprived his heir of this province, and in lieu of it, 
manted a very difproportionate equivalent; and now the pow- 
tis veſted in a governor, ſenate, and houſe of delegates, cho- 
„ annually by the freeholders. 

The eltabliſhed religion, over which a biſhop preſides, is 


hat of the church of England; and every male white perſon 
rade. hore the age of 16, pays an annual tax of 40 pounds weight 
ſhüng. N tobecco, or the value in money, for the ſupport of the hoes 
ioli-Ms: and lately a Catholic biſhop has been appointed. 
mMvVere 
1 $ tern 
oport. C ITUATED between 36 and 40 north latitude, and 75 
uwe and gos weft longitude, is bounded by Penſylvania and the 
„ uno on the north, Maryland, on the north-eaſt; by Carolina, 


@ the ſouth; by the Atlantic Ocean, on the eaſt; and by 
Kentucky on the welt; being near 450 miles long, and 224 
wad; and containing 80,000 ſquare miles, with about 
50,000 inhabitants, including the negroes, which amount to 
ewly one halt. | 

This province, which is the molt fertile and extenſive ſtate 


1 the Union, is now divided into 82 counties; namely Green- 
nce, rar, Kanhaway, Monongahela, Montgomery, Ohio, Waſhing- 
here va and Wythe welt of the Alle any ; Auguſta, Berkeley, Bo- 
ito theWourt Frederick, Hampſhire, Rockbridge, Rockingham and 
nto tneWhenandoah between the Allegany and Blue Ridges; - Albe- | 


wie, Amelia, Amherſt, Bedford, Brunſwic, Buckingham, 
tarlotte, Culpepper, Cumberland, Fauquier, Fluvannah, 
ax anogochland, Halifax, Henry, Loudon, Louiſa, Lunenburg, 


yaer lecklenburg, Nottaway, Orange, Vittfylvania, Powhatan, 
Forell 'mce Edward and Spotſylvania, between the Blue Ridge and 
1 de waters; Cheſterfield, Dinwiddie,Greenfville, Iſle of Wight, 
ared I 


anſemond, Norfolk, Princeſs Anne, Prince George, South- 


e1gn Agpton, Surry, and Suffex, between James River and Carolina; 
auned iiharles, Elizabeth, Henrico, Hanover, James, New Kent, 
cd wiarvick, Williamſburg and York, between James and York 
ungen; Caroline, Eſſex, Glouceſter, King and er. King 
bles, Millam and Middleſex between York and Rappahannoc 


ders; Fairfax, King George, Lancaſter, Northumberland, 
nice William, Richmond, Stafford and Weſtmorland, be- 
en Rappahannoc and Patowmac riversz Accomac and Nor- 


„pton on the Eaſt Shore; befides the new counties of 
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Campbell, Franklin, Hardy, Harriſon, Pendleton, Randojy, 
and Ruſſel, whoſe poſitions are not with certainty known, 
The great commodiouſneſs of navigation, and the ſcarcity of 
handicrattſmen, have hitherto rendered all attempts to ef 
bliſh large towns in Virginia ineffectual. James Town, the 
firſt town built by the Engliſh in North America, and which 
was anciently the capital, is dwindled into an infignifica 
place, of about 100 houſes: and Williamſburg, on the James 
river afterwards the capital, which contains a college, founded 
by Mr. James Blair, is but a ſmall town, conſiſting of about 
200 houſes, beſides the public buildings. This, however, 
may not always be the caſe; for, about 200 miles higher yp 
the country is Alexandria, on the Patowmac, which bids far 
to be a flouriſhing city, as do Richmond, the preſent metrops- 
lis, and Norfolk containing 6,000 people, on the river James; and 
Morganſtown,on the Monongahela. Othervillages intended for 
towns are, Charlottesville, Hampton, Mancheller, New Los- 
don, Peterſburg, Portſmouth, Smithfield and Suffolk on James 
river; Hanover, Newcaftle and York on York river; Fi 
mouth, Frederickſburg, Port Royal and Urbanna, on the Ra- 
pahannoc; Colcheſter, Dumfries, Staunton and Wincheſter, 
on the river Patowmac. | 

In failing to Virginia, on the land, it is neceſſary to pals 
ſtrait between two points of land, called The Capes of Vu. 
ginia, opening a paſſage into the Bay of Cheſapeak, one af 
the largeſt and ſafeſt bays in the world; which enters the 
country near 300 miles from the ſouth to the north, and d 
about 11 miles broad, for a conſiderable way, and feren 
where it is narrowelt ; the water in moſt places being nine fi- 
thom deep. Through its whole extent it receives a valt num- 
ber of fine rivers, both from Maryland and Virginia; fron 
the {ide of the latter it receives y 4646 River, York Rne, 
Rappahannoc, and Potowmac, and many others of lel 
note, which are all not only navigable themſelves for by, 
large veſſcls, a prodigious way into the country, but hare 
many creeks, and receive ſuch a number of ſmaller navigabi 
rivers, as renders the communication of all parts of this pre 
vince infinitely more eaſy than that of any country, without 
exception, The planters load and unload veſſels of gret 
burthen, each at his own door. In the weſtern parts, belide 
the Ohio, are the rivers Cherokee, Cumberland, Green, Sal, 
Kentucky, Great Kanhaway, Little Kanhaway, Monong# 
hela, Cheat, Yohogany, Sandy, Holſtein, and the Pelifipph 
Peliſon or Clinch's River: ſome of which are of very conb 
derable length ; the Great Kanhaway, after a courſe of 200 
miles, falls into the Ohio: the Holſtein and Clinch's Rus 
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ne branches of the Cherokee, which is near 600 miles long, 
and likewiſe empties itſelf into the Ohio; as does the Ken- 
weky, which is between 4 and 500 miles in length. Com- 
munications by water are likewiſe opening between the At- 
untic and the branches of the Ohio. An ingenious artiſt 
was employed to bore a ſubterraneous paſſage, 20 miles long 
and 50 feet wide, thro” an immenſe mountain of flate-ſtones, 
in order to unite the two latter. The different falls on James 
River, are either removed by ſinking the channel, or the na- 
rigation continued by means of canals and locks. Near 
the upper part of this river, in Auguſta county, is a ſtream 
ſuing from the warm {pring mountains, which falls over a 
rock 200 feet high into a valley, where there is a dry path 
between the foot of the rock and caſcade. At bottom of 
the warm ſpring, or Jackſon's mountains, are two medicinal 
ſtreams, one hot enough to boil an egg, the other blood- 
warm. In Botetourt county are the {tweet ſprings ; other 
mineral waters are in the counties of Berkeley, Greenbriar, 
Louiſa, and Richmond. Not far from Brook's Gap, in the 
north mountains, and on Cowpaſture river, near the hot 
ſprings, and likewiſe near the mouth of North Holſtein river 
ue the intermittent or Syphon fountains. In Frederick 
county is a natural reſervoir of unknown depth, ſimilar in ap- 
pearance to, and uſed as an artificial well. 

The principal mountains conſiſt of different ridges of the 
Apalachian, that run nearly parallel behind each other, as 
the Blue ridge, or North mountains, the Allegany, Laurel 
ndge, - and Cheſnut ridge, of which the Peaks of Otter, in 
Blue ridge are the higheſt among them. Another, ſituated on 
dmith's river, for its great height, called the Wart, is ſeven 
miles from the baſe to the ſummit. | 

At the confluence of the Patowmac and Shenandoah, the 
Blue ridge, ſcems to have been rent aſunder by ſome violent 
convulſion, and thereby given vent to a lake wluch apparently 
covered a ſpace lying between the Blue and the Allegany 
ndges, now forming the counties of Berkeley and Frederick. 
In the county of Rockbridge, about 250 miles from Wil- 
lamſburę, over a ſtream called Cedar Creek, is a remarkable 
natural bridge, on the aſcent of a hill, the fiſſure of which 
$270 feet . 45 wide at the bottom, and go at the top; 
tne breadth of the bridge is about 60 feet in the middle, but 
more at the ends, and 40 feet thick at the ſummit of the arch: 
and, at a place called Panther Gap, in a ridge of moun- 
tuns, in the back part of this ſtate, is a cave of about 100 
ſeet diameter, called the Blowing Cave, ſo named, becauſe 
| conſtant current of air of conſiderable force, blows out of 
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in Rockingham county, and one near the north mountains 


Which a hard brittle green wax is extracted, which, by tt 


belly which it has in common with all others, has a falſe one 
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it; and which is obſerved to be ſtrongeſt in froſty, and v 


- elt in rainy weather. There is another cave of the u and 
nature in Cumberland mountains, near the Carolina line, fta d are r 
which a ſtream of water iſſues, and likewiſe air; but not co, pleaſur 
tant like the other. Other curious caverns are Maddiſon' eatens 


Frederick county. The whole face of this country is ſo euer be: 
tremely low towards the ſea, that even within fifteen fatholir 
ſoundings, land can hardly be diſtinguiſhed from the mal 
head. The trees appear as if they roſe out. of water; and 
afford a very uncommon view. The heats in ſummer are ex 
ceſſivcly great, but not without refreſhing ſea-breezes. Th 
weather is changeable, and the changes 1 and violent 
the froſts come on without the leaſt warning; after a wan 
day towards the end of ſummer, ſo intenſe a cold often ſug 
ceeds, as to freeze over the broadeſt and deepeſt rivers in obe 
night. Theſe froſts, as well as the rains, are rather violent 
than of long continuance. They have frequent and violent 
thunder and lightning; but it ſeldom does much miſchief 
In general the tky is clear, and the air thin, pure, and pene- 
trating. The foil, in the low grounds of Virginia, is a dark 
fat mould, which for many years, without any manure, yield 
| 3 whatever is committed to it. The ſoil further up 

comes light and ſandy; and, though fruitful, is bone 
exhauſted than the low country. The toreſts are full of lofy 
timber-trees of all kinds, without any ſhrubs or bruſhwood, 
ſo that the inhabitants ride through them with eaſe ; and the 
plains are covered, for almoſt the whole year, with a prod. 
gious number of flowers and flowering ſhrubs, of colours b 
rich, and of a ſcent ſo fragrant, that they occaſioned the 
name of FLORIDA to be originally given to this country, 
At the. mouths of moſt of the rivers, and near many of tht 
crecks and ſwamps, grows the myrtle, from the berries d 
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Her cattle and hogs have multiplied here almoſt ber- ca 
yond belief, though at the firſt ſettlement the country waake-rc 
utterly deſtitute of theſe animals. The animals natural ud bla 
this country are deer, of which there are great numbers, ane-!to 
ſort of panther or tyger, bears, wolves, foxes, raccoons een fo 
ſquirrels, wild cats, and one very uncommon animal, cala The 
the opoſſum, which is about the Ce of a cat, and, beſides e ran 
mblin 
ople | 
rely, | 
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beneath it, with a pretty large aperture at the end toward 
the hinder legs. Within this bag, on the uſual parts of the 
common belly, are a number of teats ; upon theſe, when tit 
female of this creature conceiyes, the young are formed, a 
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were they hang, like fruit upon the ſtalk, until they grow in 
1 oy weight to their appointed ze, then they drop off, 
od are received in the falſe belly, from which they go out 


t co pleaſure; and in which they take refuge when any 'davger 
ſon's eatens them. They have all ſorts of tame and wild fowl, 
ins ich a vaſt number of birds of various kinds, valuable for 


heir beauty or their notes. The large white owl is of a 
right ſilver-coloured plumage, except one black ſpot upon 
bs breaſt ; the ſnake-hawk, ſo called from his feeding on 
wkes, which is larger than a falcon, of a fine light red co- 
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re eu, with the pinions of the wings, and the ends of the tail 

et black; the nightiugale, whoſe teathers are crimſon 
olent Wad blue: the mocking bid, thought to excel all others in his 
wan en note, and imitates the notes of all others; the rock- 


ird, very fociable, and agrecable by the ſweetneſs of his 
wſc; the humming- bird, one of the linalleſt and the moſt 
kautiful of all winged ſongſters, being arrayed in ſcarlet, 
ren, and gold. This bird, which is ſaid to hve by licking 
f the dew which adheres to flowers, is too delicate to be 
wught alive to Europe. Among the reptiles of this coun- 
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a dark is the bull-frog, which as large as a man's foot, and roars 
viele le 2 bull, but louder 3 from which it receives its name: and 
her wi this, and almoſt in alt warm climates, particularly in marſhy 


r low ſituations, the flies, called the moſquitos, abound. 
The ſea-coaſts and rivers abound not only in ſeveral of the 


pegs of fiſh known in Europe, but in moſt of thoſe kinds 
nd de bich are peculiar to America. The reptiles are many: it 


ould be tedious to enumerate all the kinds of ſerpents bred 
ere, of which the rattleſnake is the principal, The great 
ple commodity of this country and Maryland, is tobacco, 
hich principally engaged their attention; but of late years 


as been rather neglected; and the cultivation of wheat in- 
ries e duced in lieu thereof. Beſides that, both provinces. pro- 
by re-uce naval ſtores, corn, flax, and hemp; and, in the inte- 


or parts, on the river Suſquehannah, the cultivation of the 


oft be-B'gar-cane has bren attempted; in Virginia allo, are found 
ry vu ke. root, ginſeng, ſilk-graſs, &c. Here are both common 
ural ud black lead, iron, copper, and coal mines; marble and 


Ime-ſtone : alſo emeralds, amethyſts, and cryſtals have 


:coons, Ween found, though very rarely. _ 

called MW The inhabitants are a cheerful and hoſpitable people; but 
des ue gaorant, indolent, extravagant, and hanger 4 fond of 
ſe onemibling, and drinking; in the eaſtern parts moſt of the 
owarlfople are of the eſtabliſhed church of England, nor, until 
of theWtely, did they tolerate any other; ao, they have ſome few 
den te Mecting-houſes of Preſbyterians and Quakers : in the weſterm 


d, and 
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eounties the preſbyterians are the moſt numerous. The 4 
of the clergy are paid in tobacco, after the ſame manner . 
Maryland; and, in imitation of the New Englandets, g 


plph an 
ecklen 


have elected a biſhop, The uſe of tobacco was firſt in o — 
duced into England by Sir Walter Raleigh, who, as hey 1 


one day ſmoking in his cloſet, had a flaggon of ale pon 


over him by a ſeryant, who imagined he was on fire. Welle.” 


ward of Virginia, on the banks of the Ohio, about 700 mil — 
up the country, is a ſpot abounding with falt-ſprings, called 1 Cai 


the Indians, the Great Licking-place, to which prodigia 
numbers of buffaloes and deer reſort, to lick the earth, and 
line water, Near this — gp-n are found the bones of 
ſpecies of animals now ſuppo ed extinct; which, from all x 

arance muſt have been larger than elephants. Bones of 
Eailar kind are frequently diſcovered in the northern pam 
Europe and Aſia, called 75 natives Mammoth's Hor 
In the low grounds of the Great Kanhaway is a large be 
in the earth, from which ſprings a ſtrong bituminous yay 
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that may be ſet on fire, and ſometimes will expire in 20m 1910 f 
nutes; at others will burn four days: water often collech 17 0 
the hole which may be dried up by inflaming the 2 
On Sandy river there is another of ſimilar quality. — 
This country was firſt ſettled in the reign of Queen Elin * 


beth, by Sir Walter Raleigh, who called it Virginia, in h 
nour of the queen. The three firſt colonies periſhed throu 
diſecſos, or were cut off by the Indians; the fourth, af 
many difficulties, 3 under the prudent condutt « 
lord Delaware, and laid the foundation of its preſent! 
riſhing (tate. 
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NORTH CAROLINA, ſtill in 

ITUATED between 33 and 37“ north latitude 764 

83 welt longitude bounded north by Virginia, fouth 
the other Carolina, eaſt by the Atlantic, welt by Tem 
being 250 miles long 110 broad, contain @r 200,000 ina 


tants of whom above one third are negroes, is divided in 
diſtricts, 3 of which are on the coaſt and 5 inland; theſes tall c1 
again ſubdivided into 54 counties, viz. in Edenton are Be tha 
Cambden, Chowan, Churrituck, Gates, Hertford, Paſquetak bears, 
Perquimims and "Tyrrell; Wilmington contains Bons, a 
Brunſwick, Duplin, New Hanover and Onſlow; Newba® then: 
conſiſts of Beaufort, Carteret, Craven, Dobbs, Hyde, Jagger, an 
1323 Pitt and Wayne; in Halifax are Edgecom gen 
ranklin, Halifax, Martin, Naſh, Northampton and Wan nort 
Hillſborough has Caſwell, Chatan, Granville, Orange,! rhe 
| wu | 
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1 and Wake; Saliſbury is compoſed of Guildford, Iredell, 
ecklenburg, Montgomery, Rockingham, Rowan, Stokes 
d Surry; Morgan compriſes Burke, Lincoln, Ruther- 
xd and Wilkes; and Fayette thoſe of Anſon, Cumberland, 
dore, Richmond, Robinſon and Sampſon. The princi- 
i towns are Brunſwic, Edenton, 1 Halifax, 
llborough, Martenburg, Newbern, Raleigh, Tarborough, 
aſhington and Wilmington. The chief rivers are Alliga- 
r, Cape Fear, Chowan, Cuſhai, Neus, Pamlico or 'Tar ri- 
; Paſquetank, Perquimims and Roanoke or Albemarle; 
hich laſt mentioned is attended by a ſingular phenomenon, 
ning the time of the heavieſt rains it riſes very little beyond 
e ab bounds, but two or three days after the rain has 
led ſwells ſuddenly to ſuch a height as to overflow all the 
lands about it. Pamlico Sound may be (tiled an inland 
„ near 100 miles long, 20 broad, ſeparated from the ocean 
4 beach about a mile wide, thro' which there are ſeveral 
apes for boats and one for ſhips. Albemarle Sound 60 
les long, 12 broad, lies to the north, and Core Sound to 
e fouth of Pamlico, with which they both communicate. 
amps, or marſhy places from whence ſtreams frequently 
nate are extremely common in all America, but in north 
rolina are two very remarkable, one called The Great Alliga- 
Swamp, and the other The Great Diſmal Swamp. The 
ner, which lies between Pamlico Albemarle Sounds 
about 40 mes in length, and 15 or 20 in breadth, with a 
pe lake in the middle, ſeveral miles in circumference, and 
id to have received its name from an Alligator of prodigt- 
magnitude once ſeen there; many of which of the common 
ſtill infelt it. The latter, which lies partly in this pro- 
ce and partly in Virginia, is a vaſt oval, 50 miles long and 
broad, with a lake in the centre nearly 7 miles in circum- 
ace, Ridges of land, about a quarter of a mile in breadth, 
| irom 1 tp 6 miles aſunder, run throughout theſe ſwamps; 
the other parts are covered with water from 2 to 6 feet 
„ The whole of theſe extenſive tracts are overgrown 
tall cypreſs trees, cloſely ſet together, and forming a dark 
ary ſhade; and upon the ridges are an aſtoniſhing quanũ- 
bears, wolves, taquaretties or panthers, wild cats, opoſſums, 
bons, and every kind of wild beaſts; while the water be- 
en them is inhabited by vaſt numbers of otters, muſk-rats, 
ers, and all forts of amphibious animals. 
be general productions are pitch pines, far ſuperior to thoſe 
northern ſtates, cypreſſes, bays, oaks of various ſorts, 
which call'd black jack, grows only on a maſt gravelly 
Vith many others leg to thoſe of Virginia; all the 
2 c 
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trees in the low grounds near the ſea are covered with lo 
ſpungy moſs that abſorbs the noxious vapours; among thy 
ſonal er plants are ginſeng, Virginia ſnake root, an emetic h 
| reſembling ippecacuana, lyons heart a cure for the bites 
| ſerpents; two ſpecies of the ſenſitive plant, one a ſort of bi 
the ſtem of which dies in the winter; the other (tiled Vena 
flytrap, from cloſing on and deſtroying every fly or ſmall inf 
that alights on its leaves, which are formed like a ſpring ui 
| tobacco, wheat, Indian corn, grow in the back country, a 
with the other ſtaple commodities of rice, indigo, naval ſtore 
&c. are principally exported either from Charleſtown in Soy 
Carolina, or 88 in Virginia. The climate near t 
ſea coaſt, which is univerſally low for 60 miles inland, is f 
from being healthy; and — parts that are clear'd are leſoſ 
than ſuch as are nearly in a ſtate of nature; intermitting fere 
are common in ſummer and autumn; pleurifies in winter, I 
inhabitants are hoſpitable to ſtrangers, have but few places 
worſhip, and not much religion; are fond of drinking a 
gaming, poſſeſs little regard for ſcientific knowledge, or f 
arts of civilized life; and among the lower claſs of people 
both the Carolinas, and Georgia, and in ſome degree throug 
out all North America, the inhuman practice call'd Gougiag 
very prevalent, that is an ingenious mode by which comb 
tants at the concluſion of a boxing match contrive to thut 
out the eyes of their adverſaries, with other concomitant 
of ſavage brutality. | 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


YING between 32 and 35 north latitude, 78 and! 
welt longitude, bounded by North Carolina on 
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1 
north, Georgia on the ſouth, by the Atlantic eaſt and Tennt 7 for 


- * . * 1 c 
| ' fee on the weſt, extending 200 miles in length, 15 hon 
il * breadth, inhabited by 250,060 people, including 1104 iy land 


negroes, is divided iato {even diſtricts conſiſting of 36 0 
ties, viz. three on the ſea coaſt, Beaufort comprehending 
counties of Grenville, Hilton, Lincoln, and Shrewib 
Charleſtown containing Bartholomew, Berkeley, Charlelto 
Colleton, Marion and Waſhington ; George-town compoled bough t 
Kingſton, Liberty, Williamſburg and Winyah ; four inland 
Orange, in which are Orange, 1 Lexington 
Winton; Camden compriſing Cheſter, Clarendon, Clerem 
Fairfield, Lancaſter, Richland and Vork; Ninety-ſix that 
Abbeville, Edgeſield, Greenville, Laurens, Newbury, Te Und of 
ton, Spartenburg, and Union; and Cheraws thoſe of Chan 
_ field, Darlipgton and Marlborough. The principal to moſt þ 
Columbia the metropolis on the Congaree, a branch of the 
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Ser, Beaufort, Charleſtown, - George-town, Orangebury, 


; LC. mden, Cambridge, capitals of the fix firſt mentioned dif- 
hei4s; beſides which there are Jackſonſborough, Portroyal, 
* Puryſburg and Wynnſborough, moſt of which as yet are only 


phgnificant places with leſs than 60 houſes. arleſtown 
ne of the firſt and gayeſt cities in America, the only town of 
great conſequence in either of the Carolinas, is ſituated 


ungen miles from the ſea, at the confluence of the Aſhley and 

\» Cooper two navigable rivers. Its harbour is good, but render- 

(tore! inacceſſible to large ſhips by a bar, which prevents the en- 
ounce of any above 200 tons burthen. The town contains 

car put 2000 houſes and 16,0c © inhabitants, is regular, and 

| 0 » wo ſtrongly fortified, both by nature and art; the ſtreets are 
218.0 


ell laid out; the houſes large and well built, and rent ex- 
xemely high. The church is ſpacious, and executed in a 
ery handſome ſtile. On the coaſt are the iſlands of Ediſto, 
lilton-head, Hunting, James, John, Ladies, Paris, Portreyal, 
*. Helena, &c. The rivers of moſt note are Aſhley, Black, 
or fav, Combahee, Cooper, Ediſto, Pedee or Yadkin, Sa- 
nah, Santee and Wakkamaw. The celebrated Pacolet 
rings riſe near a ſtream of that name, a Branch of the road 
wer that afterwards with the Saluda forms the Congaree. 
herivers in the Carolinas and Georgia abound with alligators; 
volt of them have falls at about 100 miles from the ſea, and 
arer their ſources the cataracts are more frequent; and all 
{ them have bars of ſand at their mouths. The chief moun- 
ns are thoſe of Tryon and Hogback at the further extre- 
ty of the (tate. | | 
and Tue land conſiſts of four ſorts, the pine barren valuable 
a 0 Mey for its timber, interſperſed among which are open tracts 
ia favannahs cloth'd with graſs; the third fort includes 
» 12) We fwamys ; and the fourth high grounds, ſtiled oak and hic- 
nog lands; but the climate and the foil of both the Caroli- 
do not conſiderably differ from thoſe of Virginia. The 
at in ſummer is very little greater, but the winters are mil- 
and ſhorter; and the weather, though ſubject to ſudden 
ges, does not come to the fame violent extremities. 
dough the winters are ſharp, eſpecially when the north-weſt 
ad prevails, yet they are 2 ſevere enough to freeze any 
derable water, affecting only the mornings and evenings; 
Clerem chat many tender herbs, which do not ſtand the winter of 
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1x e inia, flouriſh in thoſe provinces. The vegetation of eve- 
ry 70 kind of plant is almoſt incredibly quick; for there is ſome- 
ot C 


lp fo kindly in the air and ſoil, that, where the latter has 
moſt barren and unpromiſing appearance, if neglected for 
ale, it naturally produces an immenſe quantity of thoſe 
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various plants, and beautiful floweriog-ſhrubs and flowers fie 
which this country is ſo famous. Ihe whole country is in 
manner one foreſt, where the planters have not cleared it: 
the trees are almoft the ſame in every-reſpe& with thoſe in 
Virginia, and of a ſize much ſuperior to European trees, 
Some of them are free from branches to the height of & 
or 70 feet, and frequently above 36 feet in circumference 
Of the trunks canoes are formed, ſo large as to carry 40 by 
rels of pitch at a time. The ſoil in ſome parts is very rid 
and in others very barren; but this laſt fort is favourabli 
to one of the kinds of indigo. The land which lies low 2 
wet, upon the banks of rivers, is called Swamp, and is, 
ſome places, in a manner uſeleſs; in others it is far the rich 
of all the grounds, it being a black fat earth, bearing tha 
eat ſtaple, rice, which muſt haye a rich moiſt ſoil; "The at 
1s pure and wholeſome, and the ſummer heats much mor 
temperate at about 100 miles diſtance from Charleſtow 
where it begins to grow hilly, than in the flat country; for th 
Carolinas are all an even lia for 60 or 80 miles from thi 
ſea; no hill, no rock, ſcarce even a pebble to be met with, a 
marine productions are univerſally found on digging 20 fe 
below the ſurface. In the upper parts of South Carolina d 
banks of the rivers are frequently ſome hundred feet abe 
the water, which high 1 contain quarries of ſtone wi 
mines of iron, filver, ſulphur, lead * coarſe diamonds, 
Nothing can be more pleaſant to the eye than the back 
upper country; and its fruitfulneſs is almoſt incredible, Whe 
grows extremely well there, and yields a prodigious inereak 
other ſorts of grain, ſweet potatoes, flax, hemp, cotton, andi 
bacco, are raiſed in large quantities; filkworms reared v 
ſuccels, and different ſorts of vines planted. The animals oft 
country are in general theſame with thoſe of Virginia; but the 
is yet a greater number and variety of beautiful fowls. Alt 
quadrupeds of Europe are here in plenty; black cattle aren 
tiplied prodigiouſly; to have 2 or 300 is very common, a 
people have 1, 00. Theſe ramble all day at pleaſure inthe 
reſts; but their calves being ſeparated, and kept in fencedp 
tures, the cows return every evening to them. The hogs ra 
in the ſame manner, and return like the cows, by having ſhe 
and ſome victuals provided for them; theſe are vaſtly numer 
and ſeveral quite wild. Many horned cattle, and horſes! 
wild in the woods, tho? at the firſt ſettlement there was not 
of thoſe animals in the country. The trade of the Cara 
beſides honey and lumber, proviſions and the like, which! 
yield in common with the reſt of North America, hw! 
great ſtaple commodities, indigo, rice, tobacco, and tht 
duce of the pige—turpentige, tar, and pitch. The 
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krmer commodities South Carolina has principally to itſelf; 
, for ind, taking in North Carolina, this part of America yields 


br note pitch and tar than all the reſt of the ſtates. 
d R: 


* 1 gp almoſt ſurrounded by water, and continually 
u erreſhedl by ſea · bree zes, is more healthy than any other town, 
ry ſtuated in the low country of the ſouthern ſtates, for which 


reaſon it is reſorted to by many, even from the Weſt Indies, 
well as from the country, during the fickly months, from 
he 2oth of June to the 2oth of October, when the proba- 
ities of death are ſuppoſed to be greater than in all the reſt 
{ the year. The inhabitants of South Carolina are indo- 
ent and baughty, but liberal, ſocial, and polite; not ſo much 
{died to gaming as their neighbours; and more attentive 
p the education of their children. There are three colleges 
t Charleſtown, Cambridge, and Wynnſborough, with ſeveral 
ademies in other places. 
The Catabaws are the only tribe of Indians in this ſtate, and 
ey have but one town, containing 450 inhabitants on the 
atabaw river. | 
The Carolinas were firft ſettled by private adventurers, in the 
ign of Charles the Second, after whom they were named. 


GEORGTIA, 
ITUATED between 31“ to 35 north latitude, 8 15 and 
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the Floridas, eaſt by the Atlantic, and weſt by Indian lands, 
boo miles long, 250 broad, contains 85,000 people, of 
dich more than one-third are negroes, and divided into the 
unties of Burke, Camden, Chatham, Effingham, Franklin, 


boſe principal towns are Louiſville, the metropolis, on the 
er Ogecchee, Wayneſborough, St. Patrick's, Savannah, 
benezcr, Brunſwick, Greenſburg, Sunbury, Auguſta, Gol- 
inton, 2 of. the reſpective counties, Franklio excepted, 
Savannah, the former capital, ſtands very well for buſineſs, 
ut 10 miles from the fea, upon a noble river of the ſame 
ne, that is navigable 117 miles further for large boats, to 
puſta ; which built upon a ſpot of ground of the greateſt 
llity, is commodiouſly. ſituated for the Indian trade. 
| the coaſt are the iſlands of Amelia, Cumberland, 
yl, Oſſabaw, St. Catherine's, St. Simon, on which is 
town of Frederica ; Sapelo, Skidaway, and Waſſaw. 
e nvers are Alamataha, Crooked river, Ogeechee, St. 
Y's, Savannah, Sitilla, and Turtle, flowing into the 
auc; Apalachicola, Mobille, Paſcagoula, and Pearl which 
louthward into the gulf of Mexico. Near the town of 
O 3 Waſhington 


JJ 91 welt longitude, bounded north by the Carolinas, ſouth 


lynn, Green, Liberty, Richmond, Waſhington, and Wilkes, 


thoſe of South Carolina, Of ſweet potatoes, the inhabitany 


.of Mecca, and a ſpecies of the candleberry myrtle, on whid 
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Waſhington is a medicinal fpring, ſerviceable in rheumatie 
and ſcrophulous complaints. 910 the low grounds the water 
is generally brackiſh and unwholeſome; but in the hilly 
country, above 80 miles from the ſea, the ſprings are plent- 
ful and good. The Apalachian or Allegany mountain, WM... 
which commence near Hudſon's river, iv New-York, termi fette 
nate in Georgia, about 60 miles from its northern boundary, Nenn 
where they end in an extended and fertile plain, ſuppoſed a 
adapted to the cultivation of oriental production. The ſoil 
climate, produce, face of the country, diſeaſes, and chy 
racter of the people are, almoſt in every reſpect ſimilar u 


diſtil a ſpirit reſembling whitkey, and make a kind of ſago, 
The winters are very mild and pleaſant ; ſnow is ſeldom ſeen 
vegetation is rarely checked by froſt ; cattle can ſubſiſt ul. 
rably well in the woods, and are fatter than in ſummer, A 
college is eſtabliſhed at Louiſville, and an academy is to he 
inſtituted in each county; all which, together, are to form the 
univerſity of Georgia. At go miles from the ſea is a remar 

ble curioſity, — of uncommonly large oyſter ſhells, d 
ſed in three ridges, 7 miles broad on the whole. In the Cut 
as and Georgia are trees from which run an oil of great m 
tue in curing wounds, others 2 balm little inferior totha 


grow berries, containing a reſinous ſubſtance ſomewhat | 

wax. The interior parts of this ſtate are inhabited by the 

Muſkogee, or Creek Indians; who, with the Seminolas, the 

Chactaws, and the Chicaſaws, conſiſt of about $32,000 people. 

3 was firſt ſettled in 1732, by General Oglethon 
y 


conjointly with other public ſpirited people, and ſoon put wall the n 

a reſpectable footing. res fill 
© rem 

KENTUCKY, + 

ITUATED at the back of Virginia, between 36 gt; i; 

40 north latitude, 83 and goꝰ welt longitude, boundlWre w. 
north and north-weſt by the Ohio, ſouth by Tenneſſer; ker, 

eaſt by North Carolina; eaſt by Sandy and weſt by C, purcl 

berland rivers, being 250 miles long, 200 broad, contavindatiy 


80,000 inhabitants, on a ſurface of 5,000 ſquare miles 1 
divided into nine counties, Bourbon, Fayette, Jeffeci 
Lincoln, Madiſon, Maſon, Mercer, Nelſon, and Woodfor 
whole principal towns are Lexington, Leeſtown, Loviſvik 
Saltſburg, Boonſboreugh, Waſhington, Danville, Haro 
burg, Beardſtown, and Granville. The principal river 1s 

Ohio, and its numerous branches, the largeſt of which Cul 


berland, Green, Kentucky, Licking, Salt, and Sandy me 
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navigable for boats, almoſt to their ſources ; and, except 


water ne upper part of the Ohio, are free from rapids. This 
hilly country contains five noted ſalt-ſprings, or licks, called the 
lent. MU pper and Lower Blue Springs, the Big Bone Lick, Dren- 
tains, ons, and Bullet's Lick; from all which ſalt is made. In 
ern · ¶ ryette county is a remarkable caſcade. Swamps are un- 
dary, Wommon in Kentucky; and conſequently ſnakes, trogs, and 
poled er reptiles, not numerous. The whole country, as far as 
e ſolh own, lies on a bed of lime-ſtone rock, ſeldom fix feet 


low the ſurface of the ſoil, which is extremely fertile, 
oducing in great abundance grain of various kinds, cotton, 
x, hemp, tobacco, ginſeng, &c. Among the trees are the 
par maple, coffee, papaw, and cucumber trees; the honey- 
cult, black mulberry, large wild cherry, —_— and 
pnolia : beſides the quadrupeds ſimilar to thoſe of Virgi- 


& tole- 

r. Al: and the Carolinas, this region contains buffaloes, bears, 
to beFWolves, beavers, otters ; in the rivers are buffalo and cat-fiſh 
cm ef uncommon ſize, ſalmon, mullets, rock-fiſh, perch, gar- 
markWh, cels, fuckers, and ſun-fiſh. The climate is healthy and 
ls, ghtful, free from the extremes of heat and cold; winter 


laſts above two months. The banks of the Kentucky 


eat Nd Dick's rivers are lofty perpendicular rocks 3 or 400 feet 
tha height, yore of lime-ſtone, and in ſome places of white 
| whichWzrble. Caves, ſeveral miles in length, formed in lime-{tone 
ut eck, and ſupported by curious arches and pillars bave been 
by weed in Kentucky, where alſo there are mines of coal, iron, 
las, thefperas, and alum, and likewiſe ſulphureous ſprings in ſere- 
eople. BY! parts, particularly near Boonſborough, and on Green 
honor, that emit @ Bitumenans matter burat infend of gile 


the neighbourhood of Lexington are ſome curious ſepul- 
res filled with human ſkeletons} and in various places there 
remains of old intrenched camps, oi fortifications. This 
efant province was firſt diſcovered by James M*Bride in 
54; in 1769 Colonel Daniel Boon made a ſettlentent 
i which did not ſucceed; about the year 1775, Dr. 
ner, General. Lewis, Colonels Donaldſon and Hender- 


"ntaifndation of its preſent proſperous ſtate. 


T ENNE SS EE 


Hanoi YING beyond the Carolinas, between 35 and 37“ 
| north latitude, 81 and 92% welt longitude, extending 

o miles in length, 105 in breadth, bounded by Kentucky 
Vaginia on the north; ſouth by South Carolina and 
| „ Georgia z 
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, purchaſed various diſtricts from the Indians, and laid the 


| 
| 
| 
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Georgia; eaſt by the Stone, Yellow, Iron, and Bald Mor 
tains, which ſeparate it from North Carolina, and weſt h 
the Miſhſtppi, is divided into two diſtricts, called Waſhing 
ton and Mero; in the firſt of which are the counties « 
Green, Hawkins, Sullivan, nd Waſttington ; and in the other 
thoſe of Davidſon, Sumner, and Tenneſſee, containing aboy 
70,000 inhabitants. The chief towns are Knoxville an; 
Naſtwille. Except the Miſſiſippi, the Broad Tenneſſee, 6 
Cherokee is the principal river, which riſes in Virginia, floy 
entirely through this territory, where it receives many othet 
ſtreams; and after running near 1000 miles, falls into the 
Ohio about 60 leagues from its junction with the Miſkſipp 
The Shawannee, or Cumberland river, riſes in the Cumber 
land mountains; and after receiving many tribu:ary watt 
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falls into the Ohio, ſome miles above the Tenneffee. The Ind 
mountains of greateſt note are thoſe named Cumberland, co bound 
fiſting of ſtupendous piles of craggy inacceſſible rocks, which Penſy! 
for zo miles in length have a perpendicular face to the ſouth{i lam 1 
eaſt, 200 feet in height. The productions are ſimilar to thoſe has be 
of Kentucky, but in this elks, mooſe deer, and other wild u 
mals are more common. Tenneſſee was ſettled inthe year 1765 IT 
in 1784 the inhabitants endeavoured to form a (tate (tiled 8 
Franklin; but not agreeing amopg themſelves, that ſcheme w; by the 
laid aſide ; ſince then Congreſs eſtabliſhed their preſent g by the 
vernment. 5 600 n 
——ů miles. 
Beſides the aforementioned 16 provinces of the Urin 118 
there are verv extenſive tracts of land now thinly peopled, x 6 * 
which when ſufficiently filled with inhabitants, it is intende 2% 1 
to eſtabliſh new States, the principal of theſe regions are, which 
The Weltern Territory, extending from Canada ro | 
to the Ohio ſouth and ſouth-eaſt; bounded ealt by Penly of j 
vanla, and the lakes; weſt by the Mifhſippi, , contain . 
411,000 ſquare miles, and 80,000 inhabitants, of wiiagy, 05 i 
about 8,600 are ſlaves, and people of colour. No more tha Moxie 
four counties are as yet formed, namely, Hamilton, Wi xy 
_ ington, St. Clair, and Knox. The only towns at prele i 
are Marietta, or Adelphi, on the Muſſcingum; and Clarkvill ng 
on the Ohio; but there are many French villages in van miles þ 
places, and ſeyeit-forts at different parts erected to carb lt Eift | 
7 41 as Chartres, Detroit, Franklin, Harmar, Mach = 
limakinac, M*Intoſh, Miami, Pitt, Steuben, Vincennes, &. * 
The chief rivers are A-Vaſe, Cayahoga, Chicago, Cu The 
cuſco, Hockkocking, Illinois, Kaſkaſkias, Miami, Miſſow uns 


Muſkingum, Sanduſky, Sioto, Wabaſh, with others not) 
explored; all of which fall either into the Midiipp), Ob 
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or ſome of the Canadian lakes. Many diſtricts are already 
portioned out either to private adventurers, or public compa- 
nies, of which the Illinois, New Jerſey, Ohio,, and Wabaſh 
companies are the greateſt ; beſides which, ſeveral parcels 
ue {tiled Army lands, where ſoldiers, or their. repreſenta- 
tives are ſettled; and on the ſouth of Lake Erie 1s a lot, 
about 20 miles ſquare, belonging to Connecticut. The pro- 
ductions, animal, vegetable, and mineral, are very ſimilar 
to thoſe of Canada, and the other bordering countries already 
deſcribed, but on the Wabaſh is a ſilver mine. In many parts 
there is plenty of various coloured clays fit for potters, and 
abundance of large grapes grow wild in the woods, from 
which the French ſettlers make a ſtrong red wine; and near 
ſome of the rivers grows plenty of wild rice. 

Indiana, lying on the Ohio, at the back of Virginia, 
bounded by the ſame, the laurel hills, the Monongahela, and 
Penſylvania, is a parcel of land, fold by the Indians to Wil- 
lam Trent, Colonel Croghan, and 21 others, whoſe right 
has been acknowledged by Congreſs. | n 


FLORIDA, | 

CITUATED between 25 and 31 north latitude,” and 
80 and 92 weſt longitude, is bounded by Georgia north; 

by the Gulph of Mexio ſouth ; by the Atlantic Ocean eaſt, and 
by che Miſſiſippi, which ſeparates it from Louiſiana welt ; being 
600 miles long, 130 broad, and containing 100,000 ſquare 
miles. Tt is divided into Eaſt and Weſt Florida. St. Au- 
laline, the capital of Eaſt Florida, ſituated near the frontiers 
of Ggorgia, 1s of an oblong form, divided by tour regular 


ſtreets. The town is well fortified, and defended by a caſtle | 


called Fort St. John. The harbour has two entrances, 
which have only eight feet water at low tides. Penſacola, the 
capital of Well Florida, is a ſmall town ſituated at the mouth 
of a river on the Gulf of Mexico, on a ſandy fhore, within 
bY of the ſame name. The town can only be approached 
by {mall veſſels ; but is reckoned the beſt in all the Gulf of 
Mexico, being ſheltered againſt every wind. Mobille, on the 
banks of the river ſo named, lying to the weſtward of Penſa- 
cola, is a very unhealthy place. The bay of Mobille, how- 
erer, is the feſt in all Florida, forming a noble harbour, 6 
miles broad, and 30 miles long. St. Mark d'Apalache in 
Laſt Florida, is a good town. In the bay of Apalache there 
vas once a pearl fiſhery ; and there is ſaid to be a ſilver mine 


u ſome diſtance up the river. 


The principal rivers are, Molille, the Apalachicola, St. 
Jan's, Savannah, Alatamaha, and the MMiſfippi 5 the 
| O 5 chief 
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chief lakes are, Ponchartrain and Maurepas. The air of 
Florida is pure and wholeſome, and though . warm, is tem. 
pered by cool breezes from the ſea; the inhabitants live 10 
a preat age, and the native Indians greatly exceed their 
neighbours in ſize, vigour, and longevity. The ſoil is ama. 
Zingly fruitful, for even the land round St. Auguſtine, reck. 
oned the worſt in the province, produces two crops of Indian 
corn in a year. All the fruits, vegetables, &. common to 
Georgia and the Carolinas, flouriſh naturally in the inland 
parts; particularly the cabbage tree; oranges and lemons 
grow wild to a larger ſize, and produce finer fruit than in 
Spain and Portugal. Specimens of excellent cotton, agar, 
wine, and ſilk, have been ſent to Europe. The other pro- 
ducts of this country are rice, indigo, ambergris, cochined|, 
amethyſts, turquois ſtones, pearls, lapis lazuli &c. copper, 
quickſilver, 8 iron, and mahogany. The animal cre. 
ation here are ſo numerous and cheap, that a good ſaddle. 
horſe may be purchaſed for goods of five ſhillings value prime 
coſt, and even ſometimes for a fingle hatchet. 

This province, firſt ſettled by the Spaniards and the French, 
was ceded to Great Britain by the treaty of peace in 1964, 
chiefly on account of its being a barrier to the other colo- 
nie. In 1781 Weſt Florida was conquered by the Spas 
niards; and at the peace of 1783 it was, together with Lall 
Florida, ceded to =— | 


MEXICO, 


S divided into two parts; 1. Old Mexico, or New Spain; 
and 2. New Mexico, including California. 

Old Mexioo, ſituated between 8 and 309 north Jatitude, and 
83 and 110 welt Jongitude, is bounded by New Mexico o 
the north; by the Gulf of Mexico N. E.; by Terra Firma, n 
South America, S. E.; and the Pacific Ocean S. W.; being 
2,000 miles long, and 600 broad: and is divided into the 
following provinces, viz. Huaxtecapan, Totonacapan, Che 


chemecas, Michuacan, Colima, and Zacatollan to the north; 


Cuitlatecapan, Matlatzinco, Mazahuacan, Meztitlan, Coburx 


£0, 'Flahuican, Mazatlan, Cuetlachtlan, and Mixtecapan i 


the middle; Tzapotecapan, Coatzacualco, Onohualco, Te 
chiapan, and Xoconochco, towards the ſouth , it is lik 


wiſe divided into three Audiences, viz. Galicia, or Gaudaag* 


jarra, which has a capital of the latter name; Mexico Pf 
per, the towns of which are Mexico, Acapulco, Vera C 


and Campeachy, the neighbourhood of which is famous fag 


eedar-trees a logwood; and Guatimala, whoſe capital of d 
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ir of me name, together with 8,000 families which it contained? 
was ſwallowed up by an earthquake on June the 7th, 1773 ; 
face then New Guatimala has been erected, at ſome diſtance 
their WI fon the place where the old town ſtood. In this laſt men- 
noned province, are fituated the port and fort of Omoa, ſo 


ins celebrated in the laſt war; and likewiſe the Gulf of Hon- 
\dian WY duras, whither, as well as to the Bay of Campeachy, the 
n to Englith from Jamaica did reſort, in order to cut logwood, 
gland WI nahogany, and cedar, which gave great offence to the Spa- 
mon mards; and has often cauſed diſputes between the two na- 
in in bons; the maho tree, whoſe bark is compoſed of ſuch 


fogar, Wl ton fibres, that it is uſed to make I the light wood 
pra. dat ſuims like cork, and employed to build floats for mer- 
ines), chandize. The principal rivers are, the North River, Coat- 
' W:icualco, Alvarado, Tabaſco, Xagua, and Vara, which fall 
into the Gulf of Mexico; and Roſario, Tecuantipec, Gua- 
\ddle. {Wdalaxara, or Great River, and Jopi, that run into the 
prime I 9outh Sea. The lakes of moſt note are thoſe of Mexico, 

Chapallan, and Nicaragua; to the latter of which the Engliſh 
rench, Mpcoctrated during the late war. There are five mountains in 
1% Je Mexican empire, where volcanoes have, at different 
colo. Wines, been obſerved; and many petrifying waters, particu» 
Spa- thoſe of Tehuacan. Little ſmooth ſtones, which are 
h Eat died medicinally, are likewiſe formed by water of a ſpring, 
called Pucuaro. 

In the Gulf of Mexico there are, about the full and 
change of the moon, ſtrong north winds from October to 
Much; and on the coaſt of the Pacific Ocean there are 
nonſoons, with ſea and land breezes, ſimilar to Aſia. The 
kelons here, as in all countries within the tropics, are di- 
nded into wet and dry. The former laſts from May to 


S$panz 


le, and 


cico o beptember; the latter from September to May. Their 
rma, u oper ſummer, therefore, that is, their fair weather, is when 
being ke fun is at the greateſt diſtance. The climate is exceſſively 
ito the dot; and on the eaſtern coaſt, where the land is low, marſhy, 
, Chee conſtantly flooded in the rainy ſeaſon, it is — 
north;Wuwholcfome and unpleaſant, being incumbered, for the wel 
2obulxeWpert, with almoſt impenetrable woods of mangrove-trees, 
pan invbich extend into the water for a conſiderable way. The 
0, TeoeWnland country affords a more agreeable proſpect, where the 


is like is much better: here the als mon fruits grow in great 


audalayundance, and the land will produce any fort of grain, if the 
co Progudultry of the inhabitants was any way proportioned to the 
a Crurggoodneſs of the ſoil, Few countries enjoy more of the bene- 
ous fals of nature, or produce ſpontaneouſly more of the neceſſa- 


| of of life; but, like all the tropical countries, it abounds 
O 6 more 
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more in fruits than grain: pine-apples, pomegranates, orange:, 
lemons, citrons, figs, and cocoa-nuts are here in the preate(} 
plenty and perfection; and, towards the Gulf of Mexico, 
an immenſe quantity of ſugar is produced. But what forms 
the principal riches, and firſt induced the Spaniards to ſettle 
in this country, are. its gold and ſilver mines. The chief 
mines of gold are in Veragua and New Grenada, bardering 
upon Darien-· and Terra Firma. "Thoſe of filver, which are 
much more rich and numerous, are found in ſeveral parts, but 
in none ſo much as the province of Mexico; all the mines 
whether of gold or filver, are generally found in the moun. 
tains and barren parts, nature often 2 amends one way 
for her deficiency in another. The mines of Mexico are 
ſaid to yield 24 millions ſterling annually. Fine pearls aq 
produced on the coaſt near Acapulco. 
The products of this country, next in value to the mines, 
are cochineal and cacao. The firſt is of the animal kind, and 
of the ſpecies of gall-inſeQs ; it adheres to the plant opun- 
tia, and ſucks the juice of the fruit, which is of a crimſon 
colour, from whence it acquires the qualities which make it 
valuable in medicine and manufactures. The cacao grows 
upon a tree of a middling ſize, which bears a fruit about the 
fize and ſhape of a cucumber, wherein are contained a nun- ner on 
ber of nuts, which have a rough ſhell, and within this is the 
oily rich ſubſtance of which chocolate is made. This frut 
is often confounded with the cocoa nut, which is a ſpecies 
wholly different. Silk and cotton are alſo among the pro- 
ductions of Mexico. 
The moſt remarkable animals are, the pecarree, a little, 
black, ſhort-legged quadruped, reſembling a pig, with hu 
navel on his back; and the ſloth, which is ſomewhat like 1 
monkey, of a moſt wretched appearance, that lives on leaves 
and fruits. This beaſt never quits a tree while any verdure 
remaing ; then, to fave trouble, colle&s itſelf into a hex 
and drops to the ground, and is ſo many days in travelling 
from one tree to another, that it often grows lean on th 
journey ; no blows will quicken its pace, and ſeveral minutes 
are ſpent in moving a leg; every motion is attended with 
difagreeable howl, which is its only defence, and aftrighy, anc 
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even beaſts of prey; beſides the opoſſums, guanoes, mooleFter, IT 
deer, armadilloes, raccoons, ounces, tortoiſes, and oth the c 
common to North America. There are a great numbeWtou We 
of birds in this country, whoſe plumage is exceeding), in 
Beautiful; among the principal is the huitzitzilin, or, 25 up yol, 
is called by the Spaniards, the chupamirto, which is n moſt 
only remarkable tor iss exquiſite beauty, but for its cue is de 


th of 
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we fize, its activity, and for ſleeping from October 
1 A ril. 4 | 
The trade of Mexico conſiſts of three great branches: the 
ade with Europe by Vera Cruz, with the Eaſt-Indies by 
\capulco, and with South America, by the ſame 3 

the 


hief Wxico built near a lake of the ſame name, the capital o 

ring Windom, the reſidence of the viceroy, the ſeat of the firſt 
| are Whidience, or chamber of juſtice, and an archbiſhopric, ſitu- 
i but Wed 6,950 miles 8. W. from London, is one of the richeſt 


d moſt, ſplendid cities in the world: though no ſea-port 


"wn, nor communicating with the ſea by any navigable river, 
way las a prodigious commerce, and is the eentre of all that 
are carried on between America and Europe on one hand, 
s we ed between America and the Eaſt-Indies on, the other; 

jr here the principal merchants reſide, and the greateſt part 
unes, WF the buſineſs is negociated, with reſpe& to the goods that 
|, and from Acapulco to Vera Cruz, or from Vera Cruz 
a Acapulco. Hither all the gold and filver come to be 
Imlon 


med; here the king's fifth is depoſited; and here is 
vught all that — | 3 of utenſils and ornaments 
plate, which are yearly ſent into Europe. Every thing has 
eair of the greateſt magnificence and wealth; the ſhops 
ter on all fides with gold, filver, and jewels. The negro- 
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is there, who run by the coaches of the ladies, wear bracelets 
is rut gold, pearl necklaces, and jewels in their ears; and the 
ſpecie ck foot-boys are covered with lace and embroidery, The 
je pro- aber of inhabitants in this city amount to 200,000. The 

y itlelf is well and regularly built, though the houſes are 
little; it lofty; the monaſteries are numerous and richly endowed, 
ith ld the churches extravagantly rich in. their ornaments. It 
| like Applied with water by two aqueducts of cemented ſtone, 
n lcateieet high, and extending two miles into the lake; and 


verdureih flowers and vegetables, chiefly from floating fields and 


a bea dens on the lake, which are conſtructed by the natives of 
avelling ted willows, the roots of marſh plants, and other light 
on theſchrerials, capable of ſupporting the mud and dirt which 
minute draw from the bottom. The figure af theſe gardens is 
| with rangular: they are about eight perches long, and three 
affine, and elevated near a foot above the ſurface of the 
„ mooleeifter. The neareſt port is upwards of 200 miles diſtant 
J other} the capital, and is called Acapulco, or frequently only 
numbe tou the port, an unhealthy badly built town, thinly inha- 


edding, in a barren ſoil, ſurrounded by high mountains con- 
ug volcanoes ; but poſſeſſing one of the deepeſt, ſecureſt, 
moſt commodious harbours in the South Sea; the en- 
Ke is defended by an old caſtle in bad order. About the 
Wh of December, the great gallcon, which makes the 
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Eaſt. At the ſame time the annual ſhip from Lima, the & 


to bring not lefs than two millions of pieces of eight in 


whole communication that is between America and the Þ; 
lippines, arrives here loaded with the rich commodities of thy 


pital of Peru in South America, comes in, and is come 
ilver 


beſides quickſilver, and other valuable merchandizes to 
laid out in the purchaſe of the rich produce of the Eaſt-Indie 
Several other ſhips, from different parts, meet upon the {an 
occaſion ; and, beſides the traffic for the Philippine comme 


dities, this cauſes a very large dealing for every thing — 
countries have to exchange with one another, as well as fl * 
the purchaſe of all ſorts of European goods. From ide n. 
port of Vera Cruz the great wealth of Mexico is poured oof pro 
upon the whole world; and it is by this port alone that M.. F 
receives in return the numberleſs luxuries and neceſlarig A F 
which Europe affords. To this place comes the annual f ape, a 
from Cadiz, called the Flota, conſiſting of 14 large me ole 
chant ſhips, and about three men of war as a convoy. T ith e 
are loaded with almoſt all forts of goods which Europe pri Rio « 
duces for export; but Spain itſelf ſends out little more i uudiv 
wine and oil. When the goods are diſpoſed of, the fe er, an 
takes in the plate, precious ſtones, cochineal, ſugar, { ry day 
which are the returns he old Spain. The greatelt part of WW. Syar 
money, which is brought back by the flota, belongs to WWhrortior 
merchants of Great Pritain, and other commercial ſtaeſ other 
and ſuch is the honour of the Spaniſh nation, that the Mu, , 


diſtribution of this money has always hitherto taken 
even in the midit of the moſt inveterate wars, 
The Creoles or deſcendants of the Spaniards are ſuper 
tious, ignorant, wealthy, lazy and licentious; prieſts, mot 
and nuns, make one fifth of the white inhabitants. The Indi 
are numerous, but oppreſs'd, de jected and timorous. Il 
obſervations hold good in reſpect to moſt of the Spaniſh Ar 
rican dominions. This probably is the richeſt governm 
confided to any ſubje& in the world, but the Viceroy « 
poſſeſſes his power for three years. The civil goveramen 
adminiſtered by the'Audiences, of which courts the Vacerd 
preſident. Mexico was the ſirſt country which the Span 
conquered upon the continent of America, and which Wi, 
continues to be their principal colony. They ſubdued it 
a force of no more than 700 men, commanded by Hern 
Cortez; under whoſe authority they were guilty of cruel 
which, though probably exaggerated, yet appear to have! 
ſo great, as to have fixed an indelible ſtigma on the 8 
name. Mexico at that time was a great empire, the inn 


tants of which had made ſome progreſs towards ci 
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religion of the native Mexicans conſiſted of a heap of 
ns, ſuperſtitions, and eruelties; they worſhipped a great 
aber of deities, to whom they offered human fqcrifices, and 
oo victims are ſuppoſed to have been devoted to this 
noſe annually. 


NEW MEXICO, zulading CALIFORNIA, 


ITUVATED between 23 and 43 north latitude, and 94 
) and 125 welt longitude, bounded by unknown lands to 
north; by Old Mexico and the North Pacific Ocean, 
az by Louiſiana, eaſt; and the Pacific Ocean weſt; being 
200 miles long, and 1,600 broad, is divided into new Mex- 


ed o Proper, to the north-eaſt; Apacheira, ſouth-eaſt ; Sonora, 
hat Mech; and California, weſt; the capitals of theſe diviſions are, 
elf Fe, 5,000 miles 8. W. from London, St Antonio, 
ual dee, and St. Juan. The face of the country is in general 


pleaſant abounding with plains, gentle eminences cover- 
mth clamps of trees; and rivers, the * of which is 
Nuo de la Norte. It has a moſt delightful climate, a ſoil 


ore H cuctive of every thing for profit or delight, rich mines of 
the Wer, and ſome of gold, which are worked more and more 
gar, Men day; and produces precious ſtones of ſeveral kinds. 
art of He Spaniſh ſettlements here are every day encreaſing, in 
p a portion as they diſcover mines, which are not inferior to 
, 


other parts of America. The inhabitants are moſtly 
ans, whom the Miſhonaries have converted and civilized. 

The dew which falls in California, and alights on the 
leaves, candies and becomes hard like anna, having the 
jeſs of refined ſugar, without its whiteneſs; and in the 
e of the country are plains of ſalt, firm and clear as 


0 
akfornia is a peninſula, finely ſituated for trade, and has a 
niſh Anery of great value. I'he heat of this diviſion is con- 
oyernmrble on the ſea coaſt in ſummer, but the inland parts are 


:eroy Me temperate, and in the winter even cold. It was diſcos 
ernmeved by the great conqueror of Mexico, Hernando Cortez. 
Vicetoße famous Engliſh admiral, Sir Francis Drake, landed, and 
Spam poſſeſſion of it in 1578; and the principal Cacique, or 
which Ws, formally inveſted him with the ſovereignty ; but the Bri- 
jued u government have not hitherto attem to vindicate 
ö Hern . title. | 

of cruel 


1 LOUISIANA, 


the Spa bounded by unknown lands to the north; by the Gulf 
the i8b of Mexico, ſouth; by Florida, eaſt; and New Mexico, 
CI 


V but as the country is thinly inhabited by Europeans, 


' eaſtern banks of the Miſſiſippi, which ſeparates this count 


the rich produce of the extenſive regions lying on the Miſſy 
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the length and breadth are yet undetermined. New Orle: 
the capital, 35 leagues from the ſea, near a league from + 
lake which extends almoſt to Mobille, built by the Frese 
during the regency of the duke of Orleans, fituated 472 
miles 8. W. from London, contains about 1,100 houſes, 
well fortified, and laid out regularly in a fine ſituation on th 


from Florida, This city is riſing faſt into commercial impy 
tance, as tis admirably calculated for trade with Mexico a 
the Weſt Indies, and with certainty will be the emporium 


and Ohio. In the north of Louiſiana, below the Ohio ſtand 
the town of New Madrid built by ſettlers from New Jerſx 
highey up near the Miſſouri are the French villages of $ 
Louis and Genevieve. The houſes of thoſe who live bs 
tween New Orleans and the ſea are generally built ſome f 
above the level of the ground, in order to guard againſt & 
damp of the earth, and likewiſe from ſerpents, and oth 
venomous animals. This is, in all reſpects, a fine eountry, 
a delicious climate, capable of bearing almoſt any thing, tro 
the temperature of the ſky, and the goodneſs of the ſoil, fer 
lized by a multitude of long, deep, and beautiful rivers, mil 
of which are-navigable for hundreds of miles. The princy 
of theſe is the Miſſiſippi, which takes its riſe near the 14 
Afliniboils, and after a courſe, including its bendings of 6,0 
miles, diſcharges itſelf into the Gulph of Mexico, by fee 
mouths, where, though at the bar it has not more than 17% 
of water, within is 100 fathoms deep, and navigable near 300 
miles. At certain ſeaſons it overflows its banks for a vali wi 
on both ſides. The name of this river, in the Indian langug 
fignifies Parent of Rivers, or Eldeft Son of the Ocean. It! 
ceives more than 100 very conſiderable ſtreams initscourle, ! 
chief of which, on the caſtern fide, are the Illinois, Ohio, 
ſous, and Kaſkaſkias; on the weſt ſide, thie Miſſouri, Moingo 
St. Peter's, St. Francis, Natchitoches and Rio Rouge. Add 
10 leagues froni the entrance of the Miſſiſippi are the 0 
ter Coves, where the fiſhare of a prodigious ſize, and theo 
aſed to make lime: this river alſo, near the mouths con! 
many large and rayenous alligators. The Adayes or Mex 
no is another conſiderable ſtream flowing alſo ir- che gd 
Mexico. The face of the country is almoſt whuiy plain, 
vered with ſtately trees, or ſpread into yery fine meade 
and particularly the northern part, is, in all reſpecta. a jolt 


v ble territory, and there is ſufficient reaſon to beueu z th 


oe mines are on the Rio Rouge. The Spaniards fete 
ouiſiana raiſe ſome indigo, a good deal of cotion, — 
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an corn and rice; they likewiſe carry on a great trade in ce- 
ar, cypreſs, and maple-wood, and from the ſmall branches of 
tes, named Ceziers, they, by means of a lixivium or lye, 
«tract a ſort of greeniſh wax; but the colony is not in a ve 
buriſhing Rate, on account of the ſhoals and ſands with which 
he mouths of the river Miſhiſippi are in a manner choaked up, 
id which deny accefs to veſſels of any conſiderable burthen: 
his keeps the inhabitants from growing rich, but contributes 
their ſecurity. The appearance of ſome of the trees in 
cſe parts is wy ſingular; a kind of moſs, in long and nume- 
ons filaments, here called Spaniſh Beards, hang in prodi- 
dus quantities from all the large branches of the lofty oaks, 
metimes touching the ground. This country, together with 
orida, of which it was formerly reckoned a part, was firſt 
{covered in 1512, by Juan Ponce de Leon, as he was ram- 
ling in ſearch of Bimini, one of the Bahama Iſles, which 
as faid to contain a fountain that reſtored thoſe who drank of 
to their priſtine youth and vigour. The French were the 
rt Europeans who ſettled in it, and, according to their divi- 
on of North America, Louiſiana was made to extend through 
e interior parts as far as Canada, and even to include ſome 
t of Carolina. In the year 1769 they ceded Louiſiana to 
: Spaniards; and in the year 1786 many families from 
rance went to ſettle in it, under an idea that Louiſiana and 
e Floridas would ſpeedily be ceded to the French, and 
ew Orleans proclaimed a free port. 


* 


. 
SOUTH AMERICA 
PERS, - 


ITUATED between the equator and 25 ſonth lati- 
J tude, and 60 and 819 welt longitude, bounded by Ter- 
Firma on the north ; by Chili, — ; by a ridge of very 
1h mountains, called the Cordeleiras des Andes, which 
ide it from Amazonia, eaſt; and by the Pacific Ocean, 
it; being 1,800 miles long, 600 broad; and containing 
2,000 ſquare miles, is divided into three provinces, viz. 
to, north; Lima, or Los Reyes, in the middle; and 
* Charcos, fouth. The principal towns in the firſt divi- 
| are, Quito and Payta; in the ſecond, Lima the*capi- 
and Cuſco'; and in the laſt, Potoſi and Pc co. Quito is 
inland town, ſituated in the moſt northern part of Peru, 
if not ſuperior,'to Lima in populouſneſe and, having 
"nes near it, is ſupported by its manufactures of cotton, 
„and flax, which ſupply the conſumption over all Pera. 
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m reſemble thoſe of Mexico, excepting that they are of a 


Ne liberal turn. . a 
The principal mountains are the Andes, which run the 
ole length of South America; and, on account of their 
joht, the air at the ſummits is fo ſubtle and piercing, that 
animals can breathe in it without great difficulty; bo that 
y are uninhabited even by wild beaſts. Great numbers of 
ple have ſuddenly fallen down dead in endeavouring to 
theſe mountains : others that have eſcaped with life, loſt 
ne of their fingers and toes, which dropped off without the 
| pain, Chimborazo, the moſt elevated point of the An- 
„is near four miles in heighth ; and the ſummit of this 
untain is perpetually covered with ſnowfor 2,400 feet from 


top downwards. 
The principal rivers are the Granada or Cagdalena, Oroo- 
0, Amazons, and La Plata, which rife in the Andes. In 


country are ſome petrifying waters, and fountains of 
uid matter, called Coppey, reſembling pitch and tar, and 
d for the fame purpoſes. Here are 4am lakes, the prin» 
al of which is R in the province of Los Chaxcos. 
e of the rivers is red as blood, owing to the colour of the 
| through which it flows. 

e climate is not ſo hot as in other tropical countries, 
ing to the South Sea being on one ſide, and the Andes 
the other; and, though this country lies under the line, 
de of the original natives are black, like the African ne- 
des. They are all of an olive, or at moſt, of a copper- 
our. Nothing ſurpriſed them more than the ſight of the 
roes, whom the Spaniards brought with them. Th 
d not believe the complexion to be natural; and re _ 
leave to waſh off the black paint, which they e was 
cauſe of that colour. No rain ever falls in ſome parts of 
country, though the ſky is generally cloudy ; but that de- 
tis remedied by a refreſhing dew, which deſcends regu- 
y every night: but at Quito the rains are exceſſively hea- 
attended by dreadful thunder ſtorms. 
he principal commodities of this country are, gold, ſilver, 
una, quickſilver, wine, oil, -brandy, wool, Jeſuits bark, 
| Guinea pepper, beſt known by the name of Cayenne 
er, and an immenſe quantity of falt-petre, on a tract of 
in the Audience of Lima, near the coaſt of the South 

The wool is remarkable; not leſs for its fine long 
e than for the ſingularity of the animals it grows on, 
boufſich are called lamas and vicunnas. The lamas have ſmall 
lia de, reſembling both an horſe and ſheep ; the upper lip is 
tuke that of a hare, through which, when enraged, they 
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ſpit a ſort of envenom'd juice, which, if it falls on the & 
cauſes an inflammation. The neck is long, like that d 
camel ; the body reſembles that of a ſheep, but the legs; 


longer in proportion. This animal has a diſagreea ITUA 
but the fleſh is good; and it is extremely 2 W 6; a 
for the wool, but as it is a beaſt of burden, Ntrong, y th ; Pat 
tient, and kept at an eaſy expence. It ſeldom rats, d the P 
70 pounds weight; but then it carries that weight a vaſt broad 
without tiring, eats very little, and never drinks. The wen 
na differs but little from the lama, except in being ſmak on the 
and ſwifter, and in producing bezoar-ſtones, which are aſ* * Bald 
dotes to poiſon. There is a bird of prey here called ME: 
Condor, which meaſures about 15 feet from the tip of . ©. h 
wing to the extretuſty of the other, and is ſtrong enough ur, ſituat 
carry off children of twelve years old, to rip up an ox w the nece 
its bill, and to knock down a man by a flap of its wy on hay 
There are here a great number of fruits, plants, and trees ł The chic 
known in Europe; however, ſome of their phyſical dny d Baldivi 
are brought over, which are well known, werd en u x e 
of 'Tol , Peruvian balſam, and the Jeſuits bark. Thisl pen; beſ 
is the bark of a tree which grows principally in the mag nter, con 
tainous parts, and that moſt and beſt in the province of Qui bis 
and was diſcovered by an Indian drinking, in a fever, . Ul, wher 
water of a lake into which ſome of theſe trees had fallen, er becon 
by which he was cured. Guinea pepper is uſed all on _=m 
Spaniſh America, with almoſt every article of food, and pu ſs: the 
in great abundance in the vale of 1 in the ſouth of Pe t are ſup. 
This country alone, of all Spaniſh America, produt name of 
uickſilver, an article of very great uſe in ſeparating gold: rden of 
lver from the ore. The principal mine of this extra An 
dinary ſubſtance is at a place called Guancavelica, where i MY, 
found in a-whitiſh maſs, reſembling brick ill burnt ; this the labo 
ter being pounded, and volatiliſed by fire, riſes in ſteam, P nd m 
flows into a combination of glaſs veſſels, where it condenl ultar © | 
by means of a little water at the bottom of each, into wid — 
the quickſilver falls in a pure heavy body. 8 t! 
This country, formerly an empire richer than Mexico, 1 palt, h 
conquered by Pizarro, with a body af men. eee 
a—_ 300. 'The Peruvians, as well as the Mexicans, lf io ti 
made ſome progreſs towards civilization before the arrival * len 
the Spaniards. They manufactured cloth of wool, flax, . t Jago 
 eotton, and had learned the art of dying it of variow d be. 
lours. They were governed by a race of princes, call £ 4 the 
Incas; and the twelfth, in mts ſucceſhon, fat upon 8 " des 
throne at the time of Pizarro's inyading the kingdom. marlin 
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| CHILT, 
ITUATED between 25 and 45“ ſouth latitude, and 


mel Y 65 and 85* welt longitude ; bounded by Peru on the 
0 


th ; Patagonia, ſouth 3 by Paraguay, or La Plata, eaſt ; 
1 the Pacific Ocean, welt ; being 1,200 miles long, and 
broad; is divided into two parts by the Andes; Chili 
oper, on the eaſt ſide, and the province of Cuyo, or Cu- 
on the welt ſide: the principal towns of the firſt are St. 
20, Baldivia, and Imperial; and of the latter, St. Juan de 
ontieræ. St. Jago, the capital, 6,600 miles 8. W of Lon- 
n, is a handſome and conſiderable town. with a good har- 
ur, ſituated in a large and beautiful þ nd abounds with 
the neceſſaries of life. On the coaſt is tac iſland of Chiloe, 
ich has a governor, and ſome well fortified harbours. ' 
The chief rivers are the Salado, Guaſco, Coquimbo, Bohio 
{ Baldivia, navigable but a little way inland. The principal 
es are thoſe of Tagatagua, near St. Jago, and that of 
ren; beſides ſeveral ſalt-water lakes, which, di ing the 
nter, communicate with the ſea; and in the ſummer the 
ter evaporates, leaving a cruſt of fine ſalt, a foot thick. 
ili, where, as well as in all South America, dogs and cats 
rer become mad, is a moſt temperate and healthy region, free 
dm many diſeaſes and noxious animals, common to other 
s: the ſoil, climate, and products, differ very little from, 
t are ſuperior to thoſe of Peru; and, as Italy has obtained 
name of the Garden of Europe, Chili has been called the 
arden of America. Of maize or Indian corn, there are 
e varieties; wheat often germinates before it is reaped, and 
quantity ſpilt is Bere ſufficient for another crop with- 
t the labour of ſowing. The ſugar cane, cotton tree, banana, 
p and mechoana flouriſh here ; and the number of plants 
cular to the country amount to 3, ooo; the great quantity 
aromatic herbs growing ſpontaneouſly, give an exquiſite 
your to the fleſh of wild animals. The Chilians for many 
$ paſt, have uſed their native plants for dying cloths, which 
1 retain their colours permanently beautiful for above 30 
rs, or till quite worn out; the root of the panke affords 
excellent black that may be uſed for ink. In the province 
St. Jago is found a 8. of wild baſil, which every 
ning, during the ſum mer, is covered with ſaline particles, 
d by the natives as common ſalt. The experts are, corn, 
ap, hides, tallow, and falt proviſions. Of the firlt article, 
ret quantity is annually exported to Perm ſufficient to 
atain 60,000 people; and gold is found in almoſt every ri- 
This country is but thinly peopled ; the Spaniards de 
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inces of Tetra · Firma contain many exceeding high moun- 
as, particularly in the province of St. Martha, where the 

ndes commence. ; 

The climate is extremely hot, and the country is difficult 

paſs in the rainy ſeaſon, on account of the torrents which 

| from the mountains, and ſometimes riſe ſo conſiderably 

a night's time, that travellers are obliged to get upon trees, | 
fave themſelves from being drowned. The great quantity 
rapours raiſed from the water by the — — heat, ren- ' 
rs the country very unwholeſome, more eſpecially about 

rto-Bello and Popayan. The coaſts are ſandy and barren, 

the ſoil in the intand parts is extremely fertile, producing 

n, all kinds of tropical fruits, guaiacum, ſarſaparilla, &c. 

country abounds more in rich and luxuriant paſtures ; the 

s are clothed with a perpetual xerdure, and ſome grow to 
alt ſize, as the caobo, the cedar, maria, and balſam-tree., 

je manchineel-tree bears a fruit like an apple, which con- 

sa molt ſubtle poiſon ; it is even dangerous to ſleep under 

ſhade. On the contrary, the Habella de Carthagena, a 

cies of the willow, bears a fruit reſembling an almond, the 

el of which is a moſt excellent antidote to the- bite of KF 
ents, with which this country ſwarms. Here is likewiſe 

nd that lazy animal the ſloth; and monkies are extremel 

ierous; they go in bodies of 20 or zo, and are fo mil. 

ous, that it is ＋ for a ſingle perſon to enter the \ 
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ods, The coaſts afford rich pearls, particularly in the bay 
n Panama ; in diving for which, the negroes are often de- 
adnred by the ſharks. The mines formerly yielded great 
th Wntities of gold; but at preſent they are neglected or ex- 


ted. Silver, iron, and copper mines have been opened; 
this country produces alſo emeralds, ſapphires, and other 
ous ſtones. 

otwithitanding the ſettlements of the Spaniards here, 
re are a great nnmber of native Americans, who have 
erved their independency. Beſides Indians, reſembling 
WE of the other parts of America, there is in Terra Firma 
urs ce or nation called Moon-eyed Indians, becauſe they ſee 
om i by moon-light; they are fairer, of a ſmaller ſtature, and 
; of er, both in body and mind, than the other tribes of In- 
tor Ps; they haye large blue eyes, which are not ſtrong enough 

adure the light of the ſun without pain. 


GUIANA, 


9, WM UATED between the equator and the 7th degree 
$5 3 eq gr 
gues| of north latitude, $1 and 62 weſt longitude, is bounded 


he north by the river Oroonoko, which ſeparates it from 
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Terra Firma; on the ſouth, by the river of the Ama dana 
which divides it from Amazonia and Brazil; by the Ay he me! 


tic Ocean, eaſt; and by unknown lands between it and He fame 
on the welt ; being about 800 mules long, and 500 br yenne 
This country may be divided into three parts, Guiana pi accot 
per, inland; Surinam and Cayenne, on the ſea-coaſt. jo, in 
inland parts are inhabited by various independant tribe Guiar 
Indians, and are almoſt entirely unknown to Europeans. gol air 
other parts are poſſeſſed by the Dutch and French. Surin yenne 
or Dutch Guiana, lying between 5 and 7 degrees north lati{rounds, 
extending, including the windings of the ſhore, 450 e rain! 
along the coaſt, from the mouth af the river Oroonoks u 12 1 
of Marowyne, is divided into four governments, Sum por 
Demerara, Iſſequibo, and Berbice, which three laſt re fl 
tioned have more than once been taken and retaken by onſiſt it 
Engliſh or French; in all containing about 5,000 whites, H, {ki 
60,000 negroes. Paramaribo, the capital, on the river Hees, r. 
nam, inhabited by 2,000 whites, half of whom are Jews, ld ſw: 
8,000 ſlaves, conſiſts of about 1,000 houſes, moſtly but Ms back 
wood on brick foundations, ſome few of which haye kemſel: 
windows; the ſtreets are airy, and adorned with double cat nu 
of orange and tamarind trees: the other chief towns are Hes of 
merara, Iſſequibo, and the Berbice, ſituated on ſtream WM feet 
fimilar names. The principal rivers are Surinam, Demem s pr 


Berbice, Iſſequibo, Courantine, Conya, Saramaca, and Meat 
name; the water in the lower parts of theſe rivers is e or 


verſally brackiſh ; ſo that the coloniſts are obliged to lin; 
the rain in ciſterns. The Dutch have extended their 1 e (1ze 
tations only about 30 leagues up the country, and s 


progreſs has been greatly retarded by the Maroons, or if 
away negroes, who owing to the barbarity of their ul 
ters fled into the woods, formed ſettlements, choſe leat 
and often made incurſions on the neighbouring plantat 
"Theſe fugitives amounted to 20,000, in the year 1759, ui 
a treaty was made with them; but in 1774 the frontiers ff 
guarded by ſoldiers, and a chain of poſts. In the laſt ud is 
tury many Jews removed to Surinam, from the iſland YH 
Cayenne, upon condition of being allowed to poſlels a 
immunity and privilege in common with the Chriſtians; lat 
their poſterity had 115 ſugar eſtates, and a well regu 
militia, which often checked the inroads of the free negro 

Cayenne, or Equinottial France, ſituated between 
Equatorg and 5th degree of north latitude, 51 and 55" 


longitude, ſtretching about 240 miles along the coaſt, \ 
pear 300 up the country; bounded by Surinam, from Wi | 
it is ſeparated by the river Marowyne on the north, by we 


river Amazons on the ſouth, and the Atlantic Ocean call 


AMAZONIA. ung 


| nana Proper welt, contains 3,000 whites, 11,000 negroes. 
1 9 Cayenne, is built on the banks of a river o 


+ fame name, at the mouth of which lies the iſland of 
brig yenne, an unhealthy ſpot, about 45 miles in circumference; 
a Þ 


n account of its excellent harbours ſettled by the French, 
ho, in 1664 had diſpoſſed the Dutch. 
Guiana. Proper is a hilly region, with a pure, dry, and 
ol air; but near 100 miles from the ſea, both Surinam and 
yenne are generally unwholeſome, being low, marſhy 
nds, covered with mangrove trees, and overflowed during 
je rainy ſeaſon to a conſiderable height, whereby the Coil? 
12 inches in depth, is rendered fo rich that it has been 
aſported as manure to the Welt Indies. Surinam is in 2 
ore flouriſhing ſtate than Cayenne. The wire wy of both 
Giſt in ſugar, cotton, coffee, pepper, cacao, plantains, tobacco, 
ur, ſkins, drugs for dying, and Rattan canes : likewiſe deer, 
ares, rabbits, buffaloes, tame cattle and poultry, two ſpecies of 
1d ſwine, one of which, called the peccaree, has the navel on 
back; a ſingular kind of birds, named agamee, which attach 
enſelves to mankind, with as much fidelity as dogs do; with 
at number and a variety of beautiful birds; aſtoniſhing quan- 
es of ſnakes, one of which, killed a few years ago, meaſured 
; feet in length, and 3 in circumference at the thickeſt part; 
mens producing their young in ſmall cells on their backs; fiſh 
great plenty, and turtle at ſome parts of the year ; torpo- 
or electrical eels, which when touched give a ſhock. e- 
lng electricity; andthe laubba, an amphibiousanimal, about 
We ſize of a pig four months old, covered with ſhort hair, whoſe | 
b is prized as a delicacy. On the banks of the Iſſequibo 
ſome gold and ſilver mines not now allowed to be worked. 
The native Indians are an inoffenſive indolent race, of a 


hea copper colour, with ſtrait black hair, remarkably well 
tan ade, and broad acroſs the ſhoulders, though ſhort in ſtature: 
59, e tribe of them tie cord very tight for the breadth of fix 


ier ces, above the ancles of all their female children; which 
We'd is never removed, except to put on a freſh one; by this 
Ilan bod the calves of their legs are increaſed to a great ſize, 
Jess 3 regarded as a beauty. | bras 
ns; lat Surinam was firſt ſettled by the Engliſh, but ceded to the 


reoula{Putch in exchange for New York. Some events that took 
coal xe in this colony, gave riſe to the tragedy of Oroonoko. 


Q 


AMAZONTIA, 0 
oat, JIRA VERY large country, but little known to Europeans 
om 1 Ks between 1 and 15 norch latitude, and 50 and 
* welt longitude; b is 6 W miles long, and 1,000 broad. 
2 | II 
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It extends from Brazil and the Atlantic eaſt, quite acrof ad 


the continent, to Peru on the welt, bounded north by Terr; h 
Firma and Guiana, ſouth by Paraguay, and is amol every. " 
where navigable, by means of the great river Maranon, or Bali 


of the Amazons, and its numerous branches. "This great | 
river, from its ſource in the lake of Lauricocha, in the pro- * 
vince of Quito, to its diſcharge into the Weſtern Ocean, Ont 
runs, including all its windings, near 4,000 miles, and is 41 
generally two or three leagues broad; there are upwards F R 
of 200 rivers fall into it, and in the rainy ſeaſon overfloys | 
the neighbouring country, and at its mouth is 50 leagues 
wide. Though the country is very little known, yet molt of * 

the rivers have been explored at different times, by various of r 
adventurers, the firſt of which was Orellana, who, about the 8 
year 1539, ſoon after the conqueſt of Peru, embarked on $4 
one of the branches of the great river, and failed quite thro . 


the country to the ſea ; he landed ſeveral times to get provi- 8. 8 

. , ug 
ſions, and had often conflicts with the natives; and, at his N 
return to Spain, reported that he had difcovered and fought I 5 
with a nation of Amazons, from which the river and country — 


obtained their preſent names; mough, after the ſtrifteſt en- 0 
quiry poſlible, there is not the leaſt reaſon to give credit to 


the account. The ſoil is rich and fertile, perpetual ver- _ 
dure reigns in the country; the foreſts are ſtored with ani- be g 


mals; the rivers and lakes with fiſh; but infeſted by alligators 
and water ſerpents and all the productions neceſſary for ſuſ. M. 
tenance, common in the neighbouring European colonies, are K 


in great abundance ; yet, as no gold has beer found, the Spa- E 10 
niards have not thought proper to make any ſettlements, though * 


the Portugueſe have ſome few between Cape North and the 
Maranon. The reſt of this immenſe region is entirely 
poſſeſſed by many native tribes, whoſe caciques, or ſove- 


reigns, are diſtinguiſhed by plumes gf beautiful feathers, 


annual 


22 ic of 
Fe BRAZIL, ad wh 

| the 
OMPREHENDS the moſt eaſtern part of Sout ag 
America, and is ſituated between the equator and 35"Mheir h. 
ſouth latitude, and 35 and 60 welt lowgitude ; bounded Me { 
the mouth of the river Amazons and the Atlantic Ocea r the 
north; by the mouth of the river La, Plata, ſouth ; by weine « 
Atlantic Ocean, eaſt; and on the welf by a chain of mouth. ſup 
tains, which ſeparate it from Amazonia and Paraguay; ber. is 
2,500 miles long, and 700 broad; and is divided into 1B yiel 
captainſhips, or provinces, viz, Marignan, Para, Payra%Wites, ; 
Pernambuco, Petagues, Rio Grande, Siara, Tamara, on pony, 
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north; Bahia, Ilheos, Porto- Seguro, Serigippe, Spirito- Santo, 
in the middle; Del-Rey, Rio-Janeiro, and St. Vincent, to 
the north: whoſe principal towns are, St. Lewis, Para, or 
Belim, Payraba, Olinda, St. Luc, Tignares, Siara, Tamara, 
Bahia, or St. Salvador, Paya, Porto-Seguro, Serjgippe ' 
$pirito-Santo, St. Salvador, St. Sebaſtian, and St. Vincent. 
On the coaſt are three ſmall iſlands, Fernando, St. Barbara, 
and St. Catherine's, which furniſh thips with proviſions. 

Rio de Janeiro, or St. Sebaſtian, the reſidence of the vice- 
roy, 6,000 miles ſouth-weſt from London, at the ſouthern 
extremity of the colony, is a rich and populous city, built 
about two leagues from the ſea, on a bay formed by a river 
of the ſame name. It has an excellent port, which is more 
reforted to than any other in Brazil, on account of the gold 
and diamonds found in this and the neighbouring provinces. 
St. Salvador, or Bahia, formerly the 2 moſt populous, 
magnificent, and gay city of Brazil, commands a noble, 
ſpacious, and commodious harbour, called the Bay of All 
Saints; it is built upon an high ſteep rock, having the ſea 
upon one fide, and a lake, forming a creſcent, inveſting it 
amolt wholly, ſo as nearly to join the ſea on the other. This 
tuation makes it by nature in a manner impregnable; and 
they have, beſides, added to it very ſtrong fortifications. 
ber nanibuco, fituated on a bay of the * name, in the north 
yart, is the next town in point of conſequence. ; 

Many fine rivers hare their ſources in the mountains, di- 
viding this country from Paraguay, fome of which fall into 
the rivers Amazons and La Plata, and others, after running 
acroſs the country, fall into the Atlantic. i1 

The climate of this region, in the northern parts about 
the equator, is variable, hot, boiſterous, and unwholeſome ; 
ae country there, and even in the more temperate parts, is 
annually overflowed; but.to the ſouthward, beyond the tro- 
ic of Capricorn, no part of the world enjoys a more ſerene 
ad wholeſome atmoſphere, refreſhed with the ſoft breezes of 
lhe ocean on one hand, and the cool air of the mountains 
1 the other. Hither ſeveral people from Portugal retire for 
beit health, and protract their lives to a long and eaſy old age. 
Lhe foil is extremely fruitful, and was found very ſufficient 
x the comfortable ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants, till the 
ines of gold and diamonds were diſcovered. Theſe, with 
be ſugar-plantations, occupy ſo many hands, that agricul- 
re is neglected. The chief commodities which this coun- 
} yields for a foreign market are, ſugar, tobacco, cotton, 
des, indigo, ipecacuanha, balſam of copaibo, yellow fuſtic, 
ny, and Brazil wood; from which the country acquired 
P 2 " 
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its name. The trade of Brazil is very great, and increaſing 
every year: it is the richeſt, moſt flouriſhing, and moſt grow. 
ing eſtabliſhment in all America. 'The Portugueſe annually 
import into it between 40 and 50,000 negroes from their ſet- 
tlements on the coaſt of Africa. They were a conſiderable 
time poſſeſſed of their American empire, before they diſco- 
vered the treaſure of gold and diamonds, which have ſince 
made it ſo conſiderable. The gold alone amounts annually 
to four millions ſterling, and of the diamonds 1 30,000, 
worth are ſent to Europe. The ſugar is finer than any pro- 
duced in the Engliſh, French, or Spaniſh colonies : | the to- 
bacco is remarkably good, great part of which is exported 
to Africa, where they not only (el it directly to the natives, 
but ſupply the ſhips of. other nations, who find it neceſſary to 
carry on their trade. The trade of this country with Europe 
is not carried on by ſingle ſhips, but in the Spaniſh method, 
by means of fleets or flotas, three of which are ſent out 
every year. The uninhabited parts .of Brazil abound in 
horned cattle: theſe are hunted for their hides, of which no 
leſs than 20,000 are ſent annually to Europe. Not the fiftieth 
part of the imports are the produce of Portugal, but conſiſt 
of different kinds of goods war England, France, Holland, 
and Germany. Among the animals there are plenty of deer, 
hares, and game, conjars, or tigers; porcupines, janouveras, 
and a fierce animal reſembling a grey hound, monkies, ſſoths, 
the topiraſſou, a harmleſs animal, between an aſs and a cow, 
but without horns; amazing variety of fowls, beſides the 
humming bird, lankima or unicorn bird, guira that changes 
the colour of its plumage from black to crimſon ; a large ſpe- 
cies of the bat, that gently ſucks the blood from the legs of 
people ſleeping with them uncovered; the globe fiſh, fur- 
rounded with ſpines; the ſea- bladder; great variety of ge- 
nomous creatures, as the Indian ſalamander, a four legged 
inſe& whoſe ſting is mortal; the ibivaboca, a deſtruQve ſet- 
pent ſeven yards long, and half a yard round; and rattle- 
{nakes of an enormous ſize. 

The Portugueſe in America are a people ſunk in the mol 
effeminate luxury, and practiſing the moſt ſhocking vices; 
of a diſſemibling, hypocritical temper; of little honeſty in 
dealing, or ſincerity in converſation : lazy, proud, and cruel; 
they are poor and penurious in their diet, not more through 
neceſſity than inclination; for, like the inhabitants of moſt 
ſouthern climates, they are much more fond of ſhow, ſtate, 
aud attendance, than of the joys of ſocial life, or the ple 
fares of the table; yet their feaſts, whenever they are made, 
are ſumptuous to extrayagance. Scarce any perſon of faſt 
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will appear abroad otherwiſe than in a ſerpentine, which is a 
2 fort of cotton hammock, reſembling the palanqums uſed in 
the Eaſt Indies, and by the help of bamboos, about 12 fee 
long, carried on the negroes ſhoulders. | 
This country was firſt diſcovered by Veſpucius, in 1498; 
two years afterwards, the Portugueſe admiral, Alvarez 
Cabral, ſtanding out to ſea, to avoid the calms on the coſt 
of Africa, was driven by a ſtorm upon the coaſt of Brazil. 
A colony was ſent thither in 1549, by which St. Salvador 
was built, The Portugueſe purſued the ſettlement, with 
great vigour, till 1580; ſoon after which year, the Dutch 
turned their arms upon Brazil, unprotected from Europe; 
and would certainly have over-run the whole, if Don 
Michael de Teixeira, the archbiſhop, had not, at the 
head of his monks, and a-few ſcattered forces, put a ſtop to 
their conqueſts; and in 1654 they were entirely driven out. 


PARAGUAY, oo LA PLATA, 


por yar pr between 12 and 37 ſouth latitude, and 
50 and 75 welt longitude, bounded by Amazonia, on 
the north; by Patagonia, ſouth; by Brazil, eaſt ;* and by 
Peru and Chili, weſt ; being 1,500 miles long, and 1,000 
broad ; 1s divided into the provinces of Paraguay, Parana, 
Guaira, and Uragua, to the eaſt; Tucuman and Rio de la Plata 
to the ſouth ; whoſe chief towns are, Aſſumption, St. Anne, 
Cividad Real, Los Reyes, vt. Jago, and Buenos Ayres, the 
metropolis, which laſt fo called on account of its wholeſome 
ar, is ſituated on the ſouth ſide of the river La Plata, where 
this river is ſeven leagues broad, though 50 leagues from the 
mouth, This city is ſuppoſed to contain about 30,000 inha- 
bitants, 1s the only place of traffic to the ſouthward of Bra- 
zil; and the returns are very valuable, conſiſting chiefly of 
the gold and ſilver of Peru and Chili, ſugar, and hides, The 
principal rivers are, La Plata, Paraguay, Uragua, and Parana, 
beſides a great ſmall ones, that all fall into La Plata, in its 
courſe of near 2,500 miles. This country likewiſe abounds 
with lakes, of which Xaraya is the largeſt and there is 
another called Caracoroes, 100 miles long. | 
This extenſive territory is far from being wholly ſubdued 
or planted by the Spaniards ; there are many parts ia a great 
degree unknown to them. Rio de la Plata is the- principal 
province in this vaſt tract; and, with all the adjacent parts, 
1s one continued level, not interrupted by the leaſt hill for 
ſeveral hundreds of miles any way; extremely fertile in molt 
things ; but, contrary to the general nature of America, 


3 Geſtitate 
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deftitute of woods; this want is ſupplied by plantations ot ing t! 
every kind of fryit-trees; all which thrive to admiration, MW and, a 
The air here is remarkably- ſerene, and the waters of the Ml thoſe ! 
great river are equally whbhba: ; they overflow their banks Ml diers | 
_ periodically, and on their receſs, leave the, land enriched Ml footio 
with a flime, which produces a very great increaſe of what- 
ever is committed to it. The prineipal products are, cotton, 
tobacco, and the herb called Paraguay, the infuſion of which 
is uſed in all the Spaniſh provinces of South America inſtead 
of tea. The plains are covered with innumerable herds of 
black cattle and horſes, which are hunted principally for 
their hides. About the year 1780, a large maſs of pure 
native iron, weighing near 300 quintals, was diſcovered at a 
place called Otumpa, fituated in the midſt of a wide ex- 
tended defart plain, lying in latitude 29“ 28' S. on the welt 
ſide of the great river Parana, and ſouth of the river Ver- 
mijo, in the provinces of the great Chaco Gualamba, now 
almoſt deſerted, except by ſome wandering tribes of Indians, 
who viſit them, in order to collect honey and wax, and a root 
called Koruu, uſeful againſt the effects of poiſonous air, and 
venomous reptiles; alſo in the foreſts of this extenſive te- 
gion is another maſs of native iron, reſembling the trunk of a 
tree with its branches. Both the above-mentioned maſſes 
are ſuppoſed to have been occaſioned by ſome volcanic erup- 
= „the other effects of which are now totally obliterated 
time. > 
” This country was firft diſcovered by the Spaniards in 1515, 
under the command of Diaz de Solis, who named the river 
after himſelf, John Cabot failed up it in 1526, and called it 
La Plata, from the quantity of hs: he found among the 
natives; in 1535 Don Pedro de Mendoza founded Bucnos 
res. * 

Th the interior parts of Paraguay an extraordinary ſpccic 
of commonwealth was founded by the Jeſuits ; who, near ſhee 
the middle of the laſt century began by gathering together IM vit! 
about 5o wandering families, whom they united into a littl: 4 
townſhip. From ſuch inconſiderable beginnings, their ſub- ben 
je ts at laſt amounted to 340,000 families, who lived in . 3 ve 


ciety, laboured in agriculture, or exerciſed manufactures : WF Fate 
they were inſtructed in the military art, and could rai: Le 
| 60,000men well armed. To effect theſe purpoſes, the Je- and 


ſuits, from time to time, brought over from Europe ſexeral tair 
handicraftſmen, muſicians, painters, &c. &c. Some year: the 
ago, when part of this territory was ceded by Spain to of 
| Portugal, the Indians refuſed ane transferred from hand !0 C 


kand, like cattle, without their conſent ; but, notwitliſtad- 7 
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ean troops z 
nd, at the time of the diſſolution of the ſociety of the Jeſwts, 
thoſe fathers were ſeized, without any trouble, by parties of fol- 
lers ſent for that purpoſe ; and their ſubjects put on the ſame 
footing as the other inhabitants of the country. 


TERRA MAGELLANICA, or PATAGONIA, 


ATED between 37 and 53 ſouth latitude, and 
N 85 degrees wrt longitude, is bounded on the 
north by La Plata and Chili; on the ſouth by the Straits of 
Magellan, which ſeparate it from Terra del Fuego ; on the 
eat, by the Atlantic; and on the weſt, by the Pacific Ocean 
ud Chili; being about 700 miles long, and 300 broad, 
though, as the country has never been explored by Europe- 
ans, it is impoſſible to determine its bounds and extent with 
exactneſs. is region is full of mountains; the principal 
are the Andes, which run through the middle, and, toge- 
ther with the other mountains, are covered with ſnow all or 
great part of the year. Patagonia, by ſome erroneouſly reck- 
oned part of Chili, is generally repreſented as barren and 
unhoſpitable. The inhabitants are a ſavage people, clothed 
in ſkins, live chiefly upon fiſh and game, and what the earth 
produces ſpontaneouſly. They are a brave, hardy, active 
race, who paint their faces and bodies with ſeveral colours, 
and many of the tribes are of a gigantic ſtature. The 
Spaniards atttempted to eſtabliſh a colony here in 1581, at 
2 place ſince called Port Famine ; where, out of 400 per- 
ſons, 376 periſhed with hunger; 23 went up the country 
and were never heard of more ; and the miſerable ſurvivor 
was brought away, in 1587, by the Engliſh navigator Ca- 
vendiſh. : 
The maſt remarkable animals are that called guanicoe, or 
ſheep-camel, becauſe in appearance it reſembles a camel, 
without a bunch upon its back; wild horſes, and oſtriches. 
At the ſouthern extremity are ſeveral iſlands, compre- 
hended under the name of Terra del Fuego; fo called from 
a volcano, which is in the largeſt of them. "They are ſepa- 
rated from Terra Magellanica by the ſtraits of Magellan and 
Le Maire, ſo named from the navigators who firſt diſcovered 
and paſſed through them, and are all very barren and moun- 
tainous. There is no appearance of any ſubordination among 
the natives; and their mode of life approaches nearly to that 
of brutes. At the molt ſouthern part of Terra del Fuego is 
Cape Horn, in ſouth latitude 55* 58'; and welt longitude 
67 21; round which ſhips generally now fail into the South 
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Sea, whereas formerly they went through the Stra 
Igel y they ng ts 
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EWFOUNDLAND, ſituated to the eaft of 4 
N -. Gulph of St. Lawrence, between 46 and 52 nar 
latitude, and 53 and 59 weſt longitude, is ſeparated frog 
Labrador by the Straits of Belleiſle, ſo called from an iſa 
of that name, and from Canada by the Bay of St. Lay 
rence ; being 350 miles long and 200 broad. The princiy 
towns are, Bonaviſta, Placentia, and St. John's; which kf 
has the largeſt and beſt harbour, defended by three forts, 
ſides ſome batteries; other ſettlements, or rather places fh 
curing, fiſh here, or on the coaſt of Labrador, are Bay d 
Bulls, Burin, Chateau Bay, Conception-Bay, Ferryland, 
bour-Grace, Portugal-Cove, Red-Bay, St. Lawrence, Tex 
ple-Bay, and Trepaſſey; the inhabitants during the | 
amount to upwards of 25, ooo; but there are not above 1,000 
families who remain here during the winter, as it is an inhd 
pitable climate, and the air, almoſt conſtantly obſcured h 
fogs, attended with ſnow or fleet. 

The ſoil of this iſland is extremely unfavourable to i 
kinds of vegetation ; for the winter laſts from October ul 
May, with great ſeverity; and the ſummer heat, though vs 
lent, warms it not enough to produce any thing valuable 
The foil is rocky and barren, abounding only with coals, d 
which there are both here and at Cape Breton, enough w 
fupply all Europe and America, In the woods are may 
immenſe lakes abounding with wild fowl : in the uninhabies 


LIL 


parts are abundance of bears, wolves, foxes, and plenty d 


» game. The large dogs of the country are trained and hut 
neſſed to draw fire-wood from the ' foreſts in the wants, 
However, it has many large and ſafe harbours, and {cre 
good rivers, and produces plenty of timber fit for mats, yard 
and all forts of lumber, for the Weſt-India trade. But wiat 
at preſent conſtitutes its principal yalue, is the great fiſher 
for cod, which beginning in June ends in September, em 
ploysi 15,000 ſeamen, and is carried on upon thoſe ſhow 
called the Banks of Newfoundland, that conſiſt of mountas 
formed under water, by the ſlime continually waſtung «wi 
from the continent, and are veckoned to be 160 leagues loc 
and go broad; the depth of water on them from 5, to 50 i 
thoms. The ſhare the Britiſh have in this fiſhery, is cr 
puted to encreaſe the national wealth 300,0001. a year; en 
780,000 quintals of fiſh are fold in Spain, Portugal, Ih 
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ad the Levant. The quantity of cod, both on the great bank 
ind the leſſer ones, which lie to the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt of this 
land, is inconceivable ; and ſeveral other ſpecies of fiſh alſo 
re there in abundance; all which are a in equal plenty 
long the ſhores of New-England, Nova-Scotia and the ifle 
pf Cape Breton, 5 | 4 ; 

Newfoundland, after various diſputes, was ceded to Great- 
Britain by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713. The French 
rere allowed to retain St Pierre and Miquelon, two little 
lands fituated to the ſouth, of which they at the commence- 
nent of every war are eaſily diſpoſſeſſed. 

Cape Breton, formed by a group of iſlands, ſituated between 
5 and 47 north latitude, and 59 and 60 welt longitude, 
xtends about 100 miles in length, 50 in breadth, lies near 
wfoundland and Nova Scotia, and contains rather more 
han 10,000 inhabitants. Louiſburg, the ancient capital, 
35 a good harbour, about four leagues in circumference. The. 
ther chief towns are Sidney, the preſent capital, Fort-Dau- 
hin, Port-Toulouſe, and Neruka. The ſoil and productions 
pf this iſland are in every reſpe& ſimilar to Newfoundland ; 
t was formerly planted and poſſeſſed by the French; but 
eded to the Engliſh at the peace in 1763. | 

St. John's, ſituated in the Gulph of St. Lawrence, is 
bout 60 miles long, and 30 broad. The capital is Char- 
tte-Town. This iſland has many fine rivers, and, though 
ying near Cape Breton and Nova-Scotia, is ſo greatly ſu- 


rats 


I jor to both, in pleaſantneſs and fertility of ſoil, that when 
0ug dn poſſeſkon of the French, it was ſtiled the Granary of 
Hires. unada, The inhabitants, who are now about 6,000 in 


umber, ſubmitted quietly to the Britiſh, immediately after 
e reduction of Cape Breton. About 10 kagues from St. 
ohn's lie the Magdalen ifles, which are entirely barren and 
ace, and only frequented by. fiſhermen to catch ſeals, ſea- 
_— &c. 

„arch The Bermudas, or Sommers* Iſlands, lying in 32% north 


N. atitude, and 65 weſt longitude, are at a great diſtance from 

„bad; being zoo leagues from Carelina, which is the 
** eareſt gut of the continent. St. George, the capital town, 
aan iſland of the ſame name, defended by ſeven forts, and 


Jo pieces of cannon, contains about 1,000 houſes, a handiome 
8 3 durch, and other public buildings, erected with a ſoft white 
„os, that at firſt is ſawn like timber, but becomes hard and 
N lurable when waſhed and expoſed to the air. The Bermudas 


18 cet . 2 
— 2 but {mall, not _— in all above 20,000 acres, and 
b 
$ 


5 e very difficult of acceſs, being, as Waller expreſſes it, 
" WF valled with rocks,” Fs air is clear, ſerene, and healthy. 
5 
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Though the ſoil is extremely fruitful, and adapted to the 
cultivation of vines, yet, the only buſineſs of the inhabitants 
who conſiſt of near 10,000 whites, and above 5,000 neproey 
is the building and navigating light ſloops and brigantines, buil 
with cedar ; and which are as remarkable for their ſwiftneſz, 
as the wood of which they are built is for its hard and du- 
rable quality. Theſe iſlands received their firſt names from 
Bermudas, a Spaniard, who firſt diſcovered them; and were 
called Sommers? Iſlands, from Sir George Sommers, who 
was ſhipwrecked on their rocks in 1609, on his paſſage to 
Virginia; and they have belonged to England ever ſince. 
Ihe Bahamas, or Lucayos, on the fouth of Carolina, he. 
tween 22 and 28 north latitude, and 73 and 81 weſt long. 
tude, extend along the coaſt of Florida quite down to 
iſland of Cuba, and are reckoned to be 500 in number: they 
contain upwards of 3, oo0 whites, and about the fame numbe 
of blacks: ſome of them are only mere rocks, but 12 ae 
large, fertile, and in nothing differing from the ſoil of Carolina; 
and the ſurrounding ſea is well ſtored with fiſh. Providence, 
or Abaco, in which is ſituated the capital town, called Naſſay, 
is the Jargeſt, being of a triangular figure, 100 miles in length, 
and was formerly a receptacle for the buccaneers or pirates, 
who, for a long time, infeſted the American navigation, and 
obliged the Britiſh government to ſend Captain Woodes 
Rogers, in 1718, to diſlodge them. After effe&ing this, 
fort was erected, and an independent company ſtationed on 
the iſland ; which has not much trade, but is principally en. 
riched by the prizes condemned. there in the time of war, 
and in ume of peace by the wrecks which are frequent in 
this labyrinth of rocks and ſhelves. Great Bahama, 65 mike 
long, and 12 broad, is next in ſize. Long Ifland and Ex. 
uma produce great quantities of cotton; and Andros 1s 
now one of the moſt valuable, upon account of its ſituation, 
and abundance-of excellent timber. Theſe iſlands were the 
Firſt diſcoveries of Sotumbur,'who landed at St. Salvador, or 
Cat IMand ; but not known to the Engliſh till 1667, when 
Captain Seyle, being driven among them, in his paſſage 1 
Carolina, gave his name. to one; and being driven on t 
ſecond time, called it Providence. They were taken by the 
Spaniards iy the late war, but retaken by the Engliſh, ates 
the ſigning the preliminaries in 1783. 


CLIMATE, Oc. of the WesT Invits. ' 


HE. climate in all the Weſt-India iſtands is nearly th 
ſame, allowing for thoſe differences, which the ſe end 
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WEST INDIES: 


gtuations and qualities of the lands produce. As they lie 
vithin the torrid zorie, and the ſun goes perpendicularly over 
them,. paſſing to the north, and never retiring farther from 
any than about 43 to the ſouth, they are continually ſub- 
jected to extreme heat, which would be intolerable, if the 
trade winds, riſing gradually as the ſun gathers * did 
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not for nine months in the year blow in from the ſea, and 
refreſh the air, ſo as to enable the inhabitants to attend their 
On the other hand, 
25 the night advances, a breeze begins to be perceived, which 
blows ſmartly from the land towards the "20 at the larger 
iſlands, to all points of the compaſs at once; but at Barba- 
does, and ſome of the ſmall windward iflands, the ſea breeze 
reigns both day and night. By the ſame remarkable provi- 
dence, the ſun having made great progreſs towards the — 
of Cancer, and becoming in a manner vertical, draws after 
him ſuch a vaſt body of clouds, as ſhield them from his di- 
re& beams; and theſe clouds, diſſolving into rain, cool the 
ar, and refreſh the country, thirſty with the long drought, 
which commonly-laſts from the beginning of January to the 
middle of May, when the ſpring rains begin, laſt about a 
fortnight, and uſually conclude with thunder ſtorms ; then till 
the middle of A the air is dry, brilliant, and beautifully 
ſerene ; afterwards ſultry and ſuffocating, till October, at the 
commencement of the autumnal rains, that endure with great 
nolence beyond the beginning of December. In the night 
ſeaſon, during the ſummer, or period between the fpring and 
autumn rains, the moon ſhines with aſtoniſhing radiance, and 
in her abſence, the brightneſs of the ſtars and milky way, 
with the refulgent luſtre of the planet Venus, which here — 
a ſhade, almoſt ſupply her place. In the mountainous parts 
of the larger iflands innumerable fire flies abound, emitting a 
light far £100 to that of the glow worm. The rains in 
the Welt Indies are by no means what they are in Europe: 
they are rather floods of water poured from the clouds with a 
prodigious impetuoſity; the rivers riſe in a moment, new ri- 
vers and lakes are formed, and, in a ſhort time, all the low 
country is under water. Hence it is, that the rivers, which 
tare their ſource within the tropics, ſwell and overflow their 
banks at a certain ſeaſon : and ſo miſtaken were the ancients 
in their ideas of the torrid zone, that they imagined every 
pace within it was dried and ſcorched up with a continual 
and fervent heat, and, therefore, uninhabitable z when, in 
4 ſome of the. largeſt rivers in the world have their 
courle within its limits, and moiſture is. one of the greateſt 
conveniences of the n many places. The rains 
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make the only diſtinction of ſeaſons in the Weſt Indies: the 
trees are green the whole year round ; they have no co 

froſts, no ſnows, and very ſeldom any bal; the W * 
are, however, very violent when they happen, and the ſtones 
are great and heavy. Whether it be owing to the moi. Ml grid: 


** in the air of this country, metals ruſt and can- 
er in a very ſhort time: and this circumſtance, perhaps, u Ward { 
much as the heat, contributes to make the climate fo us» Mited 
healthy, that phyſicians and ſurgeons make fortunes faſter Mall 
than the planters. The climate is ſo dreadfully deſtruive M: we 
to Europeans, that one Half uſually periſh ſoon after their I Their 
arrival, and fince the peſtilence ſtiled the Yellow Fever has Whreect 
periodically made ſuch ravages, full nine tenths of the ſoldiers hn the 
and a moiety of the ſailors — there have been prematurely Wh 

cut off by diſeaſe, although moſt of the laſt mentioned Mhity of 
body of men were inured to change of climate. It is pri- 
cipally in the month of Auguſt, more rarely in September ant Whe in 
October, that they are affaflted by hurricanes, ſome of the Weoalt « 
moſt terrible calamities to which they are ſubject: theſe de- Mikinent 
ſtroy the labours of many years, and overthrow the moſt ex- Y Co 
alted hopes of the planter, often at the moment when be {Wind 
Sinks himſelf juſt out of the reach of fortune. They are ſud · {Mivide 
den and violent ſtorms of wind, rain, thunder, and lightning, 
attended with a furious ſwelling of the ſea, and ſometimes 
with an earthquake; in ſhort, with every thing which the 
elements can aſſemble, that is terrible and deſtructive. Fir, 
as the prelude to the enſuing bavock, whole fields of ſug: 
canes are whirled into the air, and ſcattered over the face of 
the country. The ftrongeſt trees are torn up by the roots, Worth « 
and driven about like ſtubble z their windmills are fwept 
away in a moment; their works, their fixtures, their ponde- Is a ſe: 
tous copper boilers, and ſtills of ſeveral hundred weight, i 4 
are wrepched from the ground, and battered to 3 their Wrong! 
houſes are no protection; the roofs are torn off at one blaſt, Wannah 
whilſt the rain, which in an hour ſometimes * feet, Wo wel 
ruſhes in upon them with an irreſiſtible violence. ere are ourſe 


" ſigns, which the Indians of theſe iſlands have taught the Wvided 


planters, by which they can prognoſticate the approach of a Witter a 
hurricane, that uſually comes on either in the quarters, d pre 
at the full or change of the moon. gar, 

The indigenous land animals, moſt worthy of note, are de oditie 
agouti, alco, armadillo, iguana, monkies of many vanet5 dels 
muſk-rat, mountain-crab, opoſſum, peecaree, and raccoon, 
of which are uſed as food. The principal commodities i ¶ om it 
the Welt Indies are, ſugar, molaſſes, rum, cotton, coffee e 
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: the ¶ Ago, cacao, arnatto, and ſpices, all which are cultivated by 
Id, no I regroes ; 460,000 of whom are in the Britiſh Weſt India 
of hail M;ands alone, and only 65,000 whites, at the higheſt com- 
{tones putation, beſides 20,000 free blacks and people of colour, 
moil. ¶ grided into ſamboes, mulattoes, quadroons, and meſtizos. 
which {WFhe negroes are cruel to their dependants, and their dogs 
d can» ¶ couch before the dogs of freemen—lofing their playfulneſs 
aps, u nnd ſeeming to feel their inferiority. The flaves are ſub- 
o usted at leſs than two pounds a year, having, in general, a 
faſter Wall portion of land allotted to each family; and two days 
ruftive Wa week (Saturday and Sunday) allowed to cultivate it. 
r their Their cloathing conſiſts of a cap, a ſhirt or ſhift, a pair of 
rer has Whreeches or petticoat, ſhoes, and ſtockings ; but the negroes 
oldiers Mio the country generally go almoſt naked. Thoſe planters 
aturely Wwho do not allow a portion of land, diſtribute a certain — 
tioned Witty of Indian corn, and a falt herring, or cod, or a ſmall 
is prin- piece of bacon or ſalt — to each, per diem. Theſe iſlands 
der and Whe in the form of a ſemicircle, ſtretching almoſt from the 
of the Neoaſt of Florida north, to the river Oroonoko, in the con- 
eſe de · Nenent of South America; and were called the Weſt Indies 
oſt ex- Wy Columbus, as being diſcovered by him, in attempting to 
hen be ind a paſſage that way to the Eaſt Indies. They are 
re ſud Imded into Great Antilles, Caribbee Iſlands, and Little 


htning, Antilles. 

netimet 1 

1 GREAT ANTILLE 5. 

f ſugay UBA, ſituated between 20 and 25 degrees north lati- 
face of tude, and 74 and 86 weſt longitude, about 25 es 
e roots, Worth of Jamaica, is near 700 miles long, and go broad. The 

e ſwept apital, called the Zavannah; containing about 2,000 houſes, 
ponde· WI a of preat ſtrength and importance. 'The other 
weight, W"ocipal towns are, St. Jago, which is oppoſite Jamaica, and 
: their rongly fortified 3 and Santa Cruz, zo miles eaſt of the Ha- 
ne blaſt, Hannah. A chain of hills runs through the iſland, from eaſt 
ive feet, e welt; and the rivers flowing from them have too ſhort a 
here are Bourſe to be of any conſequence. This iſland has lately been 
ght the rided into two biſhoprics ; one at the Havannah, and the 
ch of an ter at St. Jago. The ſoil is as good as any in America, 
ters, red produces ginger, long-pepper, and other ſpices, tobacco, 


gar, caſha-fiſtula, maſtic, aloes, with all the various com- 


are the odities known in the Weſt Indies; but, owing to the la- 
raxietics nels of the. Spaniards, who poſſeſs it, the productions are 
oon, Ae far from being in the quantity that might be expected 
dities Adem its ſize and fertility. On the ſouthern ſhore of Cuba 
ofiee, e dumber of ſmall iſlands, amounting to near 200, called 
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The Queen's Garden, and near the north. coaſt are ſeferf eempte 
others, named 'Fhe King's Garden. puri 


. . ſituated between 17 and 19 degrees north la ird t 


e, and 75 and 79 weſt longitude; being 140 miles logs Jinary 
and 60 in breadth, contains 30,000 whites, - 250,000 bla wrote. 
ſlaves, with 10,000 free negroes and people of colour, Thilouſe, 
iſland is divided into three counties ; Middleſex, Surry, aWurket 
Cornwall; which are ſubdivided into 20 pariſhes, yiz, habit 
Middleſex, the pariſhes of St. Catherine, St. Dorothy, Mere 
John, St. Thomas in the Vale, Clarendon, Vere, St. ontair 
and St. Anne; in Surry, are Kingſton, Port Royal, Mil, 
Andrew, St, David, St. Thomas in the Eaſt, Portland, au celle 
St. George; and in Cornwall, are St. Elizabeth, Weſtmon act © 
land, Hanover, St. James, and Trelawny ; containing abo the 
four million acres, of which little more than one quarter u Nee anc 
under cultivation. The principal towns are, St. 2 Thi 
Vega, or Spaniſh Town, on the river Cobre, in St. Cathe 
rine's pariſh, which was the capital when the Spaniards pu f leſſe 
ſeſſed this iſland, and is (till the ſeat of Government, uns a 
Place where the courts of juſtice are held. Xing fon, in thiukes 
ariſh of the fame name, in the county of Surry, is M all 
largeſt and moſt flouriſhing town in Jamaica; and, thereforW#ul tr 
reckoned the metropolis. Savannah la Mar, in WeſtmoreWtrate 
land pariſh, is the county town of Cornwall, and was nearlWture ' 
deſtroyed by a hurricane in 1780, which did great miſchieWpent!: 
in other parts of the iſland. Port Royal was formerly th 
capital of the iſland ; and ſtood upon the point of a alt 
long narrow neck of land, which, towards the ſea, forme cata 
rt of the border of a very noble harbour of its own naneWhite 
Tn this harbour above 1,000 fail of the largeſt ſhips can A Ned 
chor with the greateſt convenience and ſafety; and the Cebre, 
ter was ſo deep at the quay, that veſſels of the greateſt bu 
then could lay their broadſides to the wharf, and unload WW" the 
little expence or trouble. This conveniency weighed Wirral 
much with the inhabitants, that they choſe in this ſpot ſp own 
build their capital, though the place was a hot dry ſand dr: 


which produced none of the neceſlaries of life, not even frei The 


water. It continued in a very flouriſhing ſtate till the gh pean 
June, 1692, when an earthquake, which ſhook the whahng 
iſland to its foundations, overwhelmed this city, {wallowegg@© 1: 
up nine-tenths of it, and 2,000 people. This earthqualinera 
likewiſe made a terrible devaſtation all over the iſland, Pitni 
was followed by a contagious diſtemper, which was neat 
its ruin. They rebuilt this city after the earthquake; but 
terrible fire laid it in aſhes about ten years aſter. Notwil 
ſtanding this, the extr aordinary convenience of the hain 
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principal productions are, ſugar and rum, both ſuperior, a 
in greater quantities, to what is produced in any of the othe 
Britiſh Welt India iflands ; molaſſes, coffee, ginger, pimeny 
or Jamaica pepper, cotton, ſome cacao, and indigo ; the wil 
.cinhamon-tree whoſe bark is ſo ſerviceable in medicine; a 
likewiſe the real cinnamon lately introduced; the manchinee! 
a moſt beautiful tree to the eye, with the faireſt apple in thy 
world, and when cut down, affording a very fine ornamen 
wood for the joiners, but the apple, and the juice in eve 
part of the tree, contain one of the moſt powerful poiſons i 
nature; mahogany, in ſuch general uſe with cabinet-mnkers 
the bread · nut; the wild lemon; excellent cedars; the cal 
bage · tree, noted for a ſubſtance, looking and taſting like cat 
bage, growing on the very top, and no leſs remarkable f 
the extreme hardneſs of its wood, which, when dry, is j 
corruptible, and hardly yields to any tool; the ſoap-tree 
whoſe berries anſwer alt the purpoſes of waſhing ; the Pala 
Chriſti, or tree that 12 the caſtor- oil pod, from whid 
of oil, much eſteemed by the negrc 
both in food and medicine z a ſpecies of the tea- tree; th 
mangrove and olive bark, uſeful to tanners ; the futic, re 
wood, and the logwood, to the dyers ; lignum-vitz, doy 
wood, iron-wood, pigeon-wood, green-heart, braziletto and 
'bully trees, affording ſolid heavy timber: their foreſts fu 
ply: the apothecaries with guaiacum, farſaparilla, caſa, and 
tamarinds. No kind of European grain will grow here 
they have only maize, or Indian corn, Guinea corn, ric 
and various ſorts of calavances, or' peas, all differing fron 
thoſe of Europe. The fruits are, citrons, oranggs, lemon 
limes, ſhadocks, 57H; ee mammees, ſourſops, ſweet 
fops, papaws, cuſtard, ſtar, caſhew, and pine-apples, pric 
and avocado pears, melons, guavas, plantains, bananas, ne 
berries, grapes, figs, cocoa and pindal nuts, grenadillas, hoy 
plums, Spaniſh gooſberries, &c.; in the mountains many. 
the herbs and fruits, common to Europe and the colder d 
mates, ftouriſh in the greateſt perfection; and the principals 
tural eſculent vegetables, are the chocho, ochra, lima-bean, I 
dian-kale, yam, calalue, eddoe, caſſavi, and ſweet potatoe ; k 
fides, many kinds of natural and artificial graſſes ſuitable 
cattle, among which Scot's graſs, and Guinea graſs are 


and highly valuable botanic garden, eſtabliſhed by Mr. BM 
Within a few years palt, ſome of the oriental ſpices ba 
been cultiyated in this iſland, with great proſpect of {uccel 
from plants taken on board a French ſhip, by Lord Rodney 
and lately the bread-iruit tree of the. ſouth Pacific Vs 
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u been introduced into this and ſome other iſlands, by di- 
reftion of his Britannic Majeſty. Here is a great variety of 
th wild and tame fowls, as 2 oquets, pelicans, 
pes, humming · birds, beautiful ſpecies of ſwallows, the fiſh- eye, 
r delightful ſongbird, ducks, geeſe, turkies, &c. land and ſea- 
chineel utes, and alligators : the riyers and bays abound with fiſh 
in e mountains breed adders and other noxious reptiles ; the 
amen ares produce the iguana and gallewaſp. The moſt trou 
leſome inſect is the ciror, or chegoe, which principally at- 
cks the negroes, and eats into the fleſh, generally the legs 
x ſeet, where it will breed; and if not extirpated, which is 


or, at 
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men | 
he will 
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n eve 
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mak 

the work of difficulty, would. penetrate to the bone. The 
ike capWjaniards had mines of filyer and copper, and in St. An- 
able fuers pariſh is a lead mine. 


This iſland was conquered during the protectorſhip of 
liver Cromwell, who fitted out a fleet and army to ſubdue 
tpaniola. Penn and Venables, the commanders, failing 
| that, of their own accord attacked Jamaica, in order to 
ne amends for their all. ſucceſs ; and, having taken the 
watal, ſogn reduced the whole iſland, which bas been ſub- 
t to England ever ſince? The Spaniards left moſt of 
ir negroes behind them, whoſe deſcendants, being ſtrength- 
ped by run-away flaves from the Engliſh, diſturbed the 
ace for many years, and at laſt compelled the government 
enter into -@ treaty with, and allow them their liberty; 

i their poſterity enjoyed, and inhabited towns of their 
n, ſituated in the inland parts, till the year 1796, when, 
r a ſanguinary war between them and the people of Ja- 
aca, they ſurrendered at diſcretion, and were baniſhed the 
und, Columbus, in one of bis voyages, was ſhipwrecked 
and, together with his companions, in danger of pe- 
lung for want of food; as the natives, tired out by their 
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las, bopfeg tay, with-held the neceſſary ſupplies; but he, ever fruit- 
mam n expedients, knowing that a total eclipſe of the moon 
older Mud happen the next night, ſummoned the principal In- 
ncipal s, and, after threatening them with the vengeance of 
bean, len for not paying due attention to the Spaniards, who 
tatoe; He the peculiar favourites of the Great Spirit, told them 
aitable t the Deity, as a token of his diſpleaſure, would in a ſhort 


cauſe the moon to with-hold her light, and appear in a 
ody hue, To this prediction the Indians at firſt paid little 
uon; but, upon ſeeing it fulfilled, came in crowds loaded 


als are! 


agnhet 


1 


Mr. N 


ices h proviſions, threw themſelves at the feet of Columbus, and 
of ſucccelted him to avert the wrath of the Supreme Being. The 
Rodney nment of this iſland is, next to that of Ireland, the beſt 
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| in the gift of the Britiſh' crown, being worth near to,000 
per annum. 1 PETS 
Hiſpaniola, or St. Domingo, ſituated between 17 and 20 
north latitude, and 67 and 74 weft longitude, being 4x; 
miles long, and 150 broad, was, till lately, divided betwee 
the Spaniards and French; the firſt nation poſſeſſing tf 
- largeſt proportion, lying to the ſouth-eaſt ; the other havin 
the north-weſt diviſion, being by much the moſt fertile fharg 
- ſubdivided into ſeveral diſtricts, the principal of which aro 
Arcahay, Aux Cayes, -D*Acquin, Gonaives, Jacqueme 
: Mirebalais, Mirogonne, Mole, and St. Marc, inhabited by 
a few years fince by near 28,000 whites, 22,000 free peop 
of colour, with above 400,000 ſlaves. St. Domingo, ea 
tal of the Spaniſh part, the ſeat of an archbiſhop, is a lay 
well built city, ſituated on a moſt ſpacious harbour, and d 
moſt ancient town built Europeans in America, ben 
founded in 1504 by Bartholomew — brother to ij 
admiral. In the year 1786 it was declared a free. port. 
ago and St. Juan are other towns in the Spaniſh diviſion, Th 


rench towns are, Cape St. Frangois, by ſome rech lat 
the capital; Leogane, which, though inferior in ſize, nt n 
the ſeat of government; Petit Guaves, Cape St. Nichol chi 
Mole, Port au Prince, Port de Paix, and Port Lou allo 
all ſea-ports. In the interior parts are forts Bompard, DaWglih - 
phin, and Marget; all which French diſtricts, towns, & 
were very conſiderably injured in 1791, by civil difſentia 
between the whites, and people of colour, as well as by x 
inſurrection of the negroes ; and being afterwards, from YH 
tember, 1793, the ſeat of war between the Engliſh and! fil 
French, were by that nearly reduced to entire de{trudWut 18 
Hiſpaniola, the beſt and moſt fertile iſland in the Welt Ind de E 


is ſaid to produce more ſugar than all the Britiſh Welt Inq 

| iſlands put together. The face of the country is an agrees 

variety of hills, plains, woods, and rivers ; the ſoil produt 

o ſugar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, maize, caflavi-root, and 

1 ecies of the Jeſuits or Peruvian Bark, c. The cat 
| 


| 

| o numerous, that, as in South America, they are hu Ane 
| for their hides and tallow only. In the barren parts ls Fal 
if formerly mines of gold and ſilver. The exports of! ky, 1 
1 French alone, from this iſland were eſtimated at 1, 200% Virg 
ll value per annum. This iſland, when firſt diſcovered by 0 habit 
j lumbus, was inhabited by a million of humane, hoſpitable er, in 
| ple; which number, by the moſt infamoũs barbarity of! we 
| e 
I! | 


1 was in 15 years reduced te 60, O00; and! 
t 


er the whole race was totally extirpated- By a late h i 


of peace, the king of Spain ceded his ſhare to the FW 320 
republic. | 
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About 35 leagues to the N. E. of St. Domingo, lie ſeveral 
mall iſlands, in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh; named Turks 
lands, whoſe principal produce is falt, of which the Ber- 
dans take great quantities annually. To the welt of theſe 
e the Caicos, a number of ſmall iſlands, lately colonized by 
me families from Bermuda. * | 


ny U 

bs Porto Rico, ſituated between 18 and 190 north latitude, 
e fand 65 and 68 welt longitude, is 100 miles long, and 40 
ch uad. The capital of the ſame name, on a little iſland, 


queme{iing to the north of the great one, to which it is joined 
ited bi cauſeway, is well defended by forts and batteries; and, 
ng the centre of the contraband trade carried on with the 
n cih, French, and Dutch, is on that account a 1 
2 larg The- climate is unhealthy during the rainy ſeaſon. 
and be face of the co and productions, are familar to 
anole of Hiſpaniola. This iſland was ſettled by the Spa- 
er to thirds, to whom it ſtill belongs, on account of the gold mines; 
x very little of that metal is found there now. 
South Eaſt of Porto Rico, in 66 weſt longitude, 18® 
nh latitude, lies Boriquen, or Crab Iſland, uſed by dif- 
nt nations only for the purpoſes of wooding, watering, 
Nichol bſhing, as the Spaniards will neither ſettle it themſelves, 
rt Loud allow other people; and from whence they expelled an 


rd, Du elch colony in the year 1718. 

wns, & , 
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HE Virgin [lands are eaſt of Porto Rico, and con- 
ſh and hit of upwards of 30 iſlands and keys, ſituated in 
eltrucout 18% north latitude, and 639 weſt longitude, poſſeſſed 
oe Engliſh and Danes. Sir Francis Drake failed through 

Veſt lo in 15 80, and named them the Virgin lands, in honour 
Queen Elizabeth. The principal iſland belonging to the 
I produit is Tortola, formerly inhabited by the Dutch, who 
u a ſtrong fort in the bay, from which they were expelled 

e cue ihe Engliſh, in the year 1666. The other Engliſh iſlands 
are bu Anegada, Beef, Commanoes, Cooper's, Dead. Cheſt, 
MW Fallen-City, Ginger, Guana, Moſquito, Nicker, Peter's, 

ly, Pear, Round- Rock, Salt, Scrub, Thatch, Vandyke's, 
 , 200,008 Virgin Gorda, or Great Vir in, ſeveral of which are 
-red by 0 habited, Theſe - iſlands Ware ad cotton, ſugar. canes, 
"indigo, -and rum. The inhabitants of the Engliſh 
arity 0! conſiſting of 1,200 whites and 9,000 blacks, are an 
| 3 and table, honeſt, and induſtrious people. The chief of the 
iſlands are, St. Thomas and St. John; (of which ſee 

the Tae 336.) Between Anegada and Anguilla lie à cluſter of 
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_. uninhabited iſles, called Sombrero, the largeſt of which 
only about a league in length. | 

Anguilla, fituated in 189 north latitude, being about 
miles long, and 10 broad, belongs to the Engliſh, is ye 
fectly leyel, and the climate ſimilar to that of Jamaica, 
— are but few, and apply themſelves to huſband 
and feeding of cattle. 

Sr. Bartholomew, whoſe eapital is called Guſtavia, lyi 
in 17 north latitude, and 52% weſt longitude, formerly þ 
longed to the French ; but was ceded, in the beginning 
the year 1785 to the Swedes, who have made it a free port, 
c. Croix, or Santa Cruz, St. Thomas, and St. J 
three ſmall iſlands, ſituated in 184 north latitude, af, 6 
welt longitude, about 15 leagues from one another, belong 
the Danes: the farlt is 30 miles long, and 10 broad; 
ſecond only 15 miles in circumference ; the capital town 
Chriſtianſtadt, or Baſſe End, in St. Croix. The: iſlands we 
ill managed by the Daniſh Weſt India company; but 
late king of Denmark bought up the company's ſtock, ar 
laid the trade open. Since then, the ſettlement at St. Thon 
is very much improved; it produces upwards of 4,00 
hogſheads of ſugar, 1,000 weight each, and others of 
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Welt Indian commodities in tolerable plenty, beſides bh ru 
taining a profitable ſmuggling trade with the Spaniards; at 15 eſt n 
in time of war it is greatly reſorted to by privateers, in of "2 3 0! 
to ſell their prizes. Santa Cruz, which appears formerly 2 t 
have been a volcano ; from a perfect deſart a few years hin -uy l 
is now tolerably well inhabited, contains 3,000 whit * ſal 
24,000 blacks, mulattoes, &c. who cultivate fugar and « 10 olum 
ton; ſeveral perſons from the Evgliſh iſlands, and amor roy by 1 
them ſome of great wealth, have gone to ſettle there; t ay 
public ſeminaries have been eſtabliſhed, one at Chriſtianſta er by th 
the other at Frederickſtadt; and in theſe iſlands above 10,0 ger, and 
ſlaves have been converted to chriſtianity by Moravian _ ſug 
ſiongries. b ; * 2 
St. Euftatia, ſituated in 17 north latitude, and 631 _y 
longitude, 3 leagues N. W. of St. Chriſtopher's, is only * 5. 
mountain of about 29 miles in compaſs, riſing out af the 4 uda, 
like a pyramid; but, though ſo ſmall, and inconvenient 2 ws C 
nature, the induſtry of the Dutch bas made it turn out to! 4 1” wi 
good advantage. The ſides of the mountain are laid out © , and e 
very pretty ſettlements ; .and, though there are neither {pr A h 
nor rivers, they never want ſupplies of water from their pol N ming 
and ciſterns. They raiſe here ſugar and tobacco; and S555 
ifland, as well as Curaſſou, one of the Little Antilles! ) r 
| 


longing to the Dutch, is engaged in the Spaniſh conus 
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de. This is the ſtrongeſt iſland in the Weſt Indies, as 
ere is only one good landing- place, which can be eaſily 
fended by a few men: and the haven is commanded by a 
Wrong fort. The capital town is called the Bay. It was 
en by the Engliſh in 178 1, but retaken by the French in 
e ſame year; and again by the laſt mentioned nation in the 
a 1795+ 
* = St. Martin's; the laſt of which belongs both to 
e Dutch and French, and ' whoſe capital is called Mera- 
it, two ſmall iſlands near St. Euſtatia, were taken and re- 
ten along with it. | 
St, Chriſtopher's, or, more generally called S. Kits, 
"goin 17 north latitude, and 632 weſt longitude, is 20 
les long, and 7 broad, divided into 9 pariſhes, St George 
d St. Peter, in Baſſe Terre; St. Mary, in Cayon; Chriſt- 
hurch, in Nicola Town; St. John and St. Paul in Ca- 
terre; St. Anne, Sandy Point; St. Thomas, Middle 
nd ; and Trinity, at Palmetto Point; the capital is called 
ſe Terre. The ſoil is very materially differ cbt from that 
any other part of the Weſt Indies; and appears to be of 
eanic origin. In the 8. W. part of the fand are ſome 
t ſulphureous ſprings at the foot of the mountains, which 
gh, run through the iſland, and abound with precipices : 
loſtieſt named Mount Miſery, is evidently an extinguiſhed 
j[cano ; one of them, called Brimſtone Hill, is fo ſtrong 
nature, that if properly garriſoned and defended, it would 
almoſt impregnable ; eaſtwardꝰ of Baſſe Terre are very 
tenfive ſalt ponds. This ifland had its name from Chriſto- 
r Columbus, who firſt diſcovered it; but being diſre- 
ded by the Spaniards, it was ſettled by the French and 
gli in the year 1626, and was entirely ceded to the 
ter by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713. Beſides cotton, 
oer, and the tropical fruits, it generally produces near 
much ſugar as 9 and is computed to contain 
out 2,000 whites, and upwards of 20,000 blacks. It 
_”? the French in 1781, but feſtored at the peace 
1783. | 
Barbuda, a ſmall iſland, fenced round with rocks, belong- 
to the Codrington family, ſituated in 17 north latitude, ' 
L 619 weſt longitude, is about 20 miles long, and 12 
out Nad, and contains 13500 inhabitants, who are chiefly em- 
Ned in huſbandry, and raiſing freſh proviſions for the 
r poſſe bouring iſlands. In this iſland is a ſalt- labe, bordered 
mn mangrove trees, to the deſcending branches of which 
ere oyſters in prodigious cluſters. 4 
un eve and Montſerrat are two ſmall iſlands, of abou* bl 
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18 miles in circumference, lying near St. Chriſtopher's 3 
Antigua, and contain near 2, 300 whites, and 18,000 black 
Their capitals are Charles-Town and Plymouth; they belt 
to the Engliſh, and their principal exports are derived fr 
the ſugar-cane. Nevis is only a ſingle mountain, leſs th; 
eight leagues in circumference, that anciently was a volcany 
in the crater of which is a hot ſpring ſtrongly impregnated wi 
ſulphur, which is alſo frequently found hardened in the neigt 
bouring gullies and cavities. Nour the town of Plymouth i 
Montſerrat, is a--bigh hill, called Brimſtone-Hill, where: 
many little ſulphureous boiling ponds, of various colours; t 
{team ariſing from which hardens into flakes of brimſtone. 

Antigua, ſituated in 17“ north latitude, and 62® ye 

longitude, about 20 miles over every where, contains 2,50 
Whites, and near 38,000 blacks; is divided into 14 pin 
St. John's, Five Iſlands, New Diviſion, Bermudian Valle 
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Old Road, Rendezvous Bay, Falmouth, Willoughby ing q 
Nonſuch, Belfaſt, Old and New Northſound, Pope's He dions o 
and Dickenſon's Bay, comprized in fix pariſhes, St. John'Muts or P 
St. Peter's, St. "Philip's, St. Mary's, St. Paul's, and Sms in 1 
George's. The capital, called S.. Fohn's, is large and 163 ; in 
wealthy, and the Jos 1244. reſidence of the governor of H retake 
Leeward Iſlands. It was almoſt entirely deitroyed by Deſeada 
terrible fire in 1769, and greatly damaged by the ſame ci Frencl 
mity in the years 1782 and 1788. The ſtaple. produdtionW&Þllled fo 


ar, wher 
Domini, 
red on 
ogitude, 


are ſugar, cotton, tobacco, and proviſions ; the animals, mol 
worthy of remark, are wild cats, twice the ſize of domeſt 
ones; and whoſe fur is ſo fine that the negroes get 18. a pied 
for their ſkins ; white rats; the agouti, of the mouſe ſpecies 


but large as rabbits ; the opoſſum, reſembling a weazle, ut 1,2c 
which when hunted frequently eſcapes by feigning death Wwildes, 
beautiful and fearleſs humming birds; flamingos ; pelicars lied! 
four ſorts of turtles, or tortoiſes ; lizards, ſix — in length = the We 
woodſlaves, ſmall venomous reptiles, of the lizard kind, vH raiſing 
have a ſmall bag of poiſon under each claw. deen G. 


To the eternal honor of Antigua the inhabitants were ted Pri 


firſt of all the Britiſh coloniſts in ameliorating the ſituation Þvays 2 
their ſlaves, and likewiſe, in a ſpecial manner, encouragngF' there 
the improvement of their minds, and above 5,500 have bee. ſlay 
converted to chriſtianity here, when, in the whole of the oth ultivat 
Britiſh Weſt Indian Iſlands, the number of Chriſtian ſa e Egli. 
does not exceed 200. The ſoil in St. Chriſtopher's, News 2 at 

urricane 


Montſerrat, and Antigua, is pretty much alike, light an 
ſandy, but fertile in a high degree. Antigua has no rivule 
of freſh water, and very few e and for this reaſon wi 


a long time deemed uninhabitable; but now the people {a 
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eſs for water; though in 1789, when no rain fell for ſeven, 
nonths, 5,000 head of cattle periſhed. for want. This 
:d, which was formerly thought uſeleſs, has got the ſtart - 
all the Leeward Iſlands, increaſing every day in its pro- 
Lice and inhabitarits. It has one of the belt harbours in the 
ſelt Indies, both for convenience and ſafety. | 
Guadaloupe, ſo called by Columbus from the reſemblance 
f its mountains to thoſe of the ſame name in Spain, is 
tuated in 16 north latitude, and 629 welt longitude, being 
5 miles long, aud 38 broad, containing 17,000 free people, 
$000 ſlaves. The capital is called Baſſe Terre. his 


f a narrow iſthmus, which connects the two peninſulas that 
ompoſe it. It is well fortified, very fertile and flouriſhing; 
efides cotton, indigo, ginger, and ſome cinnamon, an 
azing quantity of ſugar is exported ; and among the pro- 


ms in 1759, and reſtored to the French by the peace of 


sz; in 1794, it was again conquered by the Britiſh forces, 


ut retaken by the French in the ſame year. 
Deſeada, and Marigalante, two ſmall iſlands poſſeſſed by 
e French, on the latter of which great quantities of rum are 
ſtlled for North America, are of little uſe, except in time of 
mol, when they afford ſhelter to a great number of privateers. 
Dominica, ſo called by Columbus, becauſe it was diſco- 
ned on a Sunday, lies in 169 north latitude, and 62 weſt 
mptude, being 29 miles long, and 16 broad, containing 
pout 1, 200 whites, and 15,000 blacks ; is divided into 10 
arihes, of which Roſeau is the principal town. It is well 
ans Wipplied with rivulets, and the hills bear the fineſt trees 
d the Weſt Indies; but the ſoil is poor, and more {ſuitable 


wen Guadaloupe and Martinico, and has a fine harbour, 


on MN vas x ap the Engli 
aging; theretore it was entirely poſſeſſed by the natives and run- 
been day ſlaves, many of wh 

cultivated parts ; till by the 

flare Engliſh. In 1778 it was Rae by the French, but re- 


t u uricane in che year 1788. 


vey Martinico, ſituated in 149 north latitude, and 619 weſt 


n va "gitude, 40 leagues north-weſt of Barbadoes, is about 60 
ee long, and 30 broad; containing near 17,000 free peo- 


n 
„ 


de rain in ponds and ciſterns, and are ſeldom in meh diſ- 


land is almoſt cut in two by a deep gulph that cloſes the ſides 


ations of this iſland and Martinico, is a ſpecies of the Je- 
its or Peruvian Bark. It was 8 by the Britiſh 


r raiſing cotton and coffee than ſugar. This iſland lies be- 


ed Prince Rupert's Bay; for which reaſons the French 
3 when they attempted to ſettle 


oſe deſcendants ſtill inhabit the 
ace in 1763 it was ceded to 


red at the peace of 1783; and nearly deſtroyed by a 


a ht 
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e, an above 74,000 ſlaves. The capital St. Pierre | 
oy Pn of the governor of the French iſlands in theſe fo 
The hills here are pretty high, eſpecially in the inland 
from which are poured out on every fide a number of rim 
lets, which adorn this iſland, and make it very fruitful. The 
bays and harbours are numerous, ſafe and commodious, and { 
well fortified, that the Britiſh always failed in attempting this 
place, till 1762, when this, as well as Guadaloupe, &c. yielded 
to their arms; who, by the peace of 1763, returned this, 
together with ſome of the other iſlands, conſiderably im. 

oved, ſomuch that the French had no reaſon to regre 
oſing them. In the year 1788 this iſland ſuffered much b 
a Hurricane: and in 1794 it again yielded to Britiſh valonr, 

St. Lucia, containing .5,000 free people, 12,000 flares, 
ſituated in 14 north latitude, and 61 weſt longitude, is 23 this iſland 
miles long, and 12 broad; is well watered, and has manyWrowth © 
fine harbours, the ſoil is fruitful in the vallies; and the hihi u eſtab 
abound with timber. This iſland received its name from bowever, 
being diſcovered on the day dedicated to St. Lucia, and vu people of 
firſt ſettled by the Engliſh in 1637, who met with various in-Mſuturally 
terruptions both from the natives and the French, till it vu b, to b. 
at length agreed that this iſland, together with Dominica and Wis ſever 
St. Vincent, ſhould remain neutral. At the peace in 1765 nie near 
St. Lucia was ceded to the French, and the two latter to the Scotland, 
Engliſh. It was taken by the Engliſh in 1778, but peſtoredWr to tho 
to the French at the peace of 1783 who loſt” it again ue many 
1794 \ and from 
St. Vincent, ſituated in 130 north latitude, and 61 wel eſeph, e. 
longitude, is 24 miles long, and 18 broad; the Engliſh tent vedicinal 
tory. is divided into 5 pariſhes, whoſe capital is called KingWeern ab 
ton. The Cinnamon, the Bread-fruit, and many curiouſſſumal flo 
oriental trees and plants are cultivated in an excellentWrires w. 
botannic garden of thirty acres, inſtituted by Governor Mey entir 
ville, anno 1765. This iſland is in general exceeding fruit hin ab 
ful, and in great meaſure poſſeſſed by the deſcendants of the 
ancient natives, who were treated by the Engliſh with © 
much injuſtice, that they greatly contributed towards ena 
ling the French to conquer it in 1779 ; but in 1783 it vu 
again reſtored to the Engliſh ; to whom the Aborigines hare 
never been reconciled, Beſides the natives, or Caribbs, the 
* N amount to about 1,500 whites, and near 12,09 

acks. 

Barbadoz:, the moſt eaſterly of the Caribbees, ſituated 10 
13® north latitude, and 59 weſt longitude, is 21 miles logg, Gr ena; 
and 15 broad. The capital is called Bridge- town, Where: north 
there is a college, founded and endowed by Colonel COMPS 15 br 
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I 
; This iſland is extremely fertile in the productions 
common to the Welt Indies; yet, when the Engliſh firſt be- 
to ſettle it, which was ſoon after the year 1625 there was 

not the leaſt appearance that it ever had been inhabited 
there were no beaſts either of paſture or prey, no fruits, herbs, 
ar roots fit for the ſupport of man, to be found on the iſland; 
is the land was incumbered with trees, which were extremely 
eilige, and the wood fo hard, that it was with great difficulty 
de firſt ſettlers cleared ground enough to raiſe food for their 
m. born ſubfiſtence. But ſuch was the fertility of the ſoil, that 
ret in the year 1676, Barbadoes contained 50,000 whites, and 
by 100,000 ſlaves; a degree of Pen neſs altogether un- 
„called in any part of the world. It then employed 400 
es, flips of about 1 50 tons burthen. But for this century paſt, 


23M this iſland has been much on the decline, owing partly to the 
ay erowth of the French ſugar colonies, and y to the Bri- 
al th eſtabliſhments in the neighbouring iſlands. Barbadoes, 


however, {till contains about 16,000 whites, near 1,000 free 


vu people of colour, and upwards 62,000 flaves. It is fortified 
; in-Wraturally by rocks and ſhoals all along the windward ſhore, 
vu bo as to be near two-thirds inacceſhble ; on the leeward fide it 


as ſeveral good harbours, well protected by art, and can 
raiſe near 5,000 men of its own militia. . In the part called 
Scotland, are ſulphureous baths and chalybeate ſprings, ſimi- 
br to thoſe of Tunbridge : as well as plenty of coals. Here 
we many curious natural caves, particularly one called Cole's, 
nd from ſome hills in the pariſhes of St. Andrew and St. 
Joleph, exudes a bitumen, called green tar, celebrated for its 
medicinal virtues, and uſed inſtead of lamp oil. In a large 
rern about ſeventeen miles from Bridge Town, grows the 
auimal flower, which. greatly reſembles a paſſion flower, and 
tires with a quick motion into a hollow ſtalk, ſhrink- 
bg entirely into the rock when any object approaches 
ithin about a foot. "The vegetable productions are nu- 
terous : ſugar, tobacco, aloes, caſha-filtula, ſnake-root, 
amboos, cabbage and filk cotton-trees, cedar, fultic, 
ahogany are ſome of the moſt remarkable; and among the 
ut trees are the burgamot and oranges of a ſuperior flavour, 
uled forbidden fruit; and many other productions ſimilar to 
ole of Jamaica. This iſland, as well as Jamaica, has ſuffer- 
greatly by hurricanes, fires, and the plague. In 1780, it 
2s almoſt deſtroyed by a dreadful hurricane, that more or 
b affected all the other Welt India iſlands. | 
Grenade, the moſt ſoutherly of the Caribbees, ſituated in 
2” north latitude, and 62 welt longitude, is 30 miles long, 
d 15 broad, and contains about 1,000 Whites aud 24,000 
blacks. 


— 
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blacks. A lake on the top of a hill, in the middle of the 
iſland, gives riſe to many fine ſtreams, which adorn and fer. 
tilize it. The iſland has many convenient bays and har. 
bours, and is not very ſubje& to hurricanes. It produces 
ſugar, coffee, tobacco, and indigo. The French had lon 
and bloody conteſts with the natives before they could ſub- 
due them. In the laſt war but one, the French inhabitants 
ſurrendered to the Britiſh arms, ſoon after the conqueſt of 
Martinico and Guadaloupe-;z and at the peace in 1763, it 


was ceded to the crown of Great Britain, togethef with the 


Grenadines, which are ſeveral ſmall iſlands lying'to the north 
of it, and yielding the ſame commodities. In 1779, it 
was. taken by the French; but reſtored at the peace in 
1783. 

ee the moſt ſoutherly iſland in the Weſt Indies, lies 
in 119 north latitude, being 32 miles long, and nine broad, 
containing about 17,000 inhabitants, near 12,000 of which 
are ſlaves. This iſland, whoſe capital is Port Louis, is not 
ſo ſultry as might be ſuppoſed from being fo near the equator, 
*tis well watered by rivulets, and has ſeveral commodious 
bays and creeks. It 1s capable of producing every thing 
common to the Weſt Indies, with the addition, according to 
the Dutch accounts, of cinnamon, nutmegs, and gum copal, 
Tobago lies out of the general courſe of the hurricanes, ſo 
fatal to moſt of the Weſt India iſlands ; but in the year 1790 
was afflited by three earthquakes, and a moſt furious hurri- 
cane. The poſſeſſion of it was long ſtrennoufly contended 
for by the Engliſh, French, and Dutch: in 1748 it was 
declared neutral; in 1763 was yielded to Great Britain; in 
1781 it was taken by the French, and ceded to them by the 
peace of 1783, by whom it was much improved; in 1793 
it was yetaken by the Britiſh. 

Trinidad, ſituated in 10 north latitude, and between 59 
and 62 weſt longitude, is 90 miles long and 60 broad, and 
belongs to the Spaniards. It is ſeparated from Terra Fuma 
by the Straits of Paria, which are about three miles over. 

e ſoil is fruitful, producing ſugar, cotton, indigo, ginger, 
fine tobacco, Indian corn, and fruits; but the air is unhealthy. 
In this iſland is a bituminous lake, or plain, three miles in 
eircamference, called the Tar Lake, containing a ſubſtance 
uſed for paying the bottoms of ſhips. Tt was diſcovered by 
Columbus in 1498; and was plundered by Sir Walter Ri 
eigh, in 1595, and by the French in 1676. 
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LITTLE ANTILLES. 


ARGARITA, fituated in 12“ north latitude, and 
. 639 welt longitude, about 40 miles long, and 24 
broad, is poſſeſſed by the Spaniards. This iſſand abourids in 
in paſtures, produces great quantities of maize and fruit, and 
ha Genet a pearl-fiſhery on its coaſt, The inhabitants 
experience ſome inconveniences, from a ſcarcity of wood 
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" and water, a . : | 

% Curaſſou, ſituated in 129 north fatitude, nine leagues fiom 

= continent of Terra Firma, is 30 miles long, and 10 broad. 
The Dutch have made the harbour one of the beſt in the 

+ Weſt Indies, though naturally it was one of the worſt. Eve- 

1 Wy fort of labour is here performed by engines; ſome of - 

wich are ſo well contrived, that ſhips are lifted at once into 

* dhe dock. Upon the harbour is one of the largeſt, and by 


fir the beſt- built and moſt cleanly town in the Welt In- 
des. Though this iſland is naturally barren, it produces a 
conſiderable quantity both of ſugar and tobacco; and there are 
endes extenſive ſalt-works, which furniſh great quantities 
tothe Engliſh Iſlands and the continent; but the trade for 
o Nohich this iſland and St. Euſtatia is chiefly valuable, is that 
90 carried on in time gf. war, and the contraband between them 
„ad the Spaniards at all times. Curaſſou has numerous ware- 
ouſes, always full of the commodities of Europe and the 
aſt Indies. Here are all forts of woollen and linen 
oths, laces, ſilks, ribbons, utenſils of iron, naval and mili- 
ary ſtores, brandy, the ſpices of the Moluccas, and the cal- 
toes of India, white and painted. Hither the Dutch Welt . 
dia, which is likewiſe their African company, bring three 
Ir four cargoes. of ſlaves annually. To this mart the Spa- 


3 ard come themſelves in ſmall veſſels, and carry off not 
ma Wy the beſt of their negroes, but +7. grent quantities of all 
wer, Ins of goods. The trade of this iſland, even in times of 


ace, is ſuppoſed to Be worth, to the Dutch, no leſs than 
by 00,000], ferling annually ; bat.in time of war the profit is 
es u greater; for it then affords à retreat to the ſhips of moſt 
Lance ons, and at the ſame time refuſes to none of them arms 
ed by 4 ammunition to annoy one another. 
Aruba and Bonaire, two ſmmall iflands near Curaſſou, are 
jelly employed in raiſing fre proviſions for the principal 
had, and for the refreſhment of ſuch ſhips as uſe thoſe ſeas. 
de trade of all the Dutch American ſettlements was ori- 
II. h carried on by the Weſt-India company only. At 
ct, ſuch ſhips as go upon that trade, pay two and a half 
L. fer 
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per cent. for their licences. The company, however, re. 


ſerves to itſelf the whole of what is carried on between Afri. 
ca and the American iſlands. 


ALKLAND ISLANDS, which belong to Great 
F Britain, being firſt diſcovered by Sir Richard Hay. 
kins, in 159+ are in the 51 degree of ſouth latitude, and 
63 of welt longitude, near the Straits of Magellan, at the 
utmoſt extremity of South America. They are naturally 
barren, and ſituated in a cold tempeſtuous climate, yet are, 
however, ſerviceable, on account of a noble harbour, ſafe 
from all winds, ſituated on the north-eaſt fide, and named 
Port Egmont. The French .made a ſettlement on theſe 
iſlands, in the year 1764, but ſoon abandoned it. "Though 
ſcarce any plants or herbs ſucceed here, and even the hardy 
firs planted by Commodore Byron, periſhed ; yet ſheep, 
goats, and hogs thrive and increaſe greatly. The ſettlen 
eſtabliſhed by the Britiſh government, ih 1766, were made 
priſoners by the Spaniards in 1770; which outrage was very 
near cauſing a rupture between the two nations ; and in 1774, 
the colony was withdrawn, to avoid giving further umbrage, 
A whale fiſhery has been lately eſtabliſhed in this ſea, in which 
many ſhips are employed. 


UAN FERNANDES, an uninhabited iſland, ſituated 

in 33 ſouth latitude, and 83* welt longitude, 300 miles 
welt of Chili, has ſome good harbours, and 1s viſited by molt 
of the Engliſh ſhips that paſs through the South Sea, as be. 
ing of excellent uſe for recovering the ſailors, who are fick 
of the ſcurvy. Here were a great number of goats; but the 
Spaniards have diminiſhed them, by putting large dogs on 
ſhore, who have deſtroyed all thoſe they could come at. 
This iſland is famous for having given riſe to the celebrated 
romance called Robinſon Cruſoe. Alexander Selkirk, 2 
Scotchman, was left aſhore in this ſolitary place by his cap 
tain; and lived here four years and four months alone, till he 
was diſcovered by captain Woodes art wha in 1709. Whe 
taken up, he had forgot his native language, and could 
ſcarcely be underſtood, ſeeming to ſpeak his words by halve 
He was dreſſed in goags ſkins, would drink nothing but vi 
ter; and it was ſome time before he could be reconciled 10 
the ſhip's proviſions. During his abode, in this iſſand, ne 
had killed 500 goats, caught by running them down; 4 
had marked as many more on the ear, which he afterwards 
{et at liberty. Some of theſe were caught, 30 years after, 
by Lord Anſon's people. Selkirk upon his coming to [cg 
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land, was adviſed to r an account of his life and ad- 
ventures in his little kingdom. He accordingly put his pa- 
pers into the hands of Daniel Defoe, who transformed Alex- 
ander Selkirk into Robinſon Cruſoe; and returned Selkirk 
his papers again, defrauding him, by this piece of craft, of 
the benefits he was juſtly entitled to reap from them. - 


HE GALLIPAGOES are a group of ſmall iſhands, 
5 þ lying under the equator, in 90 W. at the diſtance of 
400 miles weſt of Peru, and poſſeſſed by the Spaniards. 
ESTIDES the continents and iſlands already deſcribed, 
B there 'are almoſt an innumerable multitude of iſlands 
ſtuated in the Great South Sea, or Pacific Ocean, which 
flows betweet Aſia and America. Some of theſe iſlands 
were imperfectly ſeen, and only a ſmall part of their coaſts 
diſcovered, by navigators in the Jaſt century; but the greateſt 
part were either firſt diſcovered, or more thoroughly explored, 
within the laſt thirty years, by the Engliſh navigators, By- 
fon, Carteret, Wallis, and Cook; though, at the moſt, very 
little of any of them is known beſides the ſea-coaſt. A ſhort 
account of theſe diſcoveries may not be unentertaining.— 
On the 21ſt of June, 1764, Commodore Byron failed ho 
the Downs, with the Dolphin and the Tar, Captain 
Mouat ; on July 13th he anchored in Funchal Bay, at the 
Madeiras; on the 43th of September arrived at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, in the Brazils; by the 21ſt of November, was at Port 
Deſire; and on the- 2 1ſt of December, on the coaſt of Pata- 
gonia, where he ſaw at leaſt 500 people of a gigantic ſtature, 
cloathed in ſkins of beaſts, and painted ſo as to make a hi- 
deous appearance; but neither fierce nor rapacious. He af- 
terwards viſited, and more particularly examined, Falkland 
Ilands, in the month of January, 1765. He next ſteered 
Mat the ſtraits of Magellan; ſtopped at the Iſland of 
Maſafuero, lying a little to the weſtward of Juan Fernandes, 
from April 27th to the zoth, and then launched into the 
Great South Se; where, on June 7th, he diſcovered ſeve- 
ral ſmall iſlands in latitude 14 ſouth, and longitude 1555 
velt, which he named the Iſlands of Diſappointment, as no an- 
choring-place-could be found, nor any refreſhments procured. 
On June gth- diſcovered two others, which he named King 
George's Iſlands, in latitude 149 ſouth, longitude 149 welt; 
where, after fome- ſkirmiſhes with the natives, ſome few re- 
freſhments'Were procured” for the crews of both the veſſels, 
who were then ill of the ſcurvy. He next diſcovered Prince 
d Wales's Iſland, in latitude 15% ſouth, longitude 1519 


Q 3 welt; 
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welt ; the iſlands of Danger, in latitude 100 ſonth, Iongitude 
169® weſt ; Duke of York's Iſland ; Byron's Iſland, which 
appeared to be very populous ; this laſt in latitude 10 ſouth, 
longitude 173 eaſt; and on the 31ſt of July anchored at 
Tinian, one of the Ladrones, which he quitted on September 
zothʒ landed at Pulo Timoan, on the 6th of November, and on 
the 27th entered the road of Batavia; from whence he failed 
on December 1oth. On the 13th of February, 1766, ar. 
rived at the Cape of Good Hope; which ke left on the h 
of March, and landed at Deal on the gth of May. 

In Auguſt, 1766, the Dolphin was again ſent out, under 
the command of Captain Wallis, with the Swallow, com- 
manded by Captain Carteret, in order to make diſcoveries in 
the ſouthern hemiſphere. Theſe veſſels ſeparated at the wel- 
tern entrance of the Strait of Magellan, and returned by dif- 
ferent routs to England. On the 6th of June, 1767, being 
Whitſan-eve, Captain Wallis diſcovered an iſland, about four 
miles long, and three wide, to which he gave the name of 
Whitſun-Iſland, latitude 19* 26' S. and longitude 137 56 
W. The next day he diſcovered another iſland, to which 
he gave the name of Queen Charlotte's [land ; the inhabitants 
of which are of a middle ſtatute and dark complexion, with 
long black hair, hanging looſe over their ſhoulders. The 
men are well made, and the womeg handſome. Their 
cloathing was a kind of coarſe- cloth or matting, faſtened 
about their middle, and ſeemed capable of heing Yrought up 
round their ſhoulders. This iſland is about ſix miles long, 
and one mile wide, and lies in latitude 19 18“ 8. longitude 
138 4 W. In the ſpace of a few days after, he alſo dil- 
covered ſeveral other ſmall iſlands, to which he gave the 
names of Egmont 1{land, Glouceſter Mand, Cumberland Iſland, 
Prince William Henry's 1/1, and Oſnaburg Hand. On 
the 19th of the ſame month he diſcovered the Iſland of Ota- 
heite; and, on the 28th 2 „1767, another iſland, about 
ſix miles long, which he Sir Cbarles Saunders's Iſland; 
and on the zoth of the ſame month, another, about 10 miles 
long, and four broad, which he called Lord Host Ind. 
A. group of iſlands, or ſhoals, were next ſeen, to which the 
name of the Scilly Iſlands was given; they lie in Jatitude 
169 ſouth, longitude 155® weſt; and are exceedingly dun- 
gerous. On the 13th of Auguſt two ſmall iflands were n 
view, which received the names of, Boſcawes's and oe 7 
{ſands ; the latter inhabited by people whoſe diſpoſitions 

emed to reſemble thoſe of Otaheite. On the 16th of Au- 
guſt, in latitude 13 ſouth, and longitude 177 eaſt, another 
ifland was ſeen, to which, in honour of the commander, ths 
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name of Wallis's [land was given by the officers. After 
having diſcovered ſome other ſmall iſlands, he arrived at 
Batavia on the goth of November; at. the Cape of Good 
Hope on the 4th of February, 1768, and his ſhip anchored 
Lily in the Downs on the 2oth of May following. 

Captain Carteret, after parting with Captain Wallis, paſſed 
through the Strait of Magellan, and made ſome ſtay at the 
land of Maſafuero ; difcovered, on the 2d of July 1767, an 
ifand a bout 5 miles in circumference, to which he gave the 
name of Pitcairn's Iſland. It lies in latitude 25 2' S. lon- 
gitude 133% 21 W. and about a thouſand leagues to the 
veſtward of the continent of America. The 11th of the 


ame month he diſcovered another ſmall iſland, in latitude 220 


8. longitude 144% W. to which he gave the name of The 
Biſbop of Oſnaburg's land. The next day he ſaw two 
other ſmall iflands, which he called the Duke of Glouceſter a 
Iſlands. The following month he diſcovered a cluſter of 


nall iſiands, to which he gave the name of Queen Charlott“: 


and alſo _ others, which he 18 Goruer 

, Simpſon's and Carteret's and. On the 24th 

of the 4 fell in with nine iſlands, in latitude 
4* 36 S. longitude 154* 7' E. ſuppoſed to be thoſe called 
by Taſman, Ohang Java, one of which is of conſiderable ex- 
tent, the other eight ſcarcely better than large, low, and flat 
rocks, covered with wood, and abounding with inhabitants. 
The ſame night he diſcovered Sir Charles Hardy's tand, 
ying in latitude 4 50 S. which is likewiſe of a conſiderable 
„and, by the many fires ſeen on it, was thought to be 


well peopled ; and the next day Winchelſea's Hand, which is 
diſtant about 10 leagues, in the direction of S. by E. On the 


26th another appeared, which was called St. John's [/{and; and 
not many hours after, he entered St. George's Bay, in New 
Britain, where cocoa-nuts were found in great plenty,* which 
ſoon recovered the crew, who were moſtly ill of the ſcurvy : 
they likewiſe there ſaw the wild nutmeg tree. Adjoining to 
New Britain, Captain Carteret ſoon, after diſcovered another 
iſland, in latitude 4% 9g' S. longitude 151 20' E. to which 
he gave the name of New Ireland. He afterwards diſco- 
vered ſeveral other iſlands, and proceeded round the Cape 
of Good Hope to England, where he arrived in March 1769. 

At the cloſe of the year 1767, it was reſolved by the Royal 
bociety, to ſend perſons to ſome part of the South Sea, to 


obſerve a tranſit of the planet Venus over the ſun's diſk, 


which would happen in the year 1769; and accordingly, by 
order of his Majeſty, the 1 commanded by Cap- 
tun James Cook, was prepared for that purpoſe ;3 and Port 
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Royal harbour, in the iſland of Otaheite, was, agreeable to 
the opinion of Captain Wallis, the place fixt upon for the 


obſervations. Captain Cook ſet fail from Plymouth on the 
26th of Auguſt, 1768, accompanied by Joſeph Banks, Eſq, 
and Dr. Solander. They made no . till within the 
tropic, where they fell in with Lagoon Iſland, The Group, 
Bird Ifland, and China Iſlands; and arrived at Otaheite on 
the 13th of April, 1769. During their ſtay there, they had 
the opportunity of making enquiries relative to its produce 
and inhabitants; and on the 4th of June the whole p 

of the planet Venus over the fun's diſk was obſerved by them 
with great advantage. Captain Cook departed from On. 
heite in July, and ſoon after diſcovered and viſited the 90. 
ciety iſlands and Oheteroa, and from thence proceeded to 
the ſouth, till he arrived in the latitude of 40® 22'S. longitude 
147 29 W. and afterwards made an accurate ſurvey of the 
coaſt of New Zealand. In November he diſcovered a chain 


of iſlands, which he called Barrier Ilands. He afterwards 


proceeded to New Holland, and from thence to New Guinea; 


and in September, 1970, arrived at the Iſland of Savn, from 
- whence he proceeded to Batavia, and from thence round the 
Cape of Good Hope, to England, where he arrived on the 


Cook, and the 


12th of June, 17717. 

Soon after his return home, it was reſolved to equip two 
ſhips, ta make farther diſcoveries in the ſouthern hemiſphere, 
Accordingly the Reſolution and the Adventure were ap- 
pointed for that 3 ; the firſt was commanded by Captain 

atter by Captain Furneaux. They failed 
from Plymouth Sound on the 1 3th of July, 1772; and, on 
the 29th of the ſame month, arrived at the iſland of Madeira, 
From thence they proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope; 
and, in February, 1773, arrived at New Zealand, having 
ſought in vain for a ſouthern continent. In that month the 
Refolation and the Adventure ſeparated, in conſequence of a 
thick fog, but joined again in Queen Charlotte's Sound, on 
the 18th of May following. In Auguſt they arrived at On. 
heite; and in September diſcovered Hervey's Iſland. On 


the 2d of October they came to Middleburgh, one of the 


Iſland, where he arrived in March, 1774, 10 1 
the ſame month at the Marqueſas. Eaſter Iſland, which 8 


Friendly Iſlands; and about the cloſe of that month the Re- 
ſolution and Adventure were finally ſeparated. Captan 
Cook, however, proceeded to make difcoyeries in the fouth- 
ern polar regions, but was ſtopped in his grape! by the ict, 
in the latitude of 71 degrees 10 minutes ſouth, longitude 106 


d inutes weſt. He then proceeded to Eater 
egrees 54 minutes we p üs 
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e to WM about four leagues long and two broad, is barren and rocky, 
the W and has the appearance of having been produced by a vol- 
the W cano. On the fea coaſts are a number of Coloſſean ſtatues, 
Eſq. WH rudely formed, from 16 to 24 feet in height; each of which 
the has on its head a large cylindric ſtone of a red colour. Few, 
ups, however, of the ſtatues are entire. He afterwards diſcovered 
on WM four iſlands, which he named Palliſer's Iſlands ; and again 
had ſteered for Otaheite, where he arrived on the 22d of April; 
luce made ſome ſtay, and alſo viſited the neighbouring iſles. In 
lage Auguſt he came to the New Hebrides, — of which were 
hem frft diſcovered. by him; after leaving theſe iſlands, ſteered to 
On- che ſouthward a few days, and diſcovered New Caledonia. 
Jo- Having ſurveyed the ſouthweſt coaſt of this iſland, Captain 
1 to Cook ſteered again for New Zealand, in order to refreſh his 
ude crew, and put his ſhip into a condition to encounter the dan- 
the gers attending the navigation in the high ſouthern latitudes, 
hain 
d& 


Directing his courſe to the ſouth and eaſt, after leaving New 4 | 


ar Zealand, till he arrived in the latitude of 55 degrees 6 mi- 1 
dea; nutes ſouth, longitude 138 degrees 56 minutes weſt, without 1 
rom meeting with any continent, Captain Cook gave up all hopes the 
the of diſcovering any in this ocean; and therefore came to a I | 
the WI reſolution to Tree: directly for the weſt entrance of the Straits { 
of Magellan,. with a view of coaſting and ſurveying the utter- 4 
two BW moſt or ſouth ſid- of Terra del Fuego. Keeping accord- | 


ere, WF ingly in about the latitude of 53 or 55, and ſteerin . | 
p- eaſt, he arrived off the weſtern mouth of the Straits of Magel- 


tan lan, without meeting with any thing remarkable in his new | 

led WF route. In January, 1775, he diſcovered a large and dreary f N 
en iſland, to which he gave the name of South Georgia. He 1 
it. WW afterwards diſcovered various capes and elevated ſnow-clad 1 


pe; coaſts; to the moſt ſouthern of which, lying in latitude 590 44! 
ang zo ſouth, longitude 279 33' weſt, he gave the name of the Wa 
the Southern Thule, as being the neareſt land to that pole yet diſ- 
covered. In February, he diſcovered Sandwich Land, and 
on ſeveral iſlands covered with ſnow. He then proceeded round 
0. e Cape of Good Hope to England, where he arrived on 
the zoth of July, 1775. Captain Furneaux returned to 
England in the Adventure, a year before, having proceeded 
home round the Cape of Good Hope, without making any 
Wn remarkable diſcovery. 'Ten of his men had been murdered 


the BY and eaten by ſome of the ſavages of New Zealand. Cap- 
Ice, tain Cook, in the courſe of his voyage in the Reſolution, had 
06 made the circuit of the ſouthern ocean, in a high latitude, 
ter and had traverſed it in ſuch a manner, as to leave not the 
1 leaſt 100m for the poſſibility of there being a continent, un- 


leſs, near the pole, and out of the reach of navigation. With 
| * 85 Ws a com- 
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2 company of a hundred and eighteen men, he performg 
this voyage of three years and eighteen days, throughou, al 
the climates from e degrees north to ſeventy-one de, 
grees ſouth, with the loſs of only one man by fi ; Owing 
to his uncommon care and attention to adopt every method 
for preſerying the health of his men; whereas, in all preced. 
ing voyages made in the South Sea, great part of the erem 
. — to the different veſſels, had fallen victims to the 
_ Tavages of the ſcurvy. 
Another voyage was rmed by Captain Cook and 
Captain Clerke, in the Reſolution and Diſcovery, during the 
years 1776, 4777, 1778, and 17799, in ſearch of a north-welt 
paſſage between the continents of Aſia and America. Aſter 
they had arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, they proceeded 
from thence to New Holland. In their courſe they diſco, 
yered two iſlands, which Capt. Cook called Prince Edward's 
Iſles ; the largeſt, about 15 leagues in circuit, is in Jatitude 
46 53' ſouth, longitude 3746 E. the other about nine 
leagues in circuit, latitude 46 40 S. and longitude 3808“ E. 
both barren, and almoſt covered with ſnow. They next 
explored ſome iſlands diſcovered by Kerguelen,. in the year 
1773. From New Holland they failed to New Zealand, in 
latitude 20® S. and longitude 158 W. diſcovered the iſland 
of Wateeoo, about fix leagues in circumference, and a- 
v.rwards- viſited the Friendly and the Society Iſles. In 
2 1778 they arrived at the Sandwich Iſles. Aſter 
ailing from thence, they, on the 7th of March, being nearly 
in latitude 44 deg. 33 min. north, and longitude 124 deg, 
44 min. welt, faw a part of the American continent, bear- 
ing north-weſt, They afterwards diſcovered King George's 
Sound, ſituated on the north-weſt coaſt of America: that 
part of it where the ſhips under the command of Captain 
Cook anchored, is in latitude 49 deg. 36 min. north, and 
longitude 126 deg. 32 min. welt ; the whole ſurrounded by 
high land, which in ſome places appears very broken and 
ragged, and in general covered with wood to the very top, 
They found the inhabitants rather below the middle ſize, and 
their complexions approaching to copper colour. On the 
12th of May, they diſcovered Sandwich Sound, in latitude 
59 deg. 54 min, north. The harbour in which the ſhips 
anchored appeared to be- almoſt ſurrounded with high land, 
which was covered with ſnow ; and here they were viſited by 
fome of the Americans in their canoes. They afterwards 
roceeded to the iſland of Unalaſchka, where the Ruſſians 
— a factory, and, after their departure from thence, {fil 
continued to trace the American coaſt, till they diſcovered 
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the ſtrait, near 40 miles acroſs at the narroweſt, with two iſlands 
about midway, which ſeparate it from the continent of Aſia. 


Here both the hemiſpheres preſented to the view a naked 


fat country, and the fea between them neither broad nor 
deep. They paſſed the ſtrait, fituated between 63 and 66 
deg. north latitude, and arrived, on the 2oth of Auguſt 1778, 
in latitude 70 deg. 54 min. N. longitude 165 deg. 5 min. weſt ; 
where they found themſelves almoſt ſurrounded with ice 
and the farther to the eaſtward, the cloſer the ice became 
compaged. They continued labouring among the ice till 
the z5th, when a ſtorm came on, which made it dangerous 
to proceed; and a confultation was therefore held on board 
the Reſolution, as foon” as the violence of the gale abated, 
when it was reſolved, that, as this paſſage was impracticable 
for any uſeful of navigation, it ſhould be proſecuted 
no farther. The voyage afforded ſufficient evidence, that no 
practical paſſage exiſts between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans towards the north; and alſo aſcertained the weſtern 


boundaries of the great continent of America. They now . 


bent their courſe ſouth-eaſtward, along the coaſt of Aſia, and 
on the iſt of September diſcovered an iſland, in latitude 67 
deg. 45 min. N. longitude 170 deg. 49 min. W. about four 
er ive miles in circumference, which they called Burney's 
Iſland. On the 3d, reached St. Lawrence's Bay, and on 


the 10th entered an inlet, to which the name of Norton's 


Sound was given. On the 20th a pretty large iſland was 
ken,.in latitude 63 deg. N. longitude 169 W. and ſoon after 
a ſmaller one; theſe were named Clerke's Iſlands. And 
on the 23d another, about 30 miles in extent, was diſco- 
rered, which they called Gore's Iſland. They afterwards 
wuched again at the iſland of Unalaſchka, on the coaſt of 
America; and on the 26th of October put to ſea, intending to 
winter at the Sandwich Iſlands, where they arrived on the 
It of December; and on the 17th of January, 1779, caſt 
anchor in a harbour on the weſt fide of the [land Owhyhee 
denominated by the natives Karakakooa, ſituated on 22 deg. 
north latitude, and 163 deg. weſt longitude. Here it unfortu- 
mately happened that the celebrated and able navigator, Cap- 


tain Cook, was killed, on the 14th of February following, in 


a affray with the natives. His death was univerſally regret- 
tech not only in Great Britain, but alſo in other parts of Europe, 
by thoſe to whom his merits and public ſervices were known, 
having contributed more to perfect the ſcience of Geogra- 
phy than even Columbus, whom he exceeded, if not in the 
ongiality of his genius, at leaſt in the extent and variety 
of bis reſearches. In his laſt voyage he had explored — 
6 coa 
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coaſt of America, from 42 deg. 27 min. to 70 deg. 40 min, 
57 ſec. north, and laid the foundation of a Jucrative traffic 
with the Indians for furs; which trade has already been en- 
tered upon, both by Engliſh and French. After the death 
of Captain Cook, the command devolved on Captain Clerke, 
whoſe health, at this time, was greatly on the decline. On 
the 22d of February, the ſhips left Owhyhee, and haying 
touched at Atooi and Onecheow, two other of the Sand. 
wich Iſlands, took their final leave of this chuſter, and fail. 
ing to the weſtward, on the 23d of April, arrived on the 
coaſt of Kamtſchatka. On the 15th of June, the ſhips 
failed from the harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul, in Awatſka 
Bay, on this peninſula, and after having navigated thoſe ſeas 
In various directions, returned to it again on the 8th of Au- 
uſt ; the day before which Captain Clerke breathed his laſt, 
he command of the ſhips now devolved on Captains Gore 
and King, who after having paſſed by Japan, touched at 
Macao, returned home by the Cape of Good Hope, and on 

the 5th of October 1780, anchored at the Nore. 
Beſides the voyages of diſcovery, made by order of the 
Britiſh government, four expeditions. have been ſent out by 
the French; one under the command of Moni. Bougain- 
ville, who after attempting, in the year 1764, to eſtabliſh a 
colony. on Falkland's Iſlands, or Malouines, as he calls 
them, went to South. America, and after ſome time, into 
X the South Sea, and returned to Europe in 1769; two others, 
made by Captain Kerguelen, in the years 1772 and 3, and 
1783; and a fourth by the Bouſſole and L' Aſtrolabe, com- 
manded by the Count de la Peyrouſe and the Viſcount de 
Langle, who failed from Breſt, Auguſt 1ſt, 1785; on 
January 26th, 1786, they paſſed the Strait of Le Maire, 
put into Conception Bay, in Chili, on the 24th of February; 
on the 8th of April approached Eaſter Iſlands, and on the 
28th of May were in {fight Owhyhee, where they ſtaid ſome 
time ; they then bent their courſe to North America, and 
having explored many of the places viſited by Captain Cook, 
croſſed the Pacific Ocean, and arrived at Macao, in China, 
on the 3d of January, 1787. 'The February following they 
left Macao, and proceeded to Manilla, where they made a 
ſhort ſtay, in order to take in proviſions and water. From 
thence they ſet fail on the gth of April, and paſſing eaſtward 
of Formoſa, directed their courſe between Japan and the 
peninſula of Corea, advancing as high as 52 degrees north, 
by a channel unknown to European navigators, formed on 
one ſide by the coaſt of Eaſtern | aan and on the other 
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this channel ſo obſtructed by ſhelves and ſands, as to render 
the paſſage impracticable, they returned ſouthward, and in 
46 degrees of north latitude found a {trait that brought them 
ioto the ſea, weſt of Kurile Iſlands, from whence they 
filed to Awatſka, in Kamſchatka, where they arrived on 
the 6th of September. A few days after the Engliſh fleet, 
under Commodore Philip, had completed their voyage to 
Botany Bay, theſe two French ſhips put in there for refreſh- 
ments, and departed about the middle of March. It was 
then learnt, that during the courſe of their yoyage, they had 
bad loſt a boat with many men and officers in her, Cali- 
Graia ; and that the Viſcount de Langle, with 13 men, 
28 were killed by the natives of Maſſuna, one of the Navigators 
u- Illands in the Pacific Ocean. Father Receveur, the naturaliſt, 
lt aud ſome others died ſoon after. Count de la Peyrouſe, and 
Te bis crew, never returning home, a veſſel was ſent in ſearch of 
at him, but without ſucceſs. The Spaniards likewiſe, in the 
on ears 1773, 1774, and 1775, made three voyages from 
= to Otaheite ; but neither the French or Spaniards have 
he done much, except following the track of, and viſiting the 
by WW countries diſcovered by Britiſh navigators. In June, 19787, - Wt 
in- an American ſhip called the Alliance, Captain Read, failed 1 
ha from Philadelphia for China: and being arrived off the Cape 
alls of Good Hope, ſteered to the ſouthward, and encircled all 
nto the eaſtern and ſouthern iſlands of the Indian Ocean, paſſed 1 
ers, the ſouth cape of New Holland, and, 4n November, on the | 
and WW paſſage northward towards Canton between the lat. of 4 and 1 
m- ſouth, and longitude 156 and 1629 eaſt, diſcovered a num- ff 
de ber of iſlands, the inhabitants of which were black, with iN 
on curled or woolly hair: and in latitude 8 north, longitude nb; 
ure, 160 eaſt, were diſcovered two other iſlands, inhabited by a | 
uy; brown people, with ſtrait black hair, which were named 
the Morris and Alliance Iſlands. Theſe iſlands appeared to be 
ome very fertile, and well cultivated, and tho? the crew did not 
and WF land, they were induced from the behaviour of the natives, 
ook, Wl to believe they were the firſt diſcoverers. 
una, Since the death of Captain Cook, the following voyages 
they bare been undertaken to the north-weſt coaſt of America, 
de 2 WF in order to trade for furs:—1. A brig of 60 tons and 20 
"rom BF men, commanded by James Hanna, and fitted out hy ſome 
ward WF Engliſh gentlemen in China, failed from Macao, April 1785; 
and, paſhng through Diemen's Straits, arrived at Nootka in 
orth, Auguſt following. Having procured a valuable cargo of furs, 
J on Capt. Hanna left the coaſt the end of September; and, after 
other WF touching at the Sandwich Iſlands, arrived at Macao, about 
the concluſion of the ſame year. 2. In May 1786, Capt. Hanna 
d again from Macao, in the ſaow Sea Otter, of 120 
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tons and 30 men, and returned in February, 1787 ; having 


| during his voyage, explored an extenſive ſound, which had 


been diſcovered a ſhort time before, called Queea Charlote's 
Sound, lying in 51 N. and 128? W. longitude. 3. In July 
1786, the ſnow, Lark, Captain Peters, — tons at 40 
men, ſailed from Macao for the N. W. coaſt ; but not having 
been fince heard of, is ſuppoſed to have periſhed. 4. About 
the beginning of the ſame year, the ſnows Captain Cal, of 

oo tons, and Experiment of 100 tons, were fitted out a 

ombay, by James Strange, eſq. They arrived at Nootkz 
the end of June following; from whence they proceeded 
along the coaſt to Queen Charloue's Sound above-mentioned, 
of which they were the firſt diſcoverers; from thence to 
Prince William's Sound, and after ſome ſtay there, the Ex- 
periment failed to Macao; the Captain Cookwendeavoured to 
get to Copper Iſland, but was prevented by contrary winds, 
5 Two veſſels were alſo fitted out about the fame time þy a 

ciety of gentlemen in Bengal, viz. the ſnow Nootka, of about 
200 tons, and Sea Otter of 100 tons, commanded by John 
Meares and William Tipping, lieutenants in the royal nary, 

a 


The Nootka failed in March 1786 from Bengal; paſſed” 


through the Chineſe ſeas, touched at the Baſhees, of which 
the Spaniards had taken poſfeſhon z arrived at Unalaſchka 
the beginning of Auguſt, and at Prince William's Soundtheend 
of September, and determined to winter in Snug Corner Core, 
latitude 69 3o', where the ſhip was frozen up from Novem- 
ber to the' end of wa during which time, a conſiderable 
part of the crew was loſt through the ſeverity of the winter, 
and the remainder were fo enfeebled, as to be under the ne- 


- ceſfity of applying to the commanders of the King George and 


Queen Charlotte, who. juſt at this period arrived in the 
ſound, for ſome hands to aſſiſt in carrying the veſſel to Sand- 


wich Iflands; from whenee they returned to Bengal. The 


Sea Otter, Capt. Tipping, failed from Calcutta, a few days 
after the Nootka, and proceeding through the Straits of Ma- 
lacca and Chineſe ſeas, arrived at Prince William's Sound in 
September, while the Captain Cook and Experiment were 
there. She left the Sound the day after, ſuppoſed for Cook's 
River, but has never ſince been heard of. 6. The Imperial 
Eagle, Captain Barkley, fitted out at Oſtend, failed out from 
that place the latter end of November 1786; went into the 
bay of All Saints, and after touching at the Sandwich Iſlands, 
arrived Nootka the beginning of June, and from thence failed 
ſouthward as far as 47* zo, in Which ſpace were diſcovered 
ſome good and extenſive harbours. In latitude 47 46 the 
ſecond mate, purſer, and two ſeamen, who were upon # 
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„ were cut off, by the natives., 7. The King 
— ard and the Queen Charlotte of 200 tons, com- 
manded-by Captains Portlock and Dixon, who ferved under 
Captain ks Frere fitted out at London, and failed the 
beginning of September 1785. They touched at Falkland 
Hands, Sandwich Iflands, and arrived in Cook's River in 
the month of Auguſt following; from whence, after col 
leging a few furs, they ſteered for Prince William's Sound 
— be to winter there; but were prevented by ſtorms, an 
obliged at laſt to bear away for Sandwich | ö where 
they remained the winter months. About the middle of 
May they returned to Prince William's Bay, at which place 
the King George remained; and during her ftay diſcovered 
a new paifage from the Sound into Cook's River. The Queen 
Charlotte proceeded along the coaſt to the fouth; looked 
into Behring's Bay, where the Ruſſians have a ſettlement z - 
examining that part of the coaſt from latitude 56 to 50% 
not ſeen by Capt. Cook; found it to conſiſt of a cluſter of 
iſlands, to which Captain Dixon gave the name of Queen 
Charlotte's Iſlands. They lie between 51 5& and 54® 20 
north latitude; and from 130 to133® 20' well longitude; and 
ue inhabited by a race of people differing in language, features, 
and manners, from all the other tribes on this coaſt. Among 
other peculiarities, they ure diſtinguiſhed by a large inciſion 
in the under lip, in which is inſerted a piece of 2 wood, 
in ſhape and ſize like a weaver's ſhuttle, and ſometimes orna» 
mented with mother of pearl. The ſhips then failed for 
China, where, having diſpoſed of their furs, and taken in a 
cargo of teas on account of the Eaſt-India Company, ar- 
nyed in England in Sept. 1788, after an abſence of three 
years, 8. The year after the departure of the King George 
and Queen Charlotte, the ſame ſociety to which they be- 
longed fitted out two other veſſels, viz. the Prince of Wales 
of 200 tons, and the Princeſs Royal of 60, eommanded by 
Ma- Captains Calnet and Duncan, the former of whom had ſerved 
ad in ¶ under Capt. Cook. Theſe veſlels left England in Aug. 1786, 
touched at Staten Land, from whence proceeded directly to 
Nootka, where they arrived the 6th of July fickly, and in 
perial WF bad condition, and found there the Imperial Eagle, which 
from bad left Europe ſome months after them. Leaving Nootka, 
z the they ſteered ong the ſhore to the northward, and ſoon after 
fands, n with the Queen Charlotte. 9. In the beginning of the 
year 1788, two veſſels were fitted out by an enterprizing Portu- 
zueſe merchant of Macao in China, one named the Noſtra 
dignara de Felix Aventura e Diſcoverto, of 200 tons, and the 
pon 2 Noltra Signora de Buon Succeſſo, of 100 tons. Theſe 
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veſſels failed in January 1788, commanded by Engliſh offi 
cers, who had ſerved in the former expedition to that coaſt, 
Beſides the aforementioned, many trading voyages havebeen 
undertaken, and ſome other diſcoveries made, moſtly inſig. 
nificant, except a group of iſlands ſituated between 8 and 109 
ſouth latitude, 140 and 1429 eaſt longitude, called Ingrz- 
ham's Iſlands, from Captain Ingraham, commanding the 
Brigantine Hope, of Boſton, who named them Adams, 
Federal, Franklin, Hancock, Knox, Lincoln, and Wah. 
_— ; the inhabitants of which ſeemed a friendly people, 
reſembling thoſe of the Marqueſas; and the country ap- 
peared pleaſant and fertile. Captain Etches, of the Prin. 
ceſs Royal, alſo diſcovered that the weſtern parts of North 
America, from latitude 48 to 57 does not conſiſt of conti 
nent, but of a chain of iſlands, at the entrance of a great in- 
land fea, like the Mediterranean, full of other iſlands, more 
than 50 of which were viſited, that were inhabited by tribes 
of Indians, who ſeemed ready to traffic. Capt. Etches did not 
explore the termination. of this ſea, but penetrated ſome hun- 
dred leagues ia a north-eaſt direction till within 200 leagues 
of Hudſon's Bay. 5 
The moſt remarkable of the new diſcovered iſlands are, 
Papua, or New Guinea, ſo called from the colour of the 
natives; a long narrow iſland, ſituated between 2 and 12? 
ſouth latitude, and 131 and 150% eaſt longitude ; which is 


about 50 miles broad, at the narroweſt part: it is diverbfied 


by high hills, interſperſed with groves of cocoa-nut, mr 
tain, bread-fruit trees, &c. The bird of paradiſe is found 
here; and in the inland parts, it is ſaid, there is much gold. 
Captain Forreſt, who was ſent on a voyage of diſcovery by 
the Eaſt-India Company, in the years 1774, 1775, and 1776, 
found nutmugs growing on this iſland, and on the ſmall ones 
in the neighbourhood. Thoſe of the natives that he ſay, 
wore their hair ſo much buſhed out round their heads, that its 
circumference generally meaſured from two and a halt to thice 
feet; but that of the women not quite ſo much: they ſome- 
times adorn with it feathers. Captain Cook obſerved, among 
the inhabitants, ſome kind of weapon that they whurled 
round, and flung from them, when it went off with a flalh 
and ſmoke, like a muſquet, without any report; but whethe! 
it was uſed for offence, or as a rocket to alarm the county, 
he could not learn, as the natives ſhewed themſelves hoſtile, 
and he only coaſted along the ſhore. The eaſtern part d 
New Guinea is by ſome French geographers ſaid to conſiſt d 


many iſlands, and by them called the Iſles of Louſiade. 
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New Britain, ſituated to the north of New Guinea, in 
4* ſouth latitude, and 1529 eaſt longitude, abounds with 
high hills and large trees. To the eaſtward of New Britain, 
and in the ſtraits which ſeparate it from the neighbouring large 
iſlands, lie a great many ſmaller ones, which appeared very 
We.. | | 
New Ireland, a narrow iſland, extending from north-eaſt 
to ſouth-eaſt about 270 miles, is ſeparated by a ſtrait from 
New Britain, and abounds with variety of trees and birds. 
The natives of the three above-mentioned iſlands are black, 
and woolly-headed, like the negroes of Guinea; but have 
not flat noſes and thick ligs like them. 

A cluſter of iſlands, between 20 and zo in number, lie to 
the north-weſt of New-Ireland. One, of conſiderable ex- 
tent, was named New Hanover; the reſt were called the 
the Admiralty Iſlands. : 

New Holland, -an immenſe iſland, being 2,400 miles in 
length from E. to W. and 2,300 broad from N. to 8. 


extends from the Toth to the 44th degree of ſouth” lati- 


tude, and from the 111th to the 153d of eaſt Jongitude. 
The climate is fine and wholeſome ; the rains are of ſhort dn- 
ration ; fogs do not often occur, but thunder ſtorms are fre- 
quent. The country is rather fertile than barren, and its 
inhabitants are of a chocolate colour, middle- ſized and active, 
and thought to be few in number ; they go mg naked, 
lead a ſavage life, and feed principally on hſh, wild birds, 
and fruits, and the fleſh of a ſingular quadruped, called the 
Kangaroo, an animal of the Opoſſum kind, the female being 
furniſhed with a bag, in which the young is contained. The 
largeſt weighs about 130 pounds; when young, the fleſh eats 
tender and well flavoured, taſting like veal ; but the old ones 
are tough and ſtringy. In running, this animal uſes only the 
hinder legs; its foie legs being diſproportionably ſhort, it is 
very fleet, and will make bounds that ſometimes exceed 20 
feet. Among the birds found here, is a ſpecies of the oftrich, 


called the Emu, which weighs upwards of 70 pounds, and 
ue more than 7 feet in length. 


The natives of New South Wales burn their dead; and 


many of the men want the right front tooth of the upper 
jaw; ſome have a long bone or ſtick run through the nole ; 
ochers are ſcarified and marked on various parts of the body; 
and moſt of the women have loſt two joints from the little 
finger of the left hand. The earth is Lid to contain lead, 
copper, Spaniſh-brown, white clay uſed as paint by the na- 
uyes, and well calculated to make porcelain z and the foil 

ms congenial to moſt of. the European, Brazilian, and 


Cape vegetables and trees that have been ſown or planted 


—— 
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there: orange trees flouriſh, figs, and vines improve aſtotih 
"ingly ; it naturally produces New Zealand flax; wy 
among many uſeful and curioes trees are two very rema 
| ble; one a tall tree, of conſiderable ſize,” with leaves not u 
| like a willow, which yields a red medicinal gum, like Dn 
| gon's blood, very ſerviceable in dyſenteries; the other, fron 
out of the ſoil under which a yellow gum is dug up, is a loy 
lant, with long graſſy leaves, from the centre of which 
| raight ſingle ſtem, like a bullruſh ſhoots up to the height 
| 12 or 14 feet; and is by the natives uſed to make ipean, 
| Black cattle, hogs, ſheep, and poultry, ſucceed very wel. 
Beſides two kinds of the Kangaroo, the moſt remarkatle 
native animals are Kangaroo-rats, various ſorts of 
one of which flies; variety of lizards, ſome-of them having 
a ſmall horn near the extremity of the tail; ſpotted ſ{quirrey, 
martens, and fox-dogs ; it is remarkable, that moſt of the 
NN of this country bear ſome affinity to the opoſun, 
he birds conſiſt of h gulls, great variety of beau 
ts, paroquets, and cockatoos, kingfiſhers, warblen, 
herons, bee-eaters, hornbills, goat-ſuckers, black ſwans, &c.; 
3nd among the reptiles are blue frogs. The ſeas contain 
ſeveral ſpecies of ſharks, whales, old wives, ſnappers, ſling- 
rays, a fiſh reſembling mackarel, cray-fiſh, lobſters, oyltety, 
and muſcles. ; 

Botany Bay, on the weſt fide of this iſland, at the mouth 
of a river, between the capes Banks and Solander, ſituated 
in that part called New South Wales by Captain Cook, 
nearly in the ſame latitude as the Cape x Good Hope, is 
.the place where the Britiſh government, in the year 1786, 
determined upon attempting to form a ſettlement ; and 
tranſported thither the men and women convicts, with two 
years- proviſions, and neceſiary implements requiſite for cults 
vating the earth, hunting, and fi ng 3 together with a de- 

chment from the army and navy, ſufficient both to keep 
CR in order, and protect them from the natives. The 
ſhipping taken up to tranfport the convicts were engaged by denant! 
the India Company, to fail to China after leaving New He. ng witl 
land, and from thence bring home tea to Europe. Accord of Nor 
ingly, in May 1787, a fleet of tranſports, on board of whial uo n 
were about 200 marines, and 750 - convicts, failed fron 
Portſmouth, under a convoy of the Sirius and Supply, Con- A 
modore Philip, commander; and after touching at Tenerife, ag 
Rio de Janeiro, and the Cape of Good Hope, arrived [a hh 
at Botany Bay, in January 1788. But that place not being fbefdes 
found ſo convenient as expedted for forming a ſettlement, ® cr 
was removed to Port Jackſon, an extenſive and a very cn F 
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Zenicnt harbour, lying in lat. 33* 52' 8. long. 151* E. A 
lan of a town has been marked out near Sydney Cove, in 
umberland county, as the colony is ſtiled ; the principal 
zets of which are 200 feet wide; and to every houſe 
round is allotted 20 yards in front, 50 in depth; and two 
Louſes of free-ſtone, built for the governor and lieutenam- 
overndr 3 tomporary wooden houſes, covered with thatch or 
ſingles, having been erected for the reſt. About 14 miles 
Fom Sidney Cove is another ſettlement, at Roſe-hill, called 
Paramatta. A civil and military eſtabliſhment has been 


— om — 
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nel formed, conſiſting of a governor and commander in chief, 
ctaabel ich inferior officers, whoſe authority extends from latitude 
dum d to 10e ſouth, being the northern and ſouthern extremi- 
mies of the weltern parts of New Holland, called New South 
urch Wales. A detached party have been ſfettlg] on a fmall 
of ebend, diſcovered by Captain Cook, about ſeven leagues in 


circumference, 400 leagues from New Holland, lying north 
welt of New Zealand, in latitude 29 ſouth, long. 168 eaſt, 
alled Norfolk Iſland; which is a moſt beautiful, temperate, 
ud healthy ſpot, with plenty of water, a fruitful ſoil, admi- 
nably adapted to produce all kinds of grain and European 


; les: potatoes, ſugar canes, vines, and oranges, thrive 
af — 2. and —— New Zealand —— wild 
n the utmoſt luxuriancy and abundance; likewiſe ſtraight lofty 

nouth ines fit for maſts, and affording excellent turpentine ; live oak, 
mated WM yellow wood, a hard black wood, and another like beech ; 
Cool, allo peppers cabbage-palms, plantains, fern-trees, wild ſpinach, 
pe, is and a ſhrub producing fruit like currants ; the woods ſwarm 
1786, i rats and flying ſquirrels ; beſides pigeons, white galli- 
and pules, which greatly reſemble fowls, petrells that burrow 


like rabbits, parrots, hawks, and many other kinds of birds; 
cult · the rivulets with eels : and the ſea abounds with turtle and 
a de- Nvrrious forts of fiſh. Immenſe quantities of different kinds of 
grubs infeſt the ground, and injure the vegetables. Another 


ienant Ball, in latitude 31 36 8. ; long. 1597 E.; abound» 
of N Iſland. Near Lord Howe's Iſland is a pyrami- 
dcal rock, named Balt's Pyramid; and not far from the 
South Cape of New Holland are the Maria Iſlands. 

Com- Captains Gilbert and Marſhall, of the Charlotte and Scar - 
eriffe, {borough tranſports, on their voyage from Port Jackſon to 


| ſake Canton, diſcovered Matbem' Rock and Charlotte's Bank, 


being belides Marlar's,, Mathews, Gilbert's, Marſballs, Knox's, 
nt, it Nania, Pedder's, Arrowmith's, Ibbetſon's, Calvert's, Chat- 
| con; 


b, Maude, &c, as called by Captain Gilbert; but in Cap- 
un Marſhall's journal, moſt of them are differently named. 


oo 
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land, called Lord Howe's d, was diſcovered by Lieu- 
wo with green ture, and a yariety of birds, ſanilar to thoſe 
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ERN DISCOVERIES 
Lieutenant Shortland, in the Alexander, diſcovered My 
aleton Shoals and Aland, Hammonds Iſles, two large iſlangg 
and ſeveral ſmall ones, called New Georgia, beſides touching 
at the Pelew Iſlands. Lieutenant Watts, in the Penthſt, 
viſited Otaheite, and the Society Ifles, and diſcovered 
Macauley's, Curtis and Penrhyn Iſlands. ©, 

Mew Caledonia, lying between 19 and 23® ſouth Jatitads 
and 163 and 168 eaſt longitude, is about 87 leagues long, 
but no where above 10 broad. The natives are ſtout, tall, and 


ret 
DE erp 


- wel-proportioned, and their colour a dark cheſnut brown, 


A few leagues from New Caledonia are the Iſle of Ping 
and Botany Iſland. | | 

The New Hebrides, a prodigious cluſter of iſlands, lying 
to the north-eaſt of New Caledonia, and fituated between 
14 and 21, ſouth Jatitude, and 166 and 171% eaſt longs 
tude, extend 125 leagues in the direction of N. N. E. an 
8.78. W.; they conſiſt of the following iſlands, ſome of 
which have been ſo named by different navigators; othen 
retain the names given them by the natives, viz. Tierra de 
Eſpiritu Santo, Malicollo, St. Bartholomew, Ile of 
Aurora, Whitſuntide, Ambrym, Immer, Apee, Three Hill 
Sandwich, Montagu, Hinchinbrook, Shepherd, Erramangy, 
Irronan, Annatom, and Tanna 3' on the laſt is a volcano, 
which ſometimes burns with great fury. Malicollo, one 
of the largeſt of them, is ſituated in 16® ſouth latitude, 
and 167 eaſt longitude. The inhabitants reſemble thoſe of 
New Guinea, and wear a rope tied ſo tight about their waiſt, 
as would be death to any perſon not uſed to it by degrees; 
they are ſo il-favoured, that they are called by Captain Cook, 
an apelike nation. ee 

New Zealand, lying between 166 and 1809 eaſt Jong 
tude, and 34 and 48 ſouth latitude, conſiſts of two large 


iſlands, 1 a ſtrait about 5 leagues broad. The 


of a dark complexion, fierce and wa- 


either killed or taken in battle. They mark or tattow their 
ſkin, by pricking it with a ſmall inſtrument; dipped in ſome 
thing reſembling lamp-black: both ſexes bore their ears, and 
ſtretch the holes ſo wide as to admit at leaſt a finger; in thelt 
they wear ornaments of various kinds, The climate ſeemst0 
be mild and temperate, the ſoil fertile, and capable of pro- 
ducing all kinds of European fruits, and vegetables in the 
greateſt perfection. Here are foreſts of a valt extent; 
near four hundred plants were found in theſe iſlands that had 
not been deſcribed by naturaliſts ; beſides a ſpecies of flax, 
mich ſtronger and more ſerviceable for ropes and cordaye 
than that of Europe. © 
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The Friendly Iſles, ſo called on account of the diſpoſition 
che inhabitants, are a cluſter of above 20 iſlands, the prin« 
pal of which are Tongataboo or Amſterdam ; Annamooka 
Rotterdam; Eaoowe or Middleburg; Hapaee and Lefooga; 
je largeſt iſland, the reſidence of the ſovereign and nobles, 
illed Amſterdam, by Taſman, who firſt diſcovered it, lying 
21 ſouth latitude, 175 welt longitude, is about 21 miles 
ong and 13 broad. They are inhabited by an induſtrious race 
people, who cultivate the earth ſkiltully and aſſiduouſly. 
Vhen afflicted with any dangerous diſorder, the natives of 
heſe idands cut off a joint from a little finger, as a propitia- 
on to the Deity. They believe in one Supreme Being; 
but every iſland has its tutelar God, to whom human ſacri- 
fices are offered. The great men employ women to watch 
l night, and beat them gently on different parts of the body 
till they go to ſleep. | ; 

Another Amſterdam iſland lies in 3843 ſouth latitude, 
and 78 13“ eaſt longitude ; it is about 4 leagues in circum- 
ference, covered with long coarſe graſs or reeds, affording 
retreat for ſeals and ſea-wolves, with which it abounds: as 
vell as its ſhores, with amazing plenty of fiſh, including ſome 
ſperma-cceti whales; on the iſland are ſome ſprings hot 
enough to boil fiſh, : 

(beteroa, ſituated in 22 ſouth latitude, and 150 weſt 
longitude, is a low iſland, 13 miles in circumference. The 
inhabitants are luſty and well made, but rather of a browner 
complexion than the natives of ſome of the neighbouring 
iſlands ; and go armed with lances twenty feet long. 

The Society Iles, ſo called in honour of the Royal Society, 
are another cluſter, lying between 16 and 17* ſouth latitude, 
and 150 and 1529 ealt longitude. The largeſt are called 
Huaheine, Ulitea, Otaha, Bolabola, Marua, and Tabooyamanoo. 
The inhabitants are large-made and ſtout, but very indolent. 
 Otabeite, ſituated in 17 ſouth latitude, and 1499 welt lon- 
pitude, contains about 200,000 people, who are tattowed, 
lke the New Zealanders, in ſeveral parts of their bodies, and 
in various figures. This is deſcribed as a beautiful, fertile 
land, compoſed of two peninſulas; nearly circular, cloathed 
with woods, and inhabited by a mild and friendly race, who 
ae of a darker complexion than Europeans, But in_general 
handſome. The Earees, or kings and nobles, of this and many 
other neighbouring iſlands, are in general fairer, taller, and 
handſomer than the commonality, and ſeem to be a diſtinct 
race, 

The Margueſas, another group, fuſt diſcovered by the 
Paniards, are ſive in number. The largeſt of them, called 
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Santa Chriſtina La Dominica, is ſituated in 9® ſouth h 
tude, and 139" weſt 2 The inhabitants are à well 
made handſome people, of a tawny complexion; and 
reſemble the — of Otabeite. n 
Sandwich Iflands are 11 in number, between 18 and 23 
north latitude; and 1 50 to 161 weſt longitude. Their names 
are Atooi, Morotoi, Morotinne, Mowee, Necheeheoy 
Oneoheows Owhyhee, Ranai, Tahoorowa, Takoora, and 
Woahoo. Owhyhee, the largeſt, is 300 miles in circumfe. 
rence, and contains about 150,000 inhabitants. The native 
are rather tall, handſome, well-made, active, induſtrious, and 
warkke, though of a mild and friendly diſpoſition, unlds 
provoked. The bodies of all thoſe iflanders are tattowed, 
and the women have even the tips of their tongues marked, 
The climate is very ſimilar to that of the Weſt Indies, with: 
out being ſubject to hurricanes. 
None of the new diſcovered iſlands had any animals larger 
than dogs or hogs, before ſome horned cattle, horſes, ſhery; 
goats and cats, were put on ſeveral of them by the Enplih; 
who likewiſe ſowed and planted many uſeful herbs and traits 
and left ſeveral kind of fowls, in hopes they would breed and 
mukiply. The natives of 1noſt of the iſlands, though varying i 
complexion and manners, and many of them ſituated at an 
immenſe diſtance from one another, and without any commu- 
nication, ſpeak dialects of the ſame language, which appears 
to be Malay. The greateſt part of the ſmall iſlands appear to 
have been raiſed by earthquakes, or ſubterraneous fires, and 
the vegetable productions are very ſimilar. 
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QUESTIONS FOR THE USE AND IMPROVE 
' MENT OF STUDENTS IN GEOGRAPHY.* 


HAT is the figure of the earth? 
In what reſpect does it differ from an exact globe 

or ſphere How many forts of globes are there and 

what ?—How many degrees in circumference is it ? 


* The teacher and ſtudent are deſired to obſerve, that theſe quel- 
tions are not all that may be aſked, but only leading ones, which 
can be added to at plcaſure; and it is likewiſe recommended to 
them to make uſe of a map, on which the ſtudent ſhould point out 
the ſituation of each country and place Alſo, to avoid tautology, 
the words, „ boundaries, extent, population, diviſions, capital 
« towns, mountains, rivers, lakes, climate, produce, commerce, go. 
« vernment, military force, revenue, religion, and curioſities,” are 
frequently entirely omitted, or in part not repeated to cach country, 
but implied by « &e,* 
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ow many Engliſh miles make a degree ? 


ow many miles are there in the circumference and diameter 
of the earth ? | 
what manner is each degree divided? 

Chat are the axis and the poles ? | 
ſhat is the great circle ?—What is the meridian, and how 
ſubdirided | 8 WIT 

What are the * or equinoctial, and its diviſions ? 

hat are the ecliptic and zodiac: 

bat are the ſigns of the zodiac, how ſituated and divided? 
What are the colures, and their denominations ? 

What is meant by tropics ?—What ate the ſolſtices? 
hat are the circles? | 

What is latitude arid longitude, and their differences? 
hat are circles of celeſtial longitude and latitude ? 

Vhatis meant by the horizon, the zenith and nadir ? 

What is the quadrant of altitude: What is the hour circle ? 

What are the analemma, ſemicircle of poſition, and com- 

? 


mo how many zones is the globe divided? and what are 
they ? 
'hat are the. parallel, right and oblique ſphere ? 
ſhat is a climate ? and how many are there ? 
What are the Antipodes, Antœci, Periceci, er &c. 


Vhat are the principal problems ſolved on the globe ? 

hat are the moſt remarkable geographical theorems? _ 
hat is the length of the longeſt day and night at the equa- 
tor, at the poles, and polar circles ? 

bat is gained or loſt in the reckoning of ſhips failing round 
the world, either eaſtward or weſtward ? 

What is Geography ? 

low is land divided? What is a continent, &c? 

ow is water divided What is an ocean, &c? 

nto what parts are the lands and waters divided? 

Vhat number of ſquare miles does the globe, &c. contain? 

bat ve the variations of the meaſures of different coun» 
tries ? | 

yy what method do you find out the north, &c. upon maps? 
ow do you find the latitude and longitude, or ſituation of, 
particular places, upon maps, &c. 

ow are the Cifferent diviſions of land and water diſtinguiſhed 

on maps? 1 
dat are the grand diviſions of the earth, as known to the- 
Greeks and Romans? 

hat are the modern names of Achaia, &c? 

kat is the ſolar ſyſtem, ſize, and diſtance of the planets ? 
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What are the fixed ſtars and comets? 

What number of miles are in any degree of latitude? 284 
what is the earth's velocity per minute? 

What are the ſituation, length, and breadth of Europe? 

What are the principal ſovereignties and diviſions in it? 

How is both the land and water in it divided? 

What are the ſituation, boundaries, extent, and population 
Denmark? b | — | 

What are its diviſions, capital towns, iſlands, mountains f. 
vers, lakes, climate, productions, animal, vegetable, and 
mineral; commerce, government, military force, reyeny, 
religion, curioſities, character of the people, &c? 

What is the ſituation, &c. of Norway! 

What are its diviſions, &c. What is the Moſkoeſtrom? 

How is Lapland divided What are its diviſions, &c. ? 

How are Faſt and Weſt Greenland ſituated, &c.? 

What is moſt remarkable in the ſeas of Greenland? 

What is the ſitũation, &c. of Iceland What is it noted for? 

What is the ſituation, &c. of the Ferro Iſles? 

What is the ſituation, &c. of his Daniſh Majeſty's Germu 

dominions? | 

What is the ſituation, &c. of Sweden? 

What is the ſituation, &c. of Ruſſia, and the Ruſſian Em 

ire? : 

What are the different nations dwelling therein? 

What are its diviſions, extent of navigation, &c.? 

What are the principal places, &c. of the Crimea, or Taurida! 

How do they preſerve proviſions, and travel in Ruſla? 

What is the ſituation, &c. of the Netherlands? 

How are theſe provinces divided? | 

What are the ſituation, diviſign, mode of travelling, &c. d 
the United Provinces? | 

What is the ſituation, &c. of the Auſtrian, French and Dutch 
Netherlands ?—What are their diviſions, &c. ? 

What is the ſituation, &c. of Germany ? 

What are the names, &c. of the circles? 

What are its ſubdiviſions and'chief towns? 

How is Germany governed, and what is peculiar in it? 

What are the principal mountains, rivers, lakes, &c.! 

What mineral waters is it famous for? * 

What is the Muation, & c. of Bohemia? — To whom 8 
ſubject ? 2 

What is the ſituation, &c. of Hungary? 

What are the principal cities, mountains, &c.? 

To whom does Tranſylvania, Sclavonia, &c. belong? 

What are their ſituation, diviſions, inhabitants, &e. 
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What is the ſituation, &c. of the Pruſſias and the Pruſſian do- 


minions? . 
What are their principal diſtricts, towns, &c. ? | . 
What is the ſituation, &c. of Poland? 
On whom does Courland depend? 
What was the conſtitution of Poland ? ; 
What is the ſituation, &c. of ancient and modern France? 
Where are the principal palaces, canals, and antiquities ? 
What is the ſituation, &c. of Swiſſerland? 
What are the Swiſs ſubjects and allies ? 
What is the ſituation, &c. of Portugal? 
What is the ſituation. &c. and antiquities of Spain ? & 
What is the ſituation, &c. and antiquities of Italy? 
Whom are the ſeveral diviſions ſubje& to? * 
What are the iſlands belonging to it? 
What is the ſituation, &c. of Turkey in Europe? 
What are the Iſlands belonging to Turkey ? 
What is the ſituation, &c. of Ireland? 
What is Ireland remarkable for? 
What does Great Britain contain ? 
What is the ſituation &c. of Scotland? 


What are the names, &c. of the iſles of Scotland ? * 

What is the ſituation, &c. of England ? 

What are the principal capes ? 

What are the extent, towns, produce, &c. of the different 
counties ? | | 


What is moſt remarkable in Middleſex ? In 

What is the government of England ? 

How is the ſupreme power divided ? 

What are the great officers of the crown ? 

What are the courts of judicature ? 

How many archbiſhops and biſhops are there in England ? 

What dioceſes have each under them ? ; 

What are the univerſities, antiquities, &c. of England? 

What ate the diviſions &c. of Wales? 

What are the names, &c. of the leſſer Britiſh iſles? 

How is Aſia ſituated-and divided ? - - 

What are its principal iſlands and feas ? 

What is the ſituation, &c. of Tartary ? 

Vhatare the regions about Caucaſus remarkable for ? 

hat are the Dalai Lama and the Lamiſſa Turcepamo ? 

hat are the inland ſeas of Great Tartary ? 

hat is the ſituation, &c. of Turkey in Aſia ? 

Ader ie moſt particular in the cuſtoms of the Turks? 

* are they governed? 

hat diſeaſe frequently viſits them? 
bat is the ſituation, &c. of Arabia? 

45 15 * What 
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What is the ſituation, &c. of Perſia? + | 

What are the Iſlands belonging to it? 

What are the religions of Perſia? R N 

What are the Hindoos, their tribes, and religious opinion! 

What are the products, &c. 6f India? Hd w is India dijid! 

What is the ſituation, &c. of Hindooſtan? * 

What is the ſituation, &c. of the Farther Penitiſula ? 

What are the religions of the natives? 

What is the ſituation, &c. of China? 

What are the principal iſlands belonging to it? 

What are its moſt remarkable curioſities? 

What are the religions of the people? 

What is the ſituation, &c. of Corea? 

What is the ſituation, &c. of the principal Aftatic Iſles? 

What are their chief towns, products, remarkable circus 
ſtances, &c. ? 

How is Africa ſituated, divided, &c.? 

What do. the interior parts contain? 

What are the — iſlands, ſeas, &.? 

What is the ſituation, &c. of Barbary ? 

What are the different people mhabiting theſe regions? 

What do the deſarts abound with? 

What is there dangerous-in them? | 

How is Bildulgerid ſituated and divided. 

What is the ſituation,” &c. of Egypt? 

What is the Nile remarkable for? 

What are the productions, curioſities, andinhabitants of Egypt? 

What is the ſituation, &c. of Zahara, Caſhnah, Bornou! & 

What is the fituation, &c. of Nubia and Abex? 

What is peculiar to the government of Sennaar? 

What is the ſituation, &c. of Abyſſinia? 

What is the religion and government of it? 

How is Ajan, or Anian; ſituated and divided? 

What is the ſituation, &c. of Negroland? | 

What are the principal rivers,'and' moſt noted productions! 

What is the ſituation, &E. of Guinea? 

What European nations have ſettlements there? 

What is remarkable of the Eyoes and Dahomans? 

What is the ſituation, productions, &c. of Sierra Leone? 

What is the ſituation, &c. of Congo, and its kingdoms! 

What are the religions of the natives? 

What are the Jages and Anzicans remarkable for ? 

What is the ſituation, &c. of Monemugi? f 

What is the ſituation, &c. of Zanguebar and Monomotapa 

What is the extent, &c. of Caffraria ? + 

What is the Cape of Good Hope ? 

What are the Hottentots, Boſhmen, and Caffres? 

What kind of life do they lead, and what are their charac? 
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hat is their manner of dreſs and ornamenting themſelves? 
'hat is the ſituation, &c. of the African iſles? 
'hat are their chief towns, products, oben. &c. 
ow is America ſituated and divided? 
hat are the principal mountains and rivers? 
ow is North America divided? 
Vhat countries does South America contain? 
hat are the principal American iſlands? 
hat is moſt particular in the countries near Hudſon! s Bay ?— 
Vhat is the ſituation and extent of the Canadas? 
Vhat are the principal towns, rivers, and lakes? 
Vhat are Montmorenci and Niagara? 
Vhat are the chief productions of the Canadas? 
'hat is the ſituation, &c. of Nova Scotia and New Brunſwic? 
hat are the chief towns, iſlands, &c. ? 
'hat are the United States of America? 
Vhat are their extent, population, &c.? 
What is the ſituation, &c. of N. England, including Vermont? 
That is the ſituation, &c. of New ork? 
Vhat are the Hudſon and Mohawk Rivers remarkable for? 
Vhat are the Iroquois and their territories? 
Vhat is the ſituation, &c. of New Jerſcy? 
Vhat is the Poſaick noted for? 
Vhat is the fituation, &c. of Penſylvania and Delaw are? 
Vhat is Philadelphia remarkable for? 
That is the ſituation, &c. of Maryland? 
That is the ſituation, &c. of Virginia? What is the Cheſapealc? 
ow is the country towards, the ſea? 
What is the ſituation, &c. of the Carolinas and Georgia 
Vhat are their ſubdiviſions, &c. What are the Swamps? 
That are the poſition, &c. of Kentucky, Tenneſſee, the 
Weltern Territory, and Indiana? 
What is the ſituation, &c. of Florida?, _ 
Vhat is the fituation, &c. of Old Mexico? | 
ons? hat happened to Guatimala 
That are the cit ty and lake of Mexico mamarkeble for? 
c 
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Vhat are Acapulco and Vera Cruz noted for? 
hat is the ſituation, &c. of New Mexico? s 4a} 
ne? Vhat is moſt remarkable in- California? 
? What is the ſituation, &c. of Louiſiana? 
What are its principal towns and river: 


North America firſt diſcovered and colonized? 
What is the ſituation, &c. of Peru? 


hat is each town remarkable for ? 


Vhat misfortune befel Callao and Arequiba? 
R 2 What 


whom was each of the abovenemioned countries 1 8 
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What are the Andes remarkable for? 
What is the greateſt height of the Andes? 
How is the want of rain in Peru ſupplied? 
What is the ſituation, &c. of Chili? | 
What is the iſland belonging to Chili? 


What is remarkable in the ſalt water lakes, and in the climate) Ml 0 
What is the ſituation, Ac. of Terra Firma? 
What are the moon-eyed Indians? ELON Pag 
What is the fituation, &c. of Guiana? 92 
What is the iſland belonging to it? N 139 
What is the ſituation, c. of Amazonia? 49 
What is the ſituation, Ec. and iſlands of Brazil? gol 
What are the principal towns and products? | 214 
What is the ſituation, Qc. of Paraguay or La Plata? 127 
What did the Jeſuits do in Paraguay? - 120 
What is the ſituation, &:. of Terra Magellanica ? 346 
What are the iſlands belonging to it? 92 
By whom was each of the above-mentioned countries in South 92 
America firſt diſcovered and colonized ? 168 7 


What is the ſituation, Sc. of Newfoundland? 

What are its chief towns and produce? 

What is it principally valuable for? | 

What is the fituation, extent, and chief towns of Cape Bte- 
ton and St. John's? 

What is the ſituation, c. of the Bermudas? 

What is their capital town, and their products? 

Whence did they receive their name? 

What is the ſituation, Ez. of the Bahamas? 

What is there particular in the climate of the Weſt Indies? 

What calamity are they ſubject to? 

What commodities do they produce? 

What is the ſituation, c. of the Great Antilles, Canbbee 
Iſlands, Little Antilles, and the iſlands on the coalt of 
South America? . 

What are the chief towns, products, curioſities, Sc. 
What happened or was diſcovered moſt worthy of note it 
the Ae voyages lately mad? round the world? 
What are the names and ſituatioas of the principal iſland 

' diſcovered in the Pacific Ocean? 

What are each of them remarkable for? 

What is the ſituation, He. of New South Wales? 

In what part is the Britiſh colony ſettled ; and of whom 5 
it compoſed? 
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A TABLE of the Loxcirvpe and Latitopy of the. 
moſt remarkable places in the known world, with the 
where they are particularized, or the country they 

a to, are mentioned in this work. - | | 
150 Greenwich Obſervatory, Kent, England, 51 28 40% N. 
09 5' 37“ E. of St. Paul's, London. bg. 


Page 4 4 Long. ; Latitude. 
92 Bbeville, Picardy, 154 E. 500 07 N 
199 Aberdeen, Scoilan 1 40 W 37 22 N 
49 Abo, Finland, ; 22 18 E C0 27 N 
301 Acapulco, Mexico, 101 40 W 17 10 N 
214 Acheen, Sumatra . 95 29 F. 5 22 N 
1% Adrianople Romania, | 26 30 E 42 60N 


120 Adriatic Sea, between Italy and Turkey, Mediterranean, 
346 Adventure Ifle, near Otaheite, 144 17 W 17 5 8 
92 Agde, Languedoc, 3 33 E 43 18 N 

1 Agen, Guiekne, | | 
168 St. Agnes Lights, Scilly Iles, 6 4 W 49 56 N 


190 Agra, Hindooſtan, 156 49 E 26 43 N 
* * Scotland, 4 35 W 55 30 N 
92 Aix, Provence, e 43 31 N 
178 Ajaſaloue, Natolia, 27 30 E 38 ON 
276 Albany, New- York, . - 73 30 W 42 48 N 
92 Alby, Languedoc, 2 13 E 43 55 N 
178 Aleppo, Syria, 37 25 E 35 45 N 
124 Algiers, Barbary, 2 17 E 36 49 N 
217 Amboyna Iſſe, Indian Ocein, 127 25 E 4 25 8 

$60 Ambrym Iſle, S. Pacific Ocean 168 19 K 16 098 

92 Amiens, Picardy, 2 22 E 49 53 N 
bz AMsTERDAM, Holland, 4.49 E 52 22 N 
361 Amſterdam Ifle, S. Pacific Ocean, 174 51 W a1. 09 8 

360 Annatom Ifle, S. Pacific Ocean, 169 59 E 20 10 8 

118 Ancona, Pope's Territories, 13 95 E 43 37 N 
253 Angra, Tercera Iſle, 27 07 W 32 39 N 
26) Annapolis, Nova Scotia, 6 co Was. O N 
232 Annapolis, Maryland 76 50 W 39 oN 
178 Antioch, Syria, * 36 40 E 36 go N 
65 Antwerp, Netherlands 4 27'E 61, 13 N 
54 Archangel, Dwina , 38 59. E © 3 N 
13t Archipelago Iſlands, Mediterranean ag 

255 Aſcenſion Iſle, 8. Atlantic Ocean, 14 27 W 7 56 N 


10 Athens, or Settines, Livadia, 23-57 E 38 03 N 

15 Atlantic Ocean divides Europe and Africs from merica. 

256 St. Auguſtin, Madagaſcar, 43 13 E 23 35 8 
© hp 297 St. 
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St. Auguſtine, E. Florida, 3812 W 29940 
Aurora Iſle, 8. Pacific Ocean, 168 22 E 15 43 
Ava, Burmab, | 95 30 E 20 20. N 


5e - 
— —  equanees 


95 Avignon, Provence, E NV 
878 Bagdad, Eyracs Arabic, 4 * E V Al 
190 Balaſore, Oriſſa, 86 o5 E 21 20N 
181 Balbec, Syria, | 7 Go E zz 30 
309 Baldi via, Chili, | 1 10 W 39 359 
36 Baltic Sca, between Germany and Sweden. 


108 
337 


101 
178 
121 
339 
215 


Barcelona. Catalonia, 


2 18 E 41 26N 


Barbuda Ifle, Caribbean Sea, 61 55 Wi; 498 
Bafil, Swifſerland, 7 34 E 47 3;5N 
Paſſura, Eyraco Arabic, 47 O0 E 30 45 N 


Baſtia, Corſica Iſle, | 9 40 K 42 20 
Eaſſe Terre, Guadaloupe, | 
Batavia, Java, 


154 Bath, Somerſetſhire, 2 16 W «1 22N 
91 Bay of Biſcay, Coaſt of France, Atlantic Ocean, 
190 Bay of Bengal, Coaſt of India, Indian Ocean, 
92 Bayeux, Normandy, o 47 E 49 16N 
95 Bayonne, Gaſcony, 1 25 Wa4z 20N 
172 Behring's Iſland, Eaſtern Ocean, 178 oo W 55 oo 
134 Belfaſt, Ulfter, 6 goW 54 o\V 
227 Belgrade, Servia, 21 20 E 45 ooN 
213 Bencovlen, Sumatra, 102 05 E 3 49S 
127 Bender, Beſſarabia, 29 O E 18 40N 
39 Bergen, Norway, 5 40 E 60 10N 
85 BERLIN, Brandenburg, 13 31 E 32 37 N 


Bornou, Soudan, 


> Boſton, Lincolnſhire, 


Bermudas Iſles, N. Atlantic Ocean, 6g 23 W g2 25N 
Bern, Swiſſerland, 20 E 47 oN 
Berwick, Scotland, 1 45 W 55 48 N 
Biafar, — 17 40 E 2 10 N 
Bilboa, Biſcay I 3 18 W 43 26N 
Birmingham, Warwickſhire, 1 50 W 52 zoN 
Black, or Euxine Sea between Turkey in Rotope & Aſia, 


Bokhara, Uſbec Tartary; 67 oo E 39 15N 
Bolabola, Iſle of, S. Pacific Ocean, 151 47 W 16 328 
Bologna, Pope's Territory, 11 26 K 44 29N 
Bolſcheretchſkoi, Kamtſchatka, 136 42 E 52 54N 
Bombay Iſle, Malabar Coaſt, | 
27 30 E 19 40\ 

3 44 W355 48N 


7 


Boroughſtonneſs, Linlithgowſhire, 


© 23 E 53 108 
Bos ro, Maſſachuſets' Bay, 70 32 W4: 25 N 
Botany Bay, New South Wales, 151 oo E 33 50» 
Boulogne, Picardy, i 31 E 50 43: 


257 Bouf- 


1 37 } 
2% Bourbon Iſſe, S. Indian Ocean, 
Bourdeaux, Guienne, 
65 Breda, Brabant, 
bg Bremen, er Saxony, 
BRESLAW, Sileſia, ef 
Breſt, Bretag!-e, by 
— Nos town, Barbadoes, 
154 Briſtol, Somerſetſhire, _ + 


144 Britiſh Sea, between Britain and Getmany, 


65 Bruges, Flanders, 

68 Brunſwic, Lower Saxony, 

65 Bruſſels, Brabant, 

83 Buchareſt, Walachia, 

19 Buda, Lower Hungary, 

921 Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, 

278 Burlington, New Jerſey, 

q10 Cabello, Terra Firma, - 

108 Cadiz, Andaluſia ' 

93 Caen, Normandy 

119. Cagliari, Sardinia, 

92 Cahors, Guienne, 

229 Cairo, Lower Egypt, 

92 Calais, Picardy, 

191 Calcutta, Bengal, 

306 Callao, Peru, 

49. Calmar, Smaland, 

65 Cambray, Netherlands, 

147 Cambridge, England, 

272. Cambridge, Maſſachuſets Bay, 

201, Cambodia, Eaſtern Peninfula, - 

129 Campbelltown, Argyleſhire, 

254 Canaria, N. E. Point, Atlantic, 

133 Candia, Mediterrancan-Sea, 

?13 Candy, Ceylon, | 

267 Canſo Port, Nova Scotia, 

150 Canterbury, Kent, 

205 Canton, Quantong, 

134 Cape Clear Iſle, Iriſh Sea, 

194 —— Comorin, Deccan, 

ics — Finifterre, Galicia, 

105 —— St. Vincent, Algarva, 

248 —— of Good Hope, Caffraria, 

297 —— Florida, Spaniſh America, 

241 —— Verd, Negroland, 

33 —— Horn, Terra del Fuego, 
4 


s © 


$5"25,B N 


o 29 W 44 50 
4 40 E 51 40N 
20 E 53 25 
17,13 E 51 03N 
4 25 W48 22 N 


58 og WII oN 


2 40 N 51 33 N 


10 30 E 52 30N 


| 4 26 EcogiN 
26 13 


E 44 26N 
9 20 E 47 40N 
58 26 E g4 358 


75. co W 40 O8 N 
67 27 Wio o3N 
6 06 W 36 gN 
0 16 W 49 11N 


9 38 E 39 25E 
4 26N 


1 31 E 44 26 
31 23 E 30 oaN 
1 55 Ego 57N 
88 34 E 22 34N 
76 53 Wi2 ON 
16 26 E 56 40 N 
3 18 E 50 10N 
o Oꝙ E 52 12N 
71 0; W 42 25 N 
105 OO E 13 30N 
5 40 W 55 30 N 
15 33 W 28 13N 
25 23 E 35 18 N 
79 oo E 7 5AN 
bo 50 W 45 20N 
1,15 E 51 16N 
119 07 E 23 oN 
11 10 W351 18N 
78 10 E 7 56N 
9 12 W 42 51N 
8 57 W 37 oN 
18 28 E 34 258 
80 30 W 34 57N 
67 21 W 55 588 
1.66 Cardi- 


5 Atlantic. : 
3 05 E 51.16N. 
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357 Clerke's Iſles, S. Atlantic Ocean, W gs ozs 
* Clermont, Auvergne, uy * => 15 
92 Colmar, Alſace, SF 7 27 E 4 oN 
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166 Cardigan, Wales, | 238 

8 Carlf:gove, Bleking, 1 15 E 1 
148 Carlifle, Cumberland, 2 35 W 
225 Carthage ruins, Tunis, | 9 00 E 36 96 
310 Carthagena, Terra Firma, 75 21 Wi 26N 


109 Carthagena, Murcia, nn 0g W/ N 
234 Caſhnah, Soudan, — 10 20N 
175 C—_ Sea, Ruſſian Tartary, 49® to 35 E g7 to 4% 
71 Caſſel, Germany, | 9 A 9N 
92 Caſtres, Languedoc, 2 19 E 4; N 
319 St. Catherine's Iſle, S. Atlantic, - 49 17 W) 358 
134 Cavan, Ulſter, 7 48 W 34 51 
317 Cayenne, French Guiana, 52 10W 4-;6N 
92 Cette, Languedoc, 3 47 E % 1 
92 Challon, Burgundy, 4 56 E is 46N 
191 Chandernagore, Bengal, 88 34 Ez iN 
261 Charlton, Ifle of, Hudſon's Bay, 79 coWze oN 
92 Chartres, Orleannois, 1 33 E 48 od 
95  Cherburg, Normandy, 1 33 40 g8N 
323 Chriſtmas Sound, Terra del Fuego, 69 57 W355 «iN 
837 St. Chriſtopher'sIſle, CaribbeanSea, 62 38W1y 1;N 
118 Civita Vecchia, Pope's territory, 11 g1 E 42 oN 


70 Cologn, Lower Rhine, 7 10 E zo 55N 
49 Cattegate, between Sweden & Denmark, Atlantic Ocen. 
224 Ceuta, Fez, . $44 6 go Wg oN 
148 Cheſter, England, | * ozW;3 157 
291 CHarLEsTOWN, South Carolina, 79 1232 45N 


36 COPENHAGEN, Zealand, 12 40 E55 40 
129 CoxsTANTINOPLE, Romania, 28 58 E41 o 
135 Cork, Munſter, Ls 8 23 W351 5; N. 
154 Coventry, Warwickſhire, 1 25Wz2 25 
71 Conſtance, Swabia, 9 12E47 91) 
127 Corinth, Morea, 23 oo E g) gol 


149 Cowes, Iſle of Wight. 1 14 W5o0 40 
88 Cracow, Little Poland, 19 55 E Jo 100 
72 Cremſmunſter, Auſtria, 14 12 E48 03 

211 Cummin Iſle, N. Pacific Ocean, 121 O0 E;. 400 


343 Curaſſou, Weſt Indies, 68 20 WII 56) 
305 Cuſco, Peru, 70 oo 25 
191 Dacca, Bengal, 89 20 fe , 
178 Damaſcus, Syria, 7 20 E33 155 


84 Dant zie, Southern Pruſſia, 18 38 E54 Th 


| N 
92 Dax, Gaſcony, * 55 fe 


( 573 ] 


62 Delft, Holland, | 40 E 52906N 
195 Delhi, Hindooſtan, 70 30 E 29 ooN 
18; Derbent, Daghiſtan, 50 30 E41 41N 
148 Derby, England, | 1 3oW;2 ;58N * 
134 Derry, Ulſter, e 7 40 W354 5 N 
95 Dieppe, Norman o 59 E 49 55N 
195 Diu, Guzerat, 69 30 E21 g7N 
92 Dijon, Burgundy, 4 57 E47 19N 
71 Dilbingen, Swabia, : 10 19 E 48 goN 
g2 Dol, Bretagne, 1 41W48 33N 
334 St. r Caribbean Sea, ' 70 o WIS 20N 
339 Dominica, Windward Iſlands, 1 22W15 18N 
ico Dover, Kent, - 1 13Eg1 ON 
99 [)RESDEN, Saxony, ; 13 36 E51 OON 
92 Dreux, Orleannois, 1 16E 48 44N 
134 DvusL1n, Leinſter, 6 O W353 21N 
139 Dumbarton, Scotland, : 4 20W55 44N 
139 Dumfries, Scotland, 3 25 W55 o8N 
139 Dunbar, Haddingtonſhire, 2 25 W5 p 58N 
139 Dundee, Forfar, 2 48 W 56 26N 
147 Dungeneſs, Kent, : 1 04 E 50 52N 
65 Dunkirk, Flanders, | 2 27 E51 ozN 
149 Durham, England, 125 W354 48N 


361 Eaoowe Iſle, S. Pacific Ocean, 174 25 W 21 248 

348 Eaſter Iſle, S. Pacific Ocean, 109 41 W27/ 06 8 

170 Eaſtern Ocean, between the north-weſt of North Ame- 
rica, and north-eaſt of Aſia, 


139 Edinburgh, Scotland, $07Wg5 55N 
148 Edyſtone, Engliſh Channel, 4 19 W850 o8N 
88 Elbing, Poliſh Pruſſia, 20 Oo E54 iN 


68 Embden, Weſtphalia, 
92 Enebrum, Dauphine, 
144 Engliſh Channel, between England and 


10E N- 
6 g4E 44 g4N 


rance, 


3bo Erramanga Iſle, S. Pacific Ocean, 169 2g E18 46 8 


178 Erzerum, Turcomania, 42 05 E39 56N- 
243 Ethiopian Sea, Coaſt of Guinea, Atlantic Ocean. 

ge Evreux, Normandy, *' 1 13E 49 oIN 
335 Euſtatia, Caribbean Sea, 63 or W 17 29 N 
148 Exeter, Devonſhire, 3 29 W 50 44N 
139 Falkirk, Stirling, 3 48W 55 58 N 
148 Falmouth, Cornwall, 4 57W 50 o8N 
253 Fayal Town, Azores, 28 36Wa8 g2N 


319 Fernando Noronha Iſle, Brazil, 32 43W 3 568 


118 Ferrara, Pope's territory, 11 41 E 44 54N 
254 Ferro, or Hiero, Canaries, 17 40 W 27 47N 
100 Ferrol, Galicia 40 W 43 goN 


R 5 223 Fez, 


— 


.. 224 
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Fez, Morocco, 


120. Florence, Tuſcany, 


233 


253 
346 

92 
119 
102 
114 
253 
325 
144 
191 


* 65 


108 
218 
139 
149 
195 
217 


154 


241 
254 
248 
241 
49 
68 
2173 
U 902 
72 
65 
139 
70 
339 
220 


Flores, Azores 
St. Flour, Auvergne, 

Fort St. David, Coromandel, 
Fox Iſlands, Eaſtern Ocean, 
France, Iſle of, Indian Ocean, 

Francfort, Franconia, 
Frawenburg, Poliſh Pruſſia, 
Fuego, Cape Verd Iſles 
Funchal, Madeira, 
Furneaux Ifle, near Otaheite, 
Gap, Dauphin, 

Genes, Savoy, 

Geneva, Swiſſerland, 
Genoa, Italy, 

St. George, Azotcs, 

St. George Town, Bermudas, 


6 
8 
| 27 
63 


E 12 of N 
oo W 54 oo 
33 E 20 09 8 


40 E 49 55 


12. E 54 22 
23 W 14 56N 
o N 32 5 
oi W17 118 


40 E 44 25N 


30 E 44 25N 
55 W 38 39N 
z30Wy32 45N 


St. George's Channel, between England and Ireland, 


St. George's Fort, Coromandel, 

Ghent, Flanders, 

Gibraltar, Andaluſia, i 

Gillolo Iſland, Indian Ocean, 

Glaſgow, Lanerkſhire 

Glouceſter, England. 

Goa, Malabar Coaft, 

Goat Ifle, near Manilla, 

Gombroon, Farſiſtan, 

Gonjah, Negroland, . 

Gomera Iſle, Canaries, 
300d Hope Town, Caffraria, 

Goree Iſle, S. Atlantic Ocean, 

Gottenburg, Gothland, 

Gottingen, Hanover 

Gracioſa, Azores 

Granville, Normandy, 

Gratz, Styria, 

Gravelines, Flanders. 
Greenock, Renfrewſhire 
Gripſwald, Pomerania, - 
Guadaloupe Iſle, Caribbean Sea 
Guam, Ladrone Iſles, 


80 


33 E 13 cg 


3. 48 Eg1 oz 


5 


124 
2 


73 


120 
74 


17W36 cg 
oO E I co N 
10 WSF 51N 
16 W5I ogN 
50 E 15 41N 
o7E13 55N 
20 E 27 zo N 


6 10Wu1iz 20 N 


17 
18 
17 
11 
9 
27 

I 
15 
2 


o3 W28 ogN 
28 E 33 55 
20W 14 4oN 
43E 57 42N 
58 E 51 31N 
53W3g 02 
32W48 50 
29 E 47 oN 
13 E 50 59 


4 22 55 f 


1 


3 43 E 54 44) 


61 54Wig 59 N 


1 


30 E 14 00 


40 Gulf of Bothnia, Coaſt of Sweden, Baltic Sea. 


303 
49 


of California, between California and Mexico. 


f Finland, between Sweden and Ruſſa, Baltic jar” 


L 375 
298 Gulf of Mexico, Coaſt of Mexico, Atlantic Ocean. 
185 of Ormus, between Perſia and Arabia. Ka 
263 —— of St. Lawrence, Coaſt of Canada, Atlantie. 
of Venice, between Italy & Turkey, Mediterranean. 


120 

61 Haerlem, Holland, | | 4*1& E529 20'N 
62 Hague, Holland, | | 4 22"E5z04N 
155 Halifax, Yorkſhire, * 1\z2W53'45N 
267 HALIrAx, Nova Scotia, 63 15W44.40N 
68 Hamburg, Holſtein, vv ES 
68 Hanover, Lower Saxony, 9 35 E 5 32 N 
154 Haſtings, Suſſex, o 40 E 50 52 N 
361 Hapaee Iſle, S. Pacific Ocean, 173 20 W 20 30 8 
329 Havannah, Cuba Ifle, ' 82 13W23 11 N 
95 Havre de Grace, Normandy, o 10 E 49 29 N 
65 Heeſe, Dutch Flanders, 4 50 E 51 25 N 
70 Heidelberg, Lower Rhine, 8 40 E 42 20 N 


255 St. Helena, S. Atlantic Ocean, 6 04W16 oo 8 
127 Helleſpont joins the Mediterranean to the Black Sea. 


149 Hereford, England. 2 38 W 52 o6N 
48 Hernoſand, Weſt Bothnia, 17 58E 62 38 N 
348 Hervey's Iſle, 8. Pacific Ocean, 159 43W19 17 8 
204 Hoai-Nghan, Kiang-Nan, 118 54 E 433 34N 
92 La Hogue Cape, Normandy, -15:tWay 44N 
361 Hood's Iſle, near the Marqueſas, 138 47W 9 268 
191 Hooghly, Bengal, 87 55 E21 45 N 
65 Hoogſtraten, Brabant, 4 52 E 51 24 N 


346 Howe's Iſle, S. Pacific Ocean, 154 O W116 468 
361 Huaheine Iſle, S. Pacific Ocean, 151 OW 16 448 
260 Hudſon's Bay, Coaſt of Labrador, N. Atlantic Ocean. 


155 Hull, Yorkſhire O 12 W533 45N 
171 Irkoutſk, Siberia, 129 52 E 62 01N 
319 Janeiro, Rio de, Brazil, 42 38W22 548 
127 Jazy, Moldavia, | 27 34E47,08N 
215 Java Head, Indian Ocean, 106 55 E 6 49 5 
309 St. Jago, Chili, 77 ooW 34 00'S 
220 Jeddo, Japan Iſle, 139 coE 36 20 N 
178 Jeruſalem, Paleſtine, 35 25 E31 55 N 
360 Immer Iſle, S. Pacific Ocean, 169 51 E 19 10 8 
190 Indian Ocean, Coaſt of India, Southern Ocean. 

72 Ingolſtadt, Bavaria, 11 27 E48 45 N 
338 St. John's, Antigua Iſle, 62 O4 E I/ 04 N 
324 St. John's, Newfoundland 52 21 W47 32 N 
303 St. Juan, California, 109 37W23 og N 
139 Inverneſs, Scotland, a 4 o2W57 33 N 


133 Iriſh Sea, between Great Britain and Irelaad. 
360 Irronan Iſle, S. Pacific Ocean, 170 26 E 19 31 8 
| R 6 — 1494 1 


— — ——————_— 
| 1 


191 1 | | 
2 
127 Iſthmus of Corinth, joins the 3 2 5 207 


201 [—̃ſj of Malacca, joins Mala | 
cca to Farther Indi 65 
310 —— of Panama, Lins North and South TID — 


229 of Suez, joins Africa to Aſia 
2 En + 
ia, Siam, | 100 55 E 2 % 
171 Kamtſchatka, Siberia, 16 4. E tp, 49 1 
r 9 3 5 % 5 
10 Keg ere, Bengal, 88 55 E775 43 \ 65 J 
39 Kelſo, Roxburghſhire, 2 12 N x”; 
| 139 Kilmarnock, Airſhire, O W. 1 11 
330 KincsTox, Jamaica, . 6 8877 3N WO 2s 
135 Kinſale, Munſter, | "; : So 8 2530 
143 Kirkwall, Orkney Iſles, —＋ * 4 
3 . 2 128 os; 
42 Kola, Ruſhan Lapland, 33 13 E 58 21 161 
4 Koninglberg, Ducal Pruſha, 21 : E + boy 
193 Lahore, Hindooſtan, 7 ” * 35 44 
150 Lancaſter, England, 7 E. 21 45 
254 Laguna, Teneriffe, | 16 70 50 «x 24 
92 Landau, Alſace, 3 2 E. wt wah 
48 Landſcroon, Schonen, MT 17 4 ＋ 
101 Lauſanne, Vaud, 6 uk E 35 3 
155 Leeds, Yorkſhire, | 1 W 49 5 - tho 
+ $FO Leiceſter, England, — 1 28 4 : 41 
- 69 Leiplic, Upper Saxony, 12 * E 51 . - 255 
139 Leith, Edin 1 774 3 | N 359 © 
3 12 ers Iſland, S. Pacific Ocean, 168 © E 2: 4 5 ＋* 
148 Leſkeard, Cornwall 2 W i 10 N * 
125 2 Guienne, l 4 W3s 18 N = 
7 : 1 1 1 of Syria, Mediterranean Sea. = p 
154 Lichfield, Staffordſhire, : 287. 0 + f 
68 Liege, Weſtphalia, 8 | *t 23 N 1 
306 J. ima, Peru, 27 W172 4 8 111 
135 Limerick, Ireland, "8 Nc: x N 5, 
92 Limoges, Limoſin, I — _ 1. N ba 
150 Lincoln, * O 2 We 3 N 65 
139 e otland, 3 5 1 92 
72 Lintz, uſtria, * 8 1 - E238 10 N 292 
104 Liſbon, Eſtremadura, 7 87679 2 N + 
65 12 French Flanders | "2 E 30 9 N 7 | 
147 Lizard Point, Cornwall 5 10W 49 / N g! 


150 Loxpon, Middleſex, 1ſt Meridian, 51 3! N 
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134 Londonderry, Ireland 7740 Wo oO 
125 Loretto, Pope's Territories, 14 15 E43 15 
325 Louiſbourg, Cape Breton Iſles, 59 48 W 45 53 

65 Louvain, Brabant, 4 49 E 50 53 
202 Louveau, Siam, 100 56 E 12 42 

68 Lubec, Holſtein, 11 40 E 54 co 

40 St. Lucia, Windward Iſles, 60 46W 13 24 

49 Lunden, Gothland, 13 26E 55 41 

92 Luneville, Lorrain, 6 35 E 48 35 

65 Luxemburg, Netherlands, 6 16E 49 37 

92 Lyons, France | + 4 54 Eq45 45 
211 Mae uantong, | 113 51 E 22 12 
116 Macaſſar, Celebes Iſle, 119 53E 5 og 
253 Madeira, N. Atlantic Ocean, 17 O W32 37 
191 Madras, Coromandel, 80 33E13 o4 
108 Maxin, New Caſtile, 3 20 E 40 25 

161 Magdalena Iſle, Marqueſas, 138 44Wio 25 
2% Magisdano, Philippines, 122 10 E 7 20 
109 Mahon Port, Minorca, 3 53 E 39 50 
109 Majorca Iſle, Mediterranean Sea, * 2 34 E 39 35 

201 . Eaſtern Peninſula, 102 10 E 2 12 
z60 Malicollo Ifle, S. Pacific Ocean, 167 44 E16 15 

95 St. Maloes, Bretagne, 1 56W48 38 N 
122 Malta Iſle, Mediterranean Sea, 14 33E35 54 N 
150 Mancheſter, Lancaſhire, 2 22zW53 30 N 
217 Manilla,, Luconia, a 120 58 E 14 36 N 
115 Marv, Lombardy, 10 47 E45 20 N 
339 Marigalante Iſle, Caribbean Sea, 61 o6W1g5 55 N 
92 Marſcilles, Provence, 5 27 E43 7 N 
3410 St. Martha, Terra Firma, 73 Fo WII 26 N 
337 St. Martin's Iſle, Caribbees, 62 57W18 04 N 


339 Martinico Iſle, Caribbees, 61 16W14 44 N 
60 Maſkelyne Iſles, near New Hebrides,168 04 E 16 32 8 
(161 Marua Iſle, S. Pacific Ocean, 152 37 E 16 25 8 


168 St. Mary's Iſle, Scilly, 6 38W4g9 57 N 
253 St. Mary's Town, Azores, 25 24W36 56 N 
255 Mayo, Cape Verd Iſles, 23 coW1g 10 N 
92 Meaux, Champagne, 2 57 E48 57 N 
182 Mecca, Haggiaz, 41 coEz1 45 N 
65 Mechlin, Malines, 4 33E51 Oo N 
182 Medina, Tehama, 39 33E2z5 oo N 
70 Mentz, Lower Rhine, 8 25E 49 54 N 
35 Mediterranean Sea, between Europe and Africa. | 
223 Mequinez, Fez, 6 o E 34 30 N 


202 Mergui, Siam, 98 13 E 12 12 N 


"SY 
301 
346 
253 
361 
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Msssin4A, Sicily Iſland, 
Mexico, Spaniſh Americs. 
Miatea Iſles, near Otaheite, 
St. Michael, Azores * 


Middleburg Ille, S. Pacific Ocean, 174 29 W21 208 


MiLan, Lombardy, 

Milford Haven, Pembrokeſhire, 
Mocho, Arabia Felix 
Mopsxa, Italy, 

Montagu Ifle, S. Pacific Ocean, 
Montpelier, Languedoc, 
Montreal, Canada, 

Montroſe, Forfar, 

Montſerrat Iſle, Caribbees, 
Mox occo, Barbary, 

Moscow, Ruſſia 

Munich, Bavaria, 


Munſter, Weſtphalia, 


Namur, Netherlands, 


Nancy, Lorrain, . 


Nangaſacci, Japan, 


Nanking, Kiangnan, 
Nantes, Bretagne 

Naples, Italy, 

Narva, Livonia, 

Newcaſtle, Northumberland, 
Newport, Rhode Ifland, 
New York, United, States, 
Nice, Piedmont, | 
St. Nichola, Hiſpaniola, 


Nieuport, Flanders, 


Nineveh, Diarbec, 

Ningpo, Tchekiang, 

Norfolk Iſle, S. Pacific Oceas, 
Norriſton, Penſylvania, 
Northampton, England, 

North Cape, Wardhuys, 
Norwich, Norfolk, 

Nottingham, England, 
Nuremburg, Franconia, 
Ochotſk, Siberia, . 
Ohevahoa Iſle, ? S. Pacific near 
Ohitahoo Iſle, $ Marqueſas, 
Oleron Ifle, Saintonge, 
Olmutz, Moravia 

r Brazil, 

Olympia, Greece, 


1540 E 380% 
100 OOo W 19 N | 
148 O WII s 
25 37W31 400, 
9 30.E 4; 11 . 
5 15Wsr 45 NE” 
43 50E 13 H 
11 17E44 14? 
168 36 E17 268 
3 37E43 61 * 
73 11Was gh 65 
2 20 W56 44 \ | 
62 12W1645N * 
6 10 Wzo zz! 1. 
37 5oE55 45\N 129” 
11 35E48 og +8 
7 10 E 5 col 54% 
4 49 Ego 88 +4 
6 16 E48 41 "446 
128 51E32 33 V8." 
118 30 E 32 co be. 
1 2BW47 iz! 360 
14 18 E40 5. | 
27 35 E 59 ool 118 
1 24 W55 oz! 101 
71 o6Wai 35) . 
74 Oo W4O 40 921 
7 22E43 41 301 4 
73 24Wig 9 "i... : 
2 50 E51 o/ 219 
45 00 E 36 04 
120 23 E 29 51\N 207 ] 
168 15 E 29 01 8 143 1 
75 18 WꝗO o 92 1 
o SSW ! 
26 2E 71 10 N 184 1 
1 25E52 0MW..C ! 
1 6 N53 0 — 278 F 
11 12 E49 27 55 1 
143 17 E 59 ol 171 J 
138 '56W 9 x 
139 1W 955 cg 8 
I 20W 46 0: 349 F 
16 45 £49 wy 253 E 
35 coW 8 15 Whos 
22 o0E37 3 


LC. I 
66 St. Omer, Artois, | 


o5 Oporto, Douro, 
25 Oran, Algiers, 


471 Orenburg, Ruſhan Tartary, 


92 Orleans, France, 


dog Orleans (New) Louiſiana, 


85 Ormus, Perſian Gulf, 
254 Orotava, Teneriffe, 
171 Orſk, Ruſſian Tartary, 


65 Oſtend, Flanders, 
153 Oxford, 4 — 
169 Pacific, or 

120 Padua, Venice, 
139 Paiſley, Renfrewſhire, 
117 PaLERMO, Sicily Iſle, 


246 Oſnaburg Iſle, S. Pacific Ocean, 1 


219 E 50®44/ N 


19 Onateayo Iſle, near the Marqueſas, 138 40 9 58 8 


22 W41 10 

o o5E 36 30 N 

55 14E5¹ 
1 59E47 64 N 

89 53 W29 57 N 
57 Oo E 26 50 N 
16 19 W328 
58 37E51 
48 MEI 52.8 
3 coEg1 
180W5145 N 


iental Ocean, between Aſia and America. 


12 O0 E 45 22 N 


4 08W55 48 N 


13 43 E 38 30 N 


249 Palliſer's Iſles, S. Pacific Ocean, 146 25 WIßy 38 N 


254 Palma Ifle, Canaries, 


17 45W28 36 N 


129 Palmerſton's Iſle, S. Pacific: Ocean, 162. 57 WIS 00 8 


18: Palmyra, Syria, —_ 

zo Panama, Terra Firma, 
360 Pacom Iſle, New Hebrides, 
05 Paris, Ifle of France, 

118 Parma, Italy, 

igt Patna, Bengal, 

46 Patricksfiord, Iceland, 

92 Pau, Bearn, 


361 St. Paul's Iſle, near Amſterdam I. 


204 Peking, Petcheli, 

219 Pelew, Coorooraa, 

155 Pembroke, Wales, 

297 PEnSACQLA, W. Florida, 

1:3 Penzance, Cornwall, 

92 Perigueux, Guienne, 

114 Periaaldi, Genoa, 

184 Perſepolis, Irac Agem, 

139 Perth, Scotland, 

278 Perth-Amboy, New-Jerſey, 
55 PeTERSBURG, Ingria, 

171 Petropauloſkoi, Kamtſchatka, 
280 Philadelphia, Penſylvania, 

109 St. Philip's, Minorca, 

349 Pickerſgill Ifle, near 8. Georgia, 
253 Pico Azores, 

340 St. Pierre, Martinico, 


39 coE33 co N 
80 OW 8 47 N 
168 33 E 16 30 8 
2 25 E48 50 N 
10 51 EA 45 N 
83 Oo E 25 45 N 
14 O W65 35 N 
O 04W43 15 N 
77 53 E 37 51 8 
116 29 E 39 54 N 
133 coE 7 00 N 


4 5oW51 45 N 


87 20W30 22 N 


6 coWro e8 N 
o 48 E45 11 N 
7 45E43 53 N 
54 coE 30 30N 
3 z W56 22 N 
74 20W4o 30 N 
30 24 E50 56 N 


158 40 E 53 O1 N 


75 ogW39g 56 N 

3 53 E39 50 N 
36 53W54 42 8 
28 21W38 28 N 
61 16W14 44 N 


325 St. Pierre. le, N. Atlantic Ocean, 56 12 W46 46 N 


129 


Quevec, C 
Queen Charlotte” s Iſles, S. Pacific, 164 35 E 10 
St. Quintin, Picudy, 


[ 380 ] 
36⁰ Fit ile bf, New Caledonia, 


167%43'E 22038 
'Pifa, T 10 17 E 43 + : 


any | 
e Newfoundland Iſle, 


32 oO W 2 
! 1.5 Plymouth, Devonſhire, * 10 We <7 
2 Plymouth, Maſſachuſet's Bay, 70 258 WAI 48 N 
7 Pollingen, Swabia, 10 48 E47 18 N 
191 Pondicherry, Coromandel, 79 57E1141N 
42 Ponoi, Ruſſian Lapland, 36 28 E 6 06 N 
358 Port Jackſon, New S. Wales, 151 œO E 33 52 8 
348 Portland Ifle, near New Zealand, 178 17 E 39 258 
148 Portland Iſle, Dorſetſhire, - 18 49W63 22N 
95 Port L*Onent, Bretagne, 5 20W47 45 N 
310 Porto Bello, Terra Firma 79 45W 9? zz N 
253 Porto Santo Ifle, Madeiras, 16 20W32 58N 
330 Port Royal, Jamaica, 76 40 WIS oo N 
339 Port Royal, Martinico, 61 04W14 35 N 
149 Portſmouth, Hampſhire, 1 Oo W5O N 
272 Portſmouth, New Hampſhire, 70 20W 43 10N 
306 Potoſi, Peru, 77 OO Wi co 8 
77 Prague, Bohemia Proper, 14 50 E 50 04 
79 Pre urg, Upper ee 17 30 W48 20 
150 Preſton, Lancaſhire, 


2 5oWg3 45 
7 


N 

N 

N 

N 

71 21 W41 50 N 

Pulo Condore Iſle, Indian Ocean, 107 25 E 8 40 N 

30 N 

104 30 E 3 OOo N 

Pyleſtaart Iſle, Friendly Land, 258 

69 48W46 55 N 
11 

oN 

8 

N 

N 

N 


3 22 E49 5 
uito, Peru 77 5oW O 13 
Raguſa, Dalmatia, 
Ramhead, Cornwall, 
Rangoon, Pegu, 
Raſchid, Lower Egypt, 
Ratiſbon, Bavaria, 
Rhe Iſle of, 0 


Recif, Brazil: 


8 

18 25 E 42 45 
N 

N 

N 

8 

N 

Reſolution Iſle, 8. Pacific Oceas, 141 45 W17 23 - 
N 

N 

N 

N 


4 15 W5o 18 
97 ooE 17 oo 
30 35E 31 10 
12 o5 E 48 56 
1 29W46 14 


25 07E 59 00 
07 E 49 14 


Rheims; Champ gon 
28 oo E 36 20 


Rhodes, Iſland of, Levant Sea, 
Riga, Livonia, 


—— Romagna, 
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69 Schwerin, 8 .I 13 E54 00 
e, 


a 


70 Schwezingen, Lower 

139 Scone, Perthſhire, - 3 10 W56 24 

58 Sea of Azov, between Little Tattary and Cuban. 

170 — Corea and Kamtſchatka, Eaſtern Ocean. 

178 * Marmora, between Turkey in Europe and 
A. 


171 — of Ochotſk, between N and Kamtſchatka. 
n 


. 
2 Rochelle, Aunis, —— 1% 4Wz6*%09 
- Rochfort, Saintonge, | o 53 W446 oz 
92 Rodez, Guienne, 3 2 39 E44 21 
212 Rodrigues Iſle, near the Lackadives, 63 15 E 10 40 
119 Rome, Pope's Territory, 12 34 E41 53 N 
62 Rotterdam, Holland, 4 33E51 56 
361 Rotterdam Iſle, 8. Pacific Ocean, 174 15 W20 16 
92 Rouen, Normandy, x cOoW49 26 
337 Saba Iſle, Caribbean Sea, 63 12W17 39 Þ 
77 Sagan, Sileſia 15 27 E5I 42 N 
155 Saliſbury, Wiltſhire, p 1 45W51 oo N 
255 Sal Ifle, N. Atlantic Ocean, 22 51 W16 38 N 
223 Sallee, Fez, 5 6 20W34 OOo N 
127 Salonichi, Janna, 23 13 E 40 41 N 
219 St. Salvador, Brazil, 38 oo WII 58 N 
254 Salvage Iſles, near the Canaries, 15 49 30 00 N 
178 Sama, Ruins of, Holy Land, 8 oO E 32 40 N 
$34 Samana, Hiſpaniola, 11 W 19 15 N 
175 Samarcand, Uſbec Tartary, 9 o E A 40 N 
60 Sandwich Iſle, S. Pacific Ocean, 168 38 E 17 41 8 
218 Sangir Iſland, Eaſtern Ocean, 122 oo 4 oo N 
254 Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, 16 11W28 27 N 
303 Santa FE, New Mexico, 101 coW36 oo N 
293 Savannah, Georgia, Bo 20 W 31 55 N 
361 Savage Ile, near Friendly Iſlands, 169 25 W 19 o2 S 
349 Saunders Iſſe, South Georgia, 26 53 W 58 oo 8 
229 Scanderoon, Lower Egypt, 30 21 E 31 11 N 
178 Scanderoon, Syria, 36 25E 36 35 N 
155 Scarborough, Yorkſhire, o1oWg4 18 N 
184 Schiraux, Farkiſtan, '$5 do E 29 30 ef 
N 
N 
* 


170 — Yellow, between Eaſter artary, China, and Corea. 
92 Sedan, Champagne, 5 02E49 42 N 
241 Senegal INand, Negroland, 16 26 W15 53 N 
108 Seville, Andaluſia, 6 o5W37 15 N 


229 Seyd, Ruins of, Upper Egypt, 2 20 E 27 co N 
146 Sheerneſs, Kent, . ” 50 EFI 25 N 
360 Shepherd Iſle, S. Pacific Ocean, 168 47 E16 58 8 
148 Shields, Durham, 1 15 E55 02 N 
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3:54, Shrewſhury, Shropſhire, 

= Siam, itn Perinfuls, 

1-78 Sidon, or Said, Holy Land, 
204 Sin-gan-fou, Chenſi, 

92 Siſteron, Dauphine, 

178 Smyrna, Natolia, | 

336 Sombrero Iſles, Caribbean Sea, 
218 Sooloo Iſle, Indian Ocean, 


8 
108 48 E 34 + 
I 
8 


2946'W 5243 
100 55 E 141 
36 15 K 33 3 


6 on W 44 I 
27 24 E 38 2 
63 32 W18 38 N 
119 O0 E 6 0 N 


N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 


36 Sound, between Denmark and Sweden, Baltic Sea. 


149 Southampton, Hampſhire, 
68 Spa, Liege, | 
154 Stafford, England, 

139 Stirling, Scotland, 

70 Stettin, Pomerania, 

45 Stockholm, Upland, 

I 


1 45 50 55 N 
5 40 E 50 30N 
2 OO W 52 50 N 
3 80 W56 10 N 
14 50 E53 30 N 
18 cBE 59 go N 


9 Straits of Babelmandel, between Africa and Aſia. 
144 Straits of Dover, between * — and France. 


107 Straits of Gibraltar, between 


urope and Africa. 


323 Straits of Magellan, and of Le Maire, between Terra del 


Fuego and Patagonia. 


201 Straits of Malacca, between Malacca and Sumatra. 
185 Straits of Ormus, between Perſia and Arabia. 
170 Straits of Sunda, between Sumatra and Java. 


57 Straits of Waygatz, between Nova Zembla and Ruſſa. 


70 Stralſund, Pomerania, 
92 Straſburg, Alſace, 
46 Stromneſs, Iceland, 

71 Stutgard, Swabia, 

238 Suaquem, Abex, 

182 Suez, Arabia Petræa, 

92 Sultz, Lorrain, g 

149 Sundertand, Durham, 

191 Surat, Guzerat 
342 Surinam, Dutch Guiana, 
117 Syracuſe, Sicily Iſle, 
360 Table Iſland, New Hebrides, 
223 Tanger, Fe: 
360 Tanna Iſle, S. Pacific Ocean, 
191 Tanjore, Carnatic, * 
346 Taoukaa Iſle, near Otaheite, 
184 Tauris, Adirbeitzen, 

171 Teflis, Gurgiſtan, 
218 Temontengis, Soloo Iſland, 
254 Teneriffe Peak, Canaries, 
253 Tercera, Azores, 

223 Tetuan, Fez, 
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13 22 E 54 23N 


7 46 E 48 44N 


37 55 E 19 36 N 


33 27 E 29 50 N 


5 5 
167 12E 15 389 


5 4 W353 42N 


169.46E 19 328 


79 07 E11 27N 
145 gW14 30 8 
A6 30 E 38 20 
47 ooE43 30 N 


120 58 E 5 57 N 
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217 Timor, 8. W. Point, 
217 Timorland, 8. Point, 
171 Tobolſk, Siberia, 
108 Toledo, New Caſtile, 
171 Tomſk, Siberia, 
961 Tongataboo Iſle, S. Pacific Ocean, 174 41'W21 9 
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48 Tornao, Bothnia, 
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72 Viexna, Auſtria, 


108 Vigo, Galicia, 
114 Vintimiglia, Genoa, 
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52 Vologda, Ruſha, 


155 Wakefield, Yorkſhire, 
42 Wardhuys, Norwegian Lapla 
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154 Warwick, England, | 
269 Waſhington, United Stateg, 


135 Waterford, Munſter, 
154 Wells, Somerſetſhire, 
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87 Wilna, Lithuania, | 25 32E54 41N 
149 Wincheſter, Hampſhire, | 1 5Ws2 oN 
69 Wittenburg, Upper Saxony, 12 46 E51 0 N 
155 Worceſter, England, . 1 5Wz2 og.N 
71 Worms, Lower Rhine, 8 05 E A9 48 N 
52 Woſlak, Ruſſia 61 15N 
71 Wurtſburgh, Franconia | 10 18E49 46N 
153 Yarmouth, Norfolk f m 48 E 52 45N 
109 Yvica Iſle, Mediterranean, 1 40 E38 30 
155 Vork, England, 1 o1Ws3 39 N 
323 Yorkminſter, Terra del Fuego, 70 o; W535 56N 
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BOOKS printed for W. LowxDes. 
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| FOLIO. 

Iographia Britannica, by Dr. Kippis, vols. f, 2, 3, 4, 
2 at 11, 138. each in "ther » 

Beawes's Merchant's Directory, improved by Mortimer, 
ol. 28. | | 

| Cotemporary Sovereigns of Europe, from the year 800, 
on a broad ſheet, 6d. 

Henſhall's Plan of all. the Navigable Canals in England, 
coloured, on an imperial ſheet 58. On canvas, in a caſe 
for the pocket 78. 6d. and on 123 rolters 108. 6d. 

Lowndes's Pariſh Regiſters for Banns of Marriage, Marri- 
ages, Births or Chriſtenings, and Burials, on fine demy 
writing paper gs. per quite, and on parchment at 18. or 

— on vellum at 28. per leaf. 

Map of London coloured, 6d. In a caſe for the pocket, 18, 
and on canvas, in a caſe, 1s. 6d. ; 

8. Miller's Gardener's Dictionary, corrected by Martyn, pub- 
liſhing in weekly numbers, at 1s, each. 

Wards and Divifions of London, Weſtminſter &c. on 20 
copper plates, 6s. ſewed. , 

Wood's Body of Conveyancing, g vol. 71. 75. 


QUART O, 


Ainſworth's Latin and Engliſh Dictionary, by Morell, 21. 28. 
a Boyer's French and Engliſh Dictionary, 11. 168. 
7 Clarendon's Sketch of the I:tiſh Revenue, with coloured 
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charts, 10s. 6d. boards. | 
| Clarendon's Political Geography of Europe, with Statiſtical 
Tables, 6s. in boards, or 15s. having the Tables paſted 
— on canvas, with rollers; and fine paper copies, 9s. in 
0:59 boards, 18s, on canvas, &c. A , X 
2:31 Cruden's Concordance, with his Portrait, 11. 78. 
3-17 Dickenſon's Univerſal Mercantile Tables, 7s. 6d. in boards. 
"oF Hederici Lexicon, Græcum & Latinum, 1I. 56. | 
Jacob's Law Dictionary, by Tomlins, 2 vols. 3). 10s. 
Johnſon's 2 Dictionary, 2 vol, with head, zl. 36. 
Watſon's Hiſtory of Halifax, with plates, 1I. 1s. 
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oe 
S 
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| * 


Wright's Travels in France, &c. plates, 108. 6d. boards, 
- O CTAVO. : 
Abelard and Eloiſa, by Hughes, with q poems by Pope and 

other authors, 'and 6 elegant plates, 58. 
Adventurer, with frontiſpleces, 3 vols. 11. 15, 
Ainſworth's Latin and Pi 

Morell, 108, Gd. 


glich Dictionary, abridged, by 


B BOOKS printed for w. Low ve. 


Albin's Naturel Hiſtory of Engliſh Song Birds, with Plates, 


4s. plain, or, 78. 6d. coloured. 
Anſon's Voyage, by Walter, with maps, 7s. 


Bailey's Engliſh Dictionary. by Dr. Harwood, 78. 


Bailey's Ovid's Metamorphoſes, Latin, with Engliſh notes, 6, 


Barclay's Engliſh Dictionary, 8s. 
Bartlet's Farriery, with plates, 45. _ 
Biographical Dictionary, 12 vol. 41. 16s. 


Boyet's French and Engliſh Dictionary, abridged, 8;, 
' Brookes's General Gazetteer, with maps; Bs. 


Chambaud's French Exerciſes, 28. 6d. 


. Chambaud's Rudimen's of the French Tongue, 16. 64, 


Chambaud's Treaſure of the French Language, 28. 6d. 
Cheſelden's Anatomy, with plates, 7s. 


Clark's Hiſtory of Knigt1hood, with plates, 2 v6l. 125, 
Das idfon's Ovid's Metamorphoſes, Latin and Engliſh, 54, 


Davidſon's Virgil, Latin and Engliſh, 2 vol. 128. 
Dyche's Kngliſh Dictionaty improved, 7+. 

Ellis's Huſbandry, 2 vol. 8s, 

Elegant Extracts, in proſe, with plates, 148. 
Elegant Extradis, in verſe, with plates, 16s. 
Elegant Epiſtles, ancient and modern, 128. 
Every Man his own Lawyer, 7s, 
Falconer's Eflay on the Bath Waters, 2 vol. 128. 
Ferguſon's Aſtronomy, with plates, 9s. . 
Ferguſon's Lectures on Mechanics, plates, 78. 6d. 
Foote's Life and Dramatic Works, 2 vol, 1 55. 
Franklin's Tragedies of Sophorles, with plates, 75. 
Gay's Fables, with plates, 88. dd. 

Gay's Fables, royal paper, with plates, 148. 
Glafle's Art of Cookery” 68. : 3:7 


| Goldſmith's Plays and Poems, with plates, 2 vol. 75. 


Guardian, with Vignette Titles and Notes, 2 vol. 145. 
Hawkins's Life of Dr. Johnſon, ss. 
Hervey's Meditations, with a head, 6s. * 


Hervey's Meditations, with plates; crown 8vo, 38s. 
. ! , 9 


Hill's Life and Dramatic Works, 2 vol. 1 28. 
Homeri Ilias, Gr: & Lat. a Clatke, 2 tom. 148. 
Hutchinſon's Spirit of Maſonry,” 423. 
Jodrell's Six select Dramatic Pieces, 58. 
Johnſon's Works, by Mr. Murphy, 32 vol. 4l. 45. 
ohnſon's Epgliſh Dictionary, abridged, 8s. 
for nſon and 8 
uvenalis & Perſius Delphini, . 
angley's Builder's Jewel with plates, 56. 
Kennet's Roman Antiquities, with plates, 63. 
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teevens's Shakſpeate, 10 vol. 31. 168. 8 
lac Lives of the Poets, with heads, 4 vol. l. LON 


Knox's 
Locke 

Locke? 
Locke 

Maclat 
Martin 
Milton 


Murph 
Nelſon 
Newto 
Norris 
Paierm 
Perry”: 
Pott's 
Pride 
bou 
Ramb! 
Reagi! 
Saund! 
Schre\ 
Specta 
dtanhe 
Stee ve 
Sterne 
Ton { 
Walli: 
Vous, 
Youn; 
Youn 


Addil 
Adve 
Bickn 
Bourr 
Boyle 
Brook 
Brook 
Brow 
Burn 
Clark 
Clark 
Crox 
Fiſhe 
Fran 
Gay' 
Gay! 
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BOOKS printed for W. Lowwprs, 
Knox's Family Lectures, 2 vol. 1I. 12. 
Locke on Humah Underſtanding, &c. Y vol. 148. 
Locke's Works, 9 vol. with a head, 41. 18. 
Locke on the Epiſtles, gs. | * 
Maclaurin's Algebra, with plates, g. 
Martin's Newtofiian Uhiloſophy, with plates, 48. 6d, 
Milton's Paradiſe Regain'd, with plates, 128. | 
Murphy's Life of Dr. Johnſon, 5s. | EP | 
Nelſon's Companion for the Feſtivals and Faſts, 6s. | 
Newton's Milton's Pa: adiſe Loſt, plates, 2 vol. 148. 
Norris on the Slave Trade, with a map, 58. 
Pilermo's Italian Grammar, 6s. | . 
Perry's Man of Buſineſs, 63. 
Pott's Chirurgital Works, with plates, 3 vol. 1]; 4. --+ 
Pride and Luckcombe's Roads, with maps, gs. 6d. hal | 
bound, or 45. in circuit binding. leo | 
Rambler, with Frontiſpicces, g vol. l. 1s. | o_ 
Reading's Life of Chriſt, with plates, 58. | | 
Saunderſon's Algebra, with plates, 7s. 
Schrevelii Lexicon Grzcum & Latinum, 7£. 6d. 
Spectator, with Vignette Titles and Notes, 8 vol. 21. 168. 
dtanhope's Thomas a Kemps, 58. 
Steevens's Shakeſpeare, with plates, 15 val. 71. 175, 6d. | 
Sterne's Works, with plates, 10 vol. zl. | 
Ton ſon's Seaſons, by Aickin, wich plates, 11. 
Walliz's Farrier's Dictionary, 38. 6d. | 
Young Clerk's Aſſiſtant, op 6g copper-plates, 58. 
Young's Latin and Engliſh Dictionary, gs. 
Young's Works with plates, 3 vol. 15s. 


, 
* 


TW ELV ES, &c. oe 


Addiſon's Evidences of the Chriſtian Religion, 35. 6d 
Adventurer, with frontiſpieces, 4 vol. 126. 

Bicknell's Hiſtory of England, with maps, gs. 6d. 

Bourn's Chriſtian Family Prayer Book, 3% _* 

Royle's Voyages and Adven ures, gs. 

Brookes's Art of Angling, with cuts, 3*. hs 
Brookes's Gazetteer abridged, with maps, 6s, „ 
Brown's Family Teſtament and Scholar's Aſſiſtant, 26. 6d 
Burnet's Life of the Earl of Rochelter, with head, 8 
Clarke's Introduction to making Latin, 28. W. 
Clarke's Æſop, Latin and Engliſh, Is. 6d, 
Croxall's Fables of Æſop, with cuts, 38. El 
Fiſher's Young Man's Peſt Companion, plates, 2s, Gd. 
Francis's Herace, Latin and Engliſh, aa 
Gay's Fables, with cuts, 28. 0 
Gay's Life and Works, With plates, 4 vol, 1 28. 


„ 


- -Grey's Memories Technics, 3s, 6d. . 
Grey's Memoria Technica abridged, 2s. 
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Hatton's Comes Commercii, 1s. 6d. 

Heraldry in Miniatare, with arms, &c. gs, 6d. 
Hoppus's Practical Meaſuring, g5. | 
Idler, by Dr. Johnſon, with frontiſpieces, 2 vol. Gs. 
13 & Perſius, per Owen, gs. 6d. 
Leybourne's Trader's Sure Guide, 18. 6d. 

Lock man's Hiſtory of England, Q. and A. gs. 

The ſame book, with plates, 4. | | 
London Companion, or Guide, with plates; half bound, 2. 
London Songſter, containing 544 longs, 28, 6d 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, i18mo, with a head, 2s. 6d. 
Modern Traveller, with plates, 6 vol. 188. 
Molineux's Queſtion Book, or Arithmetic, 1s. 6d. 


| Molineux's Queſtion Book, part 2d, 28. 


Molineux's Key to the above mentioned, 18. ſewed. 
Molineux on the Globes, with plates, ſewed, 1s. 6d. 
Moore's Young Gentleman-and Lady's Monitor, 2s, 
Ogilby's Roads, with a map, 28. &, ke, 


' DIRECTIONS for placing the Maps, & 


The World, — —— 10 front the Tul, 
The Armiltary Sphe te.. Pige 
The Artificial Sphere Delineated 4 6 
' Poſitions of the Earth with regard to the Sun, 7 
Geographical Clock — — — q 
Map of a Country exemplified, — '13 
Europe, ; — 4, . — 33 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Holland, Germany, c. 

Ptuſſia, Poland and Turkey in Europe, qb 
Ruſſian Dominions in Europe — — 
Ruſſian Sledges — — 65 
France, Swiſſerland, Portugal, Spain, Italy, and 

the Britiſh Iſles — — 91 

France divided into departments — 93 
Etna and Veſuvius — — 125 
Ireland, — p — — 133 
Scotland, —— 42 — 19) 
Yorke Caſcade | — —ͤ— 140 
England, — — —— 144 
Aſia, — — — 109 
2 © f Pena — 221 
Africa, from Cape co to Ango — 241 
Worth America, tht, we — 258 
South America, — — 3% 
War Canoe, K — — 30 
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